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AN EVEKY-DAY STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Dawn of a Gala Day. 

To begin with the old rigmarole of childhood. In 
a country there was a shire, and in that shire there was 
a town, and in that town there was a house, and in 
that house there was a room, and in that room there 
was a bed, and in that bed there lay a little girl; wide 
awake and longing to get up, but not daring to do so 
for fear of the unseen power in the next room; a cer- 
tain Betty, whose slumbers must not be disturbed until 
six o'clock struck, when she wakened of herself "as 
sure as clockwork ,'' and left the household very little 
peace afterwards. It was a June morning, and early 
as it was, the room was full of sunny warmth and 
light 

On the drawers opposite to the little white dimity 
bed in which Molly Gibson lay, was a primitive kind 
of bonnet-stand on which was hung a bonnet, carefully 
covered over from any chance of dust with a large cot- 
ton handkerchief; of so heavy and serviceable a texture 
that if the thing underneath it had been a flimsy fabric 
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of ganze and lace and flowers, it would haye been alto- 
gether "scomfished" (again. tQ q^igte', from Betty's voca- 
bulary). But the bopnetwasXtnade of solid straw, and 
its only trimming: Vag" a* plain white ribbon put over 
the crowp, knd fofanng the strings. Still, there was a 
neat^.lilfle.^u'Uling inside, every plait of which Molly 
•.^n€cf^/-fir had she not made it herself the evening be- 
\f6re^ with infinite pains? and was there not a little blue 
bow in this quilling, the very first bit of such finery 
Molly had ever had the prospect of wearing? 

Six o'clock now! the pleasant, brisk ringing of the 
church bells told that; calling every one to their daily 
work, as they had done for hundreds of years. Up 
jumped Molly, and ran with her bare little feet across 
the room, and lifted off the handkerchief and saw once 
again the bonnet; the pledge of the gay bright day to 
come. Then to the window, and after some tugging 
she opened the casement, and let in the sweet morning 
air. The dew was already off the flowers in the garden 
below, but still rising from the long hay-grass in the 
meadows directly beyond. At one side lay the little 
town of Hollingford, into a street of which Mr. Gib- 
son's front door opened; and delicate columns, and little 
puffs of smoke were already beginning to rise from 
many a cottage chimney where some housewife was al- 
ready up, and preparing breakfast for the bread-winner 
of the family. 

Molly Gibson saw all this, but all she thought 
about it was, "Oh! it will be a fine day! I was afraid 
it never, never would come; or that, if it ever came, it 
would be a rainy day!" Five-and- forty years ago, 
children's pleasures in a country town were very simple, 
and Molly had lived for twelve long years without the 
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occurrence of any event so great as that which was now 
impending. Poor child! it is true that she had lost her 
\y mother, which was a jar to the whole tenour of her life; 
but that was hardly an event in the sense referred to; 
and besides, she had been too young to be conscious of 
it at the time. The pleasure she was looking forward 
to to-day was her first share in a kind of annual festi* 
val in Hollingford. 

The little strag;gling town faded away into country 
on one side close to the entrance-lodge of a great park, 
where lived my Lord and Lady Cumnor: "the earl" 
and "the countess," as they were always called by the 
inhabitants of the town; where a very pretty amoun^-^ 
of feudal feeling still lingered , and showed itself in a 
number of simple ways, droll enough to look back 
upon, but serious matters of importance at the time. It 
was before thfiL passing of the Reform Bill, but a good 
deal ofTiberal talk took place occasionally between 
two or three of the more enlightened freeholders living 
in Hollingford; and there was a great Whig family in 
the county who, from time to time, came forward and 
contested the election with the rival Tory family of 
Cumnor. One would have thought that the above- 
mentioned liberal -talking inhabitants of Hollingford 
would have, at least, admitted the possibility of their 
voting for the Hely-Harrison who represented their own 
opinions. But no such thing. "The earl" was lord of 
the manor, and owner of much of the land on which 
Hollingford was built; he and his household were fed, 
and doctored, and, to a certain measure, clothed by the 
good people of the town; their fathers* grandfathers had 
always voted for the eldest son of Cumnor Towers, and 
ifoUowing in the ancestral track, every man-jack in the 
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place gave his vote to the liege lord, totally irrespective 
of such chimeras as political opinion. 

This was no unusual instance of the influence of 
the great landowners over humbler neighbours in those 
days before railways, and it was well for a place where 
the powerfiil family, who thus overshadowed it, were 
of so respectable a character as the Cumnors. They 
expected to be submitted to, and obeyed; the simple 
worship of the towns-people was accepted by the earl 
and countess as a right; and they would have stood 
still in amazement, and with a horrid memory of the 
French sansculottes who were the bugbears of their 
youth, had any inhabitant of Hollingford ventured to 
set his will or opinions in opposition to those of the 
earl. But, yielded all that obeisance, they did a good 
deal for the town, and were generally condescending, 
and often thoughtful and kind in their treatment of 
their vassals. Lord Cumnor was a forbearing landlord; 
putting his steward a little on one side sometimes, and 
taking the reins into his own hands now and then, 
much to the annoyance of the agent, who was, in fact, 
too rich and independent to care greatly for preserving 
a post where his decisions might any day be overturned 
by my lord's taking a fancy to go "pottering" (as 
the agent irreverently expressed it in the sanctuary of 
his own home), which, being interpreted, meant that 
occasionally the earl asked his own questions of his 
own tenants, and used his own eyes and ears in the 
management of the smaller details of his property. But 
his tenants liked my lord all the better for this habit 
of his. Lord Cumnor had certainly a little time for 
gossip, which he contrived to combine with the failing 
of personal intervention between the old land-steward 
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and the tenantry. But, then, the countess made up by 
her unapproachable dignity for this weakness of the 
earl's. Once a year she was condescending. She and 
the ladies, her daughters, had set up a school; not a 
school after the manner of schools now-a-days, where 
far better intellectual teaching is given to the boys and 
girls of labourers and work-people than often falls to 
the lot of their betters in worldly estate; but a school 
of the kind we should call "industrial," where girls 
are taught to sew beautifully, to be capital housemaids, 
and pretty fair cooks, and, above all, to dress neatly 
in a kind of charity uniform devised by the ladies of 
Cumnor Towers; — white caps, white tippets, check 
aprons, blue gowns, and ready curtseys, and "please, 
ma'ams," being de rigmm. 

Now, as the countess was absent from the Towers 
for a considerable part of the year, she was glad to 
enlist the sympathy of the Hollingford ladies in this 
school, with a view to obtaining their aid as visitors 
during the many months that she and her daughters 
were away. And the various unoccupied gentlewomen 
of the town responded to the call of their liege lady, 
and gave her their service as required ; . and along with 
it, a great deal of whispered and fiissy admiration. 
"How good of the countess! So like the dear countess 
— always thinking of others!" and so on; while it 
was always supposed that no strangers had seen Hol- 
lingford properly, unless they had been taken to the 
countess's school, and been duly impressed by the neat 
little pupils, and the still neatdb needlework there to 
be inspected. In return, there was a day of honour 
set apart every summer, when with much gracious and 
stately hospitality. Lady Cumnor and her daughters 
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received all the school visitors at the Towers, the 
great family mansion standing in aristocratic seclusion 
in the centre of the large park, of which one of the 
lodges was close to the little town. The order of this 
annual festivity was this. About ten o'clock one of 
the Towers' carriages rolled through the lodge, and 
drove to different houses, wherein dwelt a woman to be 
honoured; picking them up by ones or twos, till the 
loaded carriage drove back again through the ready 
portals, bowled along the smooth tree-shaded road, and 
deposited its covey of smartly-dressed ladies on the 
great flight of steps leading to the ponderous doors of 
Cumnor Towers. Back again to the town; another 
picking up of womankind in their best clothes, and 
another return, and so on till the whole party were 
assembled either in the house or in the really beautiful 
gardens. After the proper amount of exhibiton on the 
one part, and admiration on the other, had been done, 
there was a collation for the visitors, and some more 
display and admiration of the treasures inside the house. 
Towards four o'clock, coffee was brought round; and 
this was a signal of the approaching carriage that was 
to take them back to their own homes; whither they 
returned with the happy consciousness of a well-spent 
day, but with some fatigue at the long-continued exer- 
tion of behaving their best, and talking on stilts for so 
many hours. Nor were Lady Cumnor and her daugh- 
ters free from something of the same self-approbation, 
and something, too, of the same fatigue; the fatigue 
that always follows on conscious efforts to behave as 
will best please the society you are in. 

For the first time in her life, Molly Gibson was to 
be included among the guests at the Towers. She was 
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much too young to be a visitor at the school, so it 
was not on that account that she was to go; but it 
had so happened that one day when Lord Cumnor was 
on a "pottering" expedition, he had met Mr. Gibson, 
the doctor of the neighbourhood, coming out of the 
farm-house my lord was entering; and having some 
small question to ask the surgeon (Lord Cumnor sel- 
dom passed any one of his acquaintance without ask- 
ing a question of some sort — not always attending to 
the answer; it was his mode of conversation), he 
accompanied Mr. Gibson to the out-building, to a ring 
in the wall of which the surgeon's horse was fastened. 
Molly was there too, sitting square and quiet on her 
rough little pony, waiting for her father. Her grave 
eyes opened large and wide at the close neighbourhood 
and evident advance of "the earl;" for to her little 
imagination the grey-haired, red-faced, somewhat clumsy 
man, was a cross between an archangel and a king. 

"Your daughter, eh, Gibson? — nice little girl, 
how old? Pony wants grooming though," patting it 
as he talked. "What's your name, my dear? He is 
sadly behindhand with his rent, as I was saying, but 
if he is really ill, I must see after Sheepshanks, who 
is a hardish man of business. What's his complaint? 
You'll come to our school*Bcrimmage on Thursday, little 
girl — what's-your-name? Mind you send her, or 
bring her, Gibson; and just give a word to your 
groom, for I'm sure that pony was not singed last 
year, now, was he? Don't forget Thursday, little girl 
— what's-your-name? — it's a promise between us, is 
it not?" And off the earl trotted, attracted by the 
sight of the farmer's eldest son on the other side of 
the yard. 
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Mr. Gibson mounted, and he and Molly rode off. 
They did not speak for some time. Then she said, 
"May I go, papa?" in rather an anxious little tone of 
voice. 

"Where, my dear?" said he, wakening up out of 
his own professional thoughts. 

"To the Towers — on Thursday, you know. That 
gentleman" (she was shy of calling him by his title), 
"asked me." 

"Would you like it, my dear? It has always seemed 
to me rather a tiresome piece of gaiety — rather a tiring 
day, I mean — beginning so early — and the heat, and 
all that." 

"Oh, papa!" said Molly reproachfully. 

"You'd like to go then, would you?" 

"Yes; if I may! — He asked me, you know. 
Don't you think I may? — he asked me twice over." 

"Well! we'll see — yes! I think we can manage it, 
if you wish it so much, Molly." 

Then they were silent again. By-and-by, Molly 
said, — 

"Please, papa — I do wish to go, — but I don't 
care about it" 

"That's rather a puzzling speech. But I suppose 
you mean you don't care to go, if it will be any 
trouble to get you there. I can easily manage it, how- 
ever, so you may consider it settled. You'll want a 
white frock, remember; you'd better tell Betty you're 
going, and she'll see after making you tidy." 

Now, there were two or three things to be done by 
Mr. Gibson, before he could feel quite comfortable 
about Molly's going to the festival at the Towers, and 
each of them involved a little trouble on his part. 
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But he was very willing to gratify his little girl; so 
the next day he rode over to the Towers, ostensibly 
to visit some sick housemaid, but, in reality, to throw 
himself in my lady's way, and get her to ratify Lord 
Cumnor's invitation to Molly. He chose his time, with 
a little natural diplomacy, which, indeed, he had often 
to exercise in his intercourse with the great family. 
He rode into the stable-yard about twelve o'clock, a 
little before luncheon-time, and yet after the worry of 
opening the post-bag and discussing its contents was 
over. After he had put up his horse, he went in by 
the back-way to the house; the "House" on this side, 
the "Towers" at the front. He saw his patient, gave 
his directions to the housekeeper, and then went out, 
with a rare wild-flower in his hand, to find one of the 
ladies Tranmere in the garden, where, according to 
his hope and calculation, he came upon Lady Cumnor 
too, — now talking to her daughter about the contents 
of an open letter which she held in her hand, now 
directing a gardener about certain bedding-out plants. 

" I was calling to see Nanny, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of bringing Lady Agnes the plant I was telling 
her about a^ growing on Cumnor Moss." 

"Thank you, so much, Mr. Gibson. Mamma, look! 
this is the Drosera rotundifoUa I have been wanting so 
long." 

"Ah! yes; very pretty I daresay, only I am no 
botanist. Nanny is better, I hope? We can't have 
any one laid up next week, for the house will be quite 
full of people, — and here are the Danbys waiting to 
oflter themselves as well. One comes down for a fort-* 
night of quiet, at Whitsuntide, and leaves half one's 
establishment in town , and as soon as people know of 
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our being here, we get letters without end, longing for 
a breath of country air, or saying how lovely the 
Towers must look in spring; and I must own, Lord 
Cumnor is a great deal to blame for it all, for as soon 
as ever we are down here, he rides about to all the 
neighbours, and invites them to come over and spend 
a few days." 

"We shall go back to town on Friday the 18th," 
said Lady Agnes, in a consolatory tone. 

"Ah, yes! as soon as we have got over the school 
visitors' affair. But it is a week to that happy day." 

"By the way!" said Mr. Gibson, availing himself 
of the good opening thus presented, "I met my lord at 
the Cross-trees Farm yesterday, and he was kind enough 
to ask my little daughter, who was with me, to be one 
of the party here on Thursday ; it would give the lassie 
great pleasure, I believe." He paused for Lady Cum- 
nor to speak. 

"Oh, well! if my lord asked her, I suppose she 
must come, but I wish he was not so amazingly hospit- 
able! Not but what the little girl will be quite wel- 
come; only, you see, he met a younger Miss Browning 
the other day, of whose existence I had never heard." 

"She visits at the school, mamma," said Lady 
Agnes. 

"Well, perhaps she does; I never said she did not. 
I knew there was one visitor of the name of Browning ; 
I never knew there were two, but, of course, as soon 
as Lord Cumnor heard there was another, he must 
needs ask her; so the carriage will have to go back- 
wards and forwards four times now to fetch them all. 
So your daughter can come quite easily, Mr. Gibson, 
and I shall be very glad to see her for your sake. She 
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can sit bodkin with the Brownings, I suppose? Yonll 
arrange it all with them; and mind yon get Nanny 
well np to her work next week." 

Jnst as Mr. Gibson was going away. Lady Oumnor 
called after him, ''Oh! by-the-by, Clare is here; yon 
remember CSare, donH yon? She was a patient of 
yours, long ago." 

^^CSare," he repeated, in a bewildaed tone. 

^ Don't yon recollect her? Miss Clare, onr old 
goTemess," said Lady Agnes. "About twelve or 
fourteen years ago, before Lady Cnxhaven was marriecL" 

"Oh, yes!" said he. "Miss Chro, who had the 
scarlet fever here; a veiy pretty deHeate giri. But I 
thought she was married!" 

''Yes!'' said Lady Cumnw. "She was a silly little 
thing, and did not know idien she was well off; we 
were all very fond of her, Fm sore, ^le went aad 
married a poor curate, and became a stupid Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick: but we always kept on calling her 'Clare.' 
And now he^s dead, and left her a widow, and she is 
staying hoe; and we are racking our brains to find out 
some way of helping her to a lirelihood without parting 
her from her child. She^s somewhere about die grounds, 
if you like to renew your acquaintance with her." 

** Thank you, my lady. I am afraid I cannot stop 
to-day. I have a long round to go; I have stayed 
here too long as it is, I am afiraid." 

Long as his ride had been that day, he called on 
the Miss Brownings in the evening, to arrange about 
Molly's accompanying them to the Towers. They were 
tall haodsome women, past their first youth, and in- 
clined Uj be extremdy complaisant to the widowed 
doeujr. 
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"Eh dear! Mr. Gibson, but we shall be delighted 
to have her with us. You should never have thought 
of asking us such a thing," said Miss Browning the 
elder. 

"I'm sure I'm hardly sleeping at nights for think- 
ing of it," said Mis» Phoebe. "You know IVe never 
been there before. Sister has many a time; but some- 
how, though my name has been down on the visitors' 
list these three years, the countess has never named 
me in her note; and you know I could not push my- 
self into notice, and go to such a grand place without 
being asked; how could I?" 

"I told Phoebe last year," said her sister, "that I 
was sure it was only inadvertence, as one may call it, 
on the part of the countess, and that her ladyship 
would be as hurt as any one when she did not see 
Phoebe among the school visitors; but Phoebe has got 
a delicate mind, you see, Mr. Gibson, and all I could 
say she would not go, but stopped here at home; and 
it spoilt all my pleasure all that day, I do assure you, 
to think of Phoebe's face, as I saw it over the window- 
blinds, as I rode away; her eyes were full of tears, if 
you'll believe me." 

"I had a good cry after you was gone, Sally," 
said Miss Phoebe; "but for all that I think I was right 
in stopping away from where I was not asked. Don't 
you, Mr. Gibson?" 

"Certainly," said he. "And you see you are going 
this year; and last year it rained." 

"Yes! I remember! I set myself to tidy my drawers, 
to string myself up, as it were; and I was so taken up 
with what I was about that I was quite startled when 
I heard the rain beating against the window-panes. 
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'Goodness me!' said I to myself, Whatever will become 
of sister's white satin shoes , if she has to walk about 
on soppy grass after such rain as this?' for, you see, I 
thought a deal about her having a pair of smart shoes; 
and this year she has gone and got me a white satin 
pair just as smart as hers, for a surprise." 

" Molly will know she's to put on her best clothes," 
said Miss Browning. "We could perhaps lend her a 
few beads, or artificials, if she wants them." 

"Molly must go in a clean white frock," said Mr. 
Gibson, rather hastily; for he did not admire the Miss 
Brownings' taste in dress, and was unwilling to have 
his child decked up according to their fancy; he 
esteemed his old servant Betty's as the more correct, 
because the more simple. Miss Browning had just a 
shade of annoyance in her tone as she drew herself up, 
and said, "Oh I very well. It's quite right, I'm sure." 
But Miss Phoebe said, "Molly will look very nice in 
whatever she puts on, that's certain." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A Novice amongst the Great Folk. 

At ten o'clock on tlie eventful Thursday the Towers' 
carriage began its work. Molly was ready long before 
it made its first appearance, although it had been settled 
that she and the Miss Brownings were not to go until 
the last, or fourth, time of its coming. Her face had 
been soaped, scrubbed, and shone brilliantly clean; her 
Mils, her frock, her ribbons were all snow-white. • She 
had on a black mode cloak that had been her mother's ; 
it was trimmed round with rich lace, and looked quaint 
and old-fashioned on the child. For the first time in 
her life she wore kid gloves; hitherto she had only had 
cotton ones. Her gloves were far too large for the 
little dimpled fingers, but as Betty had told her they 
were to last her for years, it was all very well. She 
trembled many a time, and almost turned faint once 
with the long expectation of the morning. Betty might 
say what she liked about a watched pot never boiling; 
MoUy never ceased to watch the approach through the 
winding street, and after two hours the carriage came 
for her at last. She had to sit very forward to avoid 
crushing the Miss Brownings' new dresses; and yet 
not too forward, for fear of incommoding fat Mrs. 
Goodenough and her niece, who occupied the front 
seat of the carriage; so that altogether the fact of sitting 
down at all was rather doubtful, and to add to her dis- 
comfort, Molly felt herself to be very conspicuously 
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placed in the centre of the carriage, a mark for all the 
observation of HoUingford. It was far too much of a 
gala day for the work of the little town to go forward 
with its usual regularity. Maid-servants gazed out of 
upper windows; shopkeepers' wives stood on the dooi> 
steps; cottagers ran out, with babies in their arms; and 
little children, too young to know how to behave re- 
spectfully at the sight of an earl's carriage, huzzaed 
merrily as it bowled along. The woman at the lodge 
held tie gate open, and dropped a low curtsey to the 
liveries. And now they were in the Park; and now 
they were in sight of the Towers, and silence fell upon 
the carriage-full of ladies, only broken by one faint 
remark from Mrs. Goodenough's niece, a stranger to 
the town, as they drew up before the double semicircle 
flight of steps which led to the door of the mansion. 

"They call that a perron, I believe, don't they?" 
she asked. But the only answer she obtained was a 
simultaneous "hush." It was very awful, as Molly 
thought, and she half wished herself at home again. 
But she lost all consciousness of herself by-and-by 
when the party strolled out into the beautifcd grounds, 
the like of wMch she had never even imagined. Green 
velvet lawns, bathed in sunshine, stretched away on 
every side into the finely wooded park; if there were 
divisions and ha-has between the soft sunny sweeps of 
grass, and the dark gloom of the forest-trees beyond, 
Molly did not see them; and the melting away of ex- 
quisite cultivation into the wilderness had an inex- 
plicable charm to her. Near the house there were 
walls and fences; but they were covered with climbing 
roses, and rare honeysuckles and other creepers just 
1»iirstiiig into bloom. There were flower-beds, too, 
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scarlet, crimson, blue, onnge; masses of blossom lying 
on the greensward. M0II7 held Miss Browning's hand 
very tight as they loitered about in company with 
sereral other ladies, and marshalled by a daughter of 
the Towers, who seemed half amused at the voluble 
admiration showered down upon every possible thing 
and place. Molly said nothing, as became her age and 
position, but every now and then she relieved her full 
heart by drawing a deep breath, almost like a sigh. 
Presently they came to the long glittmng range of 
greenhouses and hothouses, and an attendant gardener 
was there to admit the party. Molly did not care for 
this half so much as for the flowers in the open air; 
but Lady Agnes had a more scientific taste, she ex- 
patiated on the rarity of this plant, and the mode of 
cultivation required by that, till Molly began to feel 
very tired, and then very faint She was too shy to 
speak for some time; but at length, afraid of making a 
greater sensation if she began to cry, or if she fell 
against the stands of precious flowers, she caught at 
Miss Browning^s hand, and gasped out — 

^'May I go back, out into the garden? I can't 
breathe herer' 

"Oh, yes, to be sure, love. I daresay it*s hard 
understanding for you, love; but it's very fine and in- 
structive, and a deal of Latin in it too.*^ 

She turned hastily round not to lose another word 
of Lady Agnes' lecture on orchids, and Molly turned 
back and passed out of the heated atmosphere. She 
felt better in the fresh air; and unobserved, and at 
liberty, went from one lovely spot to another, now in 
the open park, now in some shut-in flower-garden, 
where the song of the birds, and the drip of the central 
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foTmtain, were the only sounds, and the tree-tops made 
an enclosing circle in the bine June sky; she went 
along without more thought as to her whereabouts than 
a butterfly has, as it skims from flower to flower, till 
at length she grew very weary, and wished to return 
to the house, but did not know how, and felt a&aid of 
encountering all the strangers who would be there, un- 
protected by either of the Miss Brownings. The hot 
sun told upon her head, and it began to ache. She 
saw a great wide-spreading cedar-tree upon a burst of 
lawn towards which she was advancing, and the black 
repose beneath its branches lured her thither. There 
was a rustic seat in the shadow, and weary Molly sate 
down there, and presently fell asleep. 

She was startled from her slumbers after a time, 
and jumped to her feet Two ladies were standing by 
her, talking about her. They were perfect strangers to 
her, and with a vague conviction that she had done 
something wrong, and also because she was worn-out 
with hunger, fatigue, and the moming^s excitement, 
she began to cry. 

*^Poor little woman! She has lost herself; she be- 
longs to some of the people &om Hollingford, I have 
no doubt," said the oldest-looking of the two ladies; 
she who appeared to be about forty, though she did 
not really number more than thirty years. She was 
plain-featured, and had rather a severe expression on 
her face; her dress was as rich as any morning dress 
could be; her voice deep and unmodulated, — what in 
a lower rank of life would have been called gruff; but 
that was not a word to apply to Lady Cuxhaven, the 
eldest daughter of the earl and countess. The other 
lady looked much younger, but she wa£ in fact some 
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years the elder; at first sight Molly thought she was 
the most beautifal person she had ever seen, and she 
was certainly a very lovely woman. Her voice, too, 
was soft and plaintive, as she replied to Lady Cux- 
haven, — 

"Poor little darling! she is overcome by the heat, 
I have no doubt — such a heavy straw bonnet, too. 
Let me untie it for you, my dear." 

"Molly now found voice to say — "I am Molly 
Gibson, please. I came here with Miss Brownings;" 
for her great fear was that she should be taken for an 
unauthorized intruder. 

"Miss Brownings?" said Lady Cuxhaven to her 
companion, as if inquiringly. 

"I think they were the two tall large young women 
that Lady Agnes was talking about." 

"Oh, I daresay. I saw she had a number of people 
in tow;" then looking again at Molly, she said, "Have 
you had anything to eat, child, since you came? You 
look a very white little thing; or is it the heat?" 

"I have had nothing to eat," said Molly, rather 
piteously; for, indeed, before she fell asleep she had 
been very hungry. 

The two ladies spoke to each other in a low voice; 
then the elder said in a voice of authority, which, in- 
deed, she had always used in speaking to the other, 
"Sit still here, my dear; we are going to the house, 
and Clare shall bring you something to eat before you 
try to walk back; it must be a quarter of a mile at 
least" So they went away, and Molly sat upright, 
waiting for the promised messenger. She did not know 
who Clare might be, and she did not care much for 
food now; but she felt as if she could not walk without 
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some help. At length she saw the pretty lady coming 
back, followed by a footman with a small tray. 

"Look how kind Lady Cuxhaven is," said she who 
was called Clare. "She chose you out this little lunch 
herself; and now you must try and eat it, and you'll 
be quite right when youVe had some food, darling — 
You need not stop, Edwards; I will bring the tray 
back with me." 

There was some bread, and some cold chicken, and 
some jelly, and a glass of wine, and a bottle of spar- 
kling water, and a bunch of grapes. Molly put out 
her trembling little hand for the water; but she was 
too faint to hold it. Clare put it to her mouth, and 
she took a long draught and was refreshed. But she 
could not eat; she tried, but she could not; her head- 
ache was too bad. Clare looked bewildered. "Take 
some grapes, they will be the best for you; you must 
try and eat something, or I don't know how I shall 
get you to the house." 

"My head aches so," said Molly, lifting her heavy 
eyes wistfully. 

"Oh, dear, how tiresome!" said Clare, still in her 
sweet gentle voice, not at all as if she was angry, only 
expressing an obvious truth. Molly felt very guilty 
and very unhappy. Clare went on, with a shade of 
asperity in her tone: "You see, I don't know what to 
do witii you here if you don't eat enough to enable 
you to walk home. And I've been out for these three 
hours trapesing about the grounds till I'm as tired as 
can be, and missed my lunch and all." Then, as if a 
new idea had struck her, she said, — "You lie back in 
that seat for a few minutes, and try to eat the bunch 
of grapes, and I'll wait for you, and just be eating a 
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mouthful meanwhile. You are sure you don't want 
this chicken?" 

Molly did as she was bid, and leant back, picking 
languidly at the grapes , and watching the good appetite 
with which the lady ate up the chicken and jelly, and 
drank the glass of wine. She was so pretty and so 
gracefiil in her deep mourning, that even her hurry in 
eating, as if she was afraid of some one coming to sur- 
prise her in the act, did not keep her little observer 
from admiring her in all she did. 

"And now, darling, are you ready to go?" said 
she, when she had eaten up everything on the tray. 
"Oh, come; you have nearly finished your grapes; 
that^s a good girl. Now, if you will come with me to 
the side entrance, I will take you up to my own room, 
and you shall lie down on the bed for an hour or two; 
and if you have a good nap your headache will be 
quite gone." 

So they set off, Clare carrying the empty tray, 
rather to Molly's shame; but the child had enough 
work to drag herself along, and was afraid of offering 
to do anything more. The "side entrance" was a flight 
of steps leading up from a private flower-garden into a 
private matted haU, or ante-room, out of which many 
doors opened, and in which were deposited the light 
garden-tools and the bows and arrows of the young 
ladies of the house. Lady Cuxbaven must have seen 
their approach, for she met them in this hall as soon 
as they came in. 

"How is she now?" she asked; then glancing at 
the plates and glasses, she added, "Come, I think 
there can't be much amiss! You're a good old Clare, 
but you should have let one of the men fetch that tray 
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in; life in such weather as this is trouble enough of 
itself." 

Molly could not help wishing that her pretty com- 
panion would have told Lady Cuxhaven that she her- 
self had helped to finish up the ample luncheon; but 
no such idea seemed to come into her mind. She only 
said, — "Poor dear! she is not quite the thing yet; has 
got a headache, she says. I am going to put her down 
on my bed, to see if she can get a little sleep." 

Molly saw Lady Cuxhaven say something in a half- 
laughing manner to "Clare," as she passed her; and 
the child could not keep from tormenting herself by 
fancying that the words spoken sounded wonderfully 
like "Over-eaten herself, I suspect" However, she 
felt too poorly to worry herself long; the little white 
bed in the cool and pretty room had too many attrac- 
tions for her aching head. The muslin curtains flapped 
softly from time to time in the scented air that came 
through the open windows. Clare covered her up with 
a light shawl, and darkened the room. As she was 
going away Molly roused herself to say, "Please, 
ma^am, don't let them go away without me. Please 
ask somebody to waken me if I go to sleep. I am to 
go back with Miss Brownings." 

"Don't trouble yourself about it, dear; I'll take 
care," said Clare^ turning round at the door, and hissing 
her hand to little anxious Molly. And then she went 
away, and thought no more about it. The carriages 
came round at half-past four, hurried a little by Lady 
Cumnor, who had suddenly become tired of the busi- 
ness of entertaining, and annoyed at the repetition of 
indiscriminating admiration. 

"Why not have both carriages out, mamma, and 
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get rid of them all at once?" said Lady Cuxhaven. 
"This going by instalments is the most tiresome thing 
that could be imagined." So at last there had been a 
great hurry and an unmethodical way of packing off 
every one at once. Miss Browning had gone in the 
chariot (or "chawyot," as Lady Cumnor called it; — 
it rhymed to her daughter, Lady Hawyot — or Har- 
tiet, as the name was spelt in the Peerage)^ and Miss 
Phoebe had been speeded along with several other 
guests, away in a great roomy family conveyance, of 
file kind which we should now call an "omnibus." 
Each thought that Molly Gibson was with the other, 
and the truth was, that she lay fast asleep on Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick^s bed — Mrs. Kirkpatrick nde Clare. 

The housemaids came in to arrange the room. 
Their talking aroused Molly, who sat up on the bed, 
and tried to push back the hair from her hot forehead, 
and to remember where she was. She dropped down 
on her feet by the side of the bed, to the astonishment 
of the women, and said, — "Please, how soon are we 
going away?" 

"Bless us and save us! who'd ha' thought of any 
one being in the bed? Are you one of the Holling- 
ford ladies, my dear? They are all gone this hour or 
more!" 

"Oh, dear, what shall I do? That lady they call 
Clare promised to waken me in time. Papa will so 
wonder where I am, and I don't know what Betty will 
say." 

The child began to cry, and the housemaids looked 
at each other in some dismay and much sympathy. 
Just then, they heard Mrs. Kirkpatrick's step along the 
passages, approaching. She was singing some little 
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Italian air in a low musical voice, coming to her bed- 
room to dress for dinner. One housemaid said to the 
other, with a knowing look, "Best leave it to 
her;" and they passed on to their work in the other 
rooms. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick opened the door, and stood aghast 
at the sight of Molly. 

"Why, I quite forgot you!" she said at length. 
"Nay, don't cry; you'll make yourself not fit to be 
seen. Of course I must take the consequences of your 
over-sleeping yourself, and if I can't manage to get 
you back to Hollingford to-night, you shall sleep with 
me, and we'll do our best to send you home to-mor- 
row morning." 

"But papa!" sobbed out Molly. "He always 
wants me to make tea for him; and I have no night- 
things." 

"Well, don't go and make a piece of work about 
what can't be helped now. I'll lend you night- things, 
and your papa must do without your making tea for 
him to-night. And another time don't over-sleep your- 
self in a strange house; you may not always find your- 
self among such hospitable people as they are here. 
Why now, if you don't cry and make a figure of your- 
self, I'll ask if you may" come in to dessert with Master 
Smythe and the little ladies. You shall go into the 
nursery, and have some tea with them; and then you 
must come back here and brush your hair and make 
yourself tidy. I think it is a very fine thing for you 
to be stopping in such a grand house as this; many a 
little girl would like nothing better." 

During this speech she was arranging her toilette 
for dinner — tsiing off her black morning gown; 
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putting on her dressing-gown; shaking her long soft 
aabom hair over her shoulders, and glancing about the 
room in search of various articles of her dress, — a 
running flow of easy talk came babbling out all the time. 

"I have a little girl of my own, dear! I douH know 
what she would not give to be sta3ring here at Lord 
Cumnor's with me; but, instead of that, die has to 
spend her holidays at school; and 3;^ you are looking 
as miserable as can be at the thought of stopping for 
just one night I really have been as busy as can be 
with those tiresome — those good ladies, I mean, from 
Hollingford — and one can't think of everything at a 
time.'' 

Molly — only child as she was — had stopped her 
tears at the mention of that littie girl of Mrs. Kirk- 
Patrick's, and now she ventured to say, — 

''Are you married, ma'am; I thought she called 
you Clare?" 

In high good-humour Mrs. Kirkpatrick made reply: 
— "I don't look as if I was married, do I? Evi^y 
one is surprised. And yet I have been a widow for 
seven months now: and not a grey hair on my head, 
though Lady Cuxhaven, who is youngs than I, has 
ever so many." 

"Why do they call you *Clai«?'" condnned Molly, 
findii^ her so aflBiMe and communicative. 

"Because I lived with them when I was Miss Clare. 
It is a pretty name, isn't it? I married a Mir. Kirk- 
patrick; he was only a curate, poor fellow; but he was 
of a very good frunily, and if three of his reUtioiis had 
died witiiout children I should have been a baron^^s 
wife. But Providence did not see fit to permit it; and we 
always resign ourselves to what is decided. Two 
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of his cousins married, and liad large families; and 
poor dear Kirkpatrick died, leaving me a widow." 

"You have a little girl?" asked Molly. 

"Yes: darling Cynthia! I wish you could see her; 
she is my only comfort now. If I have time I will 
show you her picture when we come up to bed; but I 
must go now. It does not do to keep Lady Cumnor 
waiting a moment, and she asked me to be down early, 
to help with some of the people in the house. Now I 
shall ring this bell, and when the housemaid comes, 
ask her to take you into the nursery, and to tell Lady 
Cuxhaven's nurse who you are. And then you'll have 
tea with the little ladies, and come in with them to 
dessert. There! I*m sorry youVe overslept yourself, 
and are left here; but give me a kiss, and don't cry — 
you really are rather a pretty child, though youVe not 
got Cynthia's colouring! Oh, Nanny, would you be so 
very kind as to take this young lady — (what's your 
name, my dear? Gibson?) — Miss Gibson, to Mrs. 
Dyson, in the nursery, and ask her to allow her to 
drink tea with the young ladies there; and to send 
her in with them to dessert I'll explain it all to my 
lady." 

Nanny's face brightened out of its gloom when she 
heard the name Gibson; and, having ascertained from 
Molly that she was "the doctor's" child, she showed 
more willingness to comply with Mrs, Kirkpatrick's 
request than was usual with her. 

Molly was an obliging girl, and fond of children; 
so, as long as she was in the nursery, she got on pretty 
well, being obedient to the wishes of the supreme power, 
and even very useful to Mrs. Dyson, by playing at 
tricks, and thus keeping a- little one quiet while its 
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brothers and sisters were being arrayed in gay attire, 
— lace and muslin, and velvet, and brilliant broad 
ribbons. 

"Now, miss," said Mrs. Dyson, when her own espe- 
cial charge were all ready, "what can I do for you? 
You have not got another frock here, have you?" No, 
indeed, she had not; nor if she had had one, could it 
have been of a smarter nature than her present thick 
white dimity. So she could only wash her face and 
hands, and submit to the nurse's brushing and perfuming 
her hair. She thought she would rather have stayed in 
the park all night long, and slept under the beautiful 
quiet cedar, than have to undergo the unknown ordeal 
of "going down to dessert," which was evidently re- 
garded both by children and nurses as the event of the 
day. At length there was a summons from a footmem, 
and Mrs. Dyson, in a rustling silk gown, marshalled 
her convoy, and set sail for the dining-room door. 

There was a large party of gentlemen and ladies 
sitting round the decked table, in the brilliantly lighted 
room. Each dainty little child ran up to its mother, 
or aunt, or particular friend; but Molly had no one to 
go to. 

"Who is that tall girl in the thick white frock? 
Not one of the children of the house, I think?" 

The lady addressed put up her glass, gazed at 
Molly, and dropped it in an instant. "A French girl, 
I should imagine. I know Lady Cuxhaven was in- 
quiring for one to bring up with her little girls, that 
they might get a good accent early. Poor little woman, 
she looks wild and strange!" And the speaker, who 
sate next to Lord Cumnor, made a little sign to Molly 
to come to her; Molly crept up to her as to the first 
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shelter; but when the lady began talking to her in 
French, she blushed violently, and said in a very low 
voice, — 

"I don't understand French. I'm only Molly Gibson, 
ma'am." 

"Molly Gibson!" said the lady, out loud; as if that 
was not much of an explanation. 

Lord Cumnor caught the words and the tone. 

"Oh, hoi" said he. "Are you the little girl who 
has been sleeping in my bed?" 

He imitated the deep voice of the fabulous bear, 
who asks thb question of the little child in the story; 
but Molly had never read the "Three Bears," and 
fancied that his anger was real; she trembled a little, 
and drew nearer to the kind lady who had beckoned 
her as to a refuge. Lord Cumnor was very fond of 
getting hold of what he fancied was a joke, and working 
his idea threadbare; so all the time the ladies were in 
the room he kept on his running fire at Molly, alluding 
to the Sleeping Beauty, the Seven Sleepers, and any 
other famous sleeper that came into his head. He had 
no idea of the misery his jokes were to the sensitive 
girl, who already thought herself a miserable sinner, 
for having slept on, when she ought to have been 
awake. If Molly had been in the habit of putting two 
and two together, she might have found an excuse for 
herself, by remembering that Mrs. Kirkpatrick had 
promised faithfully to awaken her in time; but all the 
girl thought of was , how little they wanted her in this 
grand house; how she must seem like a careless intruder 
who had no business there. Once or twice she wondered 
where her father was, and whether he was missing her; 
but the thought of the familiar happiness of home 
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brought sncli a choking in her throat, that she felt she 
must not give way to it, for fear of bursting out crying; 
and she had instinct enough to feel that, as she was left 
at the Towers, the less trouble she gave, the more she 
kept herself out of observation, the better. 

She followed the ladies out of the dining-room, 
almost hoping that no one would see her. But that 
was impossible, and she immediately became the subject 
of conversation between the awftd Lady Cumnor and 
her kind neighbour at dinner. 

"Do you know, I thought this young lady was 
French when I first saw her? she has got the black 
hair and eyelashes, and grey eyes, and colourless com- 
plexion which one meets with in some parts of France, 
and I know Lady Cuxhaven was trying to find a well- 
educated girl who would be a pleasant companion to 
her children." 

"No!" said Lady Cumnor, looking very stem, as 
Molly thought "She is the daughter of our medical 
man at Hollingford; she came with the school visitors 
this morning, and she was overcome by the heat and 
fell asleep in Clare's room, and somehow managed to 
over-sleep herself, and did not waken up till all the 
carriages were gone. We will send her home to-morrow 
morning, but for to-night she must stay here, and Clare 
is kind enough to say she may sleep with her." 

There was an implied blame running through this 
speech, that Molly felt like needle-points all t)ver her. 
Lady Cuxhaven came up at this moment. Her tone 
was as deep, her manner of speaking as abrupt and 
authoritative, as her mother's, but Molly felt the kinder 
nature underneath. 

"How are you now, my dear? You look better 
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than you did under the cedar-tree. So you're to stop 
here to-night? Clare, don't you think we could find 
Bonie of those hooks of engravings that woald interest 
Miss Gihson." 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick came gliding up to the place 
where Molly stood; and hegan petting her with pretty 
words and actions, while Lady Cuxhaven turned over 
heavy volumes in search of one that might interest 
the girl. 

"Poor darling! I saw you come into the dining- 
room, looking so shy; and I wanted you to come near 
me, but I could not make a sign to you, because Lord 
Cuxhaven was speaking to me at the time, telling me 
about his travels. Ah, here is a nice book — Lodge^B 
Fortraits; now I'll sit by you and tell you who they 
all are, and all about them. Don't trouble yourself any 
more, dear Lady Cuxhaven; I'll take chaise of her; 
pray leave her to me!" 

Molly grew hotter and hotter as these last words 
met her ear. If they would only leave her alone, and 
not labour at being kind to her; would "not trouble 
themselves" about her! These words of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick's seemed to quench the gratitude she was feeling 
to Lady Cuxhaven for looking for something to amuse 
her. But, of course, it was a trouble, and she ought 
never to have been there. 

By-and-by, Mrs. Kirkpatrick was called away to 
accompany Lady Agnes' song; and then Molly really 
had a few minutes' enjoyment She could look round 
the room, unobserved, and, sure, never was any place 
out of a king's house so grand and magnificent Large 
mirrors, velvet curtains, pictures in their gilded frames, 
a multitude of dazzling lights decorated the vast saloon, 
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and the floor was studded with group of ladies and 
gentlemen, all dressed in gorgeous attire. Suddenly 
MoUy bethought her of the children whom she had ac- 
companied into the dining-room, and to whose ranks 
she had appeared to belong, — where were they? Gone 
to bed an hour before, at some quiet signal from their 
mother. Molly wondered if she might go, too — if she 
could ever find her way back to the haven of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick's bedroom. But she was at some distance 
from the door; a long way from Mrs. Kirkpatrick, to 
whom she felt herself to belong more than to any one 
else. Far, too, from Lady Cuxhaven, and the terrible 
Lady Cumnor, and her jocose and good-natured lord. 
So Molly sate on, turning over pictures which she did 
not see; her heart growing heavier and heavier in the 
desolation of all this grandeur. Presently a footman 
entered the room, and after a moment's looking about 
him, he went up to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, where she sate 
at the piano , the centre of the musical portion of the 
company, ready to accompany any singer, and smiling 
pleasantly as she willingly acceded to all requests. She 
came now towards Molly, in her comer, and said to 
her, — 

"Do you know, darling, your papa has come for 
you, and brought your pony for you to ride home; so 
I shall lose my little bedfellow, for I suppose you 
must go." 

Go! was there a question of it in Molly's mind, as 
she stood up quivering, sparkling, almost crying out 
loud. She was brought to her senses, though, by Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick's next words. 

"You must go and wish Lady Cumnor good-night, 
you know, my dear, and thank her ladyship for her 
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kindneBS to 3^011. Slie is there^ near thut stutue. tidkiug 
to Mr. CoorteDay.'' 

Yes! she was there — forty feet away — a hundred 
miles away! All that blank space had to be crossed; 
and then a speech to be made! 

^Mnst I go?" asked Molly, in the most pitiful and 
pleading voice possible. 

"Yes; make haste about it; there is nothing so 
formidable in it, is there?" replied Mrs. Kirkpatriok, 
in a sharper voice than before, aware that they were 
wanting her at the piano, and anxious to get the busi- 
ness in hand done as soon as possible. 

MoUy stood still for a minute, then, looking up, she 
said, softly, — 

"Would you mind coming with me, please?" 

"No! not I!" said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, seeing that 
her compliance was likely to be the most speedy way 
of getting through the affair; so she took Molly^s hand, 
and, on the way, in passing the group at the piano, she 
said, smiling, in her pretty genteel manner, — 

"Our little friend here is shy and modest, and 
wants me to accompany her to Lady Cumnor to wish 
good-night; her fadier has come for her, and she is 
going away." 

Molly did not know how it was afterwards, but she 
pulled her hand out of Mrs. Kirkpatrick^s on hearing 
these words, and going a step or two in advance came 
up to Lady Cumnor, grand in purple velvet, and drop- 
ping a curtsey almost after the fashion of the school- 
children, she said, — 

"My lady, papa is come, and I am going away; 
and, my lady, I wish you good-night, and thank you 
for your kindness. Your ladyship^s kindness, I mean,^* 
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she said, correcting herself as she remembered Miss 
Browning's particular instructions as to the etiquette to 
be observed to earls and countesses, and their honour- 
able progeny, as they were given that morning on the 
road to the Towers. 

She got out of the saloon somehow; she believed 
afterwards, on thinking about it, that she had never 
bidden good-by to Lady Cuxhaven, or Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, or "all the rest of them," as she irreverently 
styled them in her thoughts. 

Mr. Gibson was in the housekeeper's room, when 
Molly ran in, rather to the stately Mrs. Brown's dis- 
comfiture. She threw her arms round her father's neck. 
"Oh, papa, papa, papa! lam so glad you have come;" 
and then she burst out crying, stroking his face almost 
hysterically as if to make sure he was there. 

"Why, what a noodle you are, Molly I Did you 
think I was going to give up my little girl to live at 
the Towers all the rest of her life? You make as much 
work about my coming for you, as if you thought I 
had. Make haste, now, and get on your bonnet. Mrs. 
Brown, may I ask you for a shawl, or a plaid, or a 
wrap of some kind to pin about her for a petticoat?" 

He did not mention that he had come home from 
a long round not half an hour before, a round from 
which he had returned dinnerless and hungry; but, on 
finding that Molly had not come back from the Towers, 
he had ridden his tired horse round by Miss Brownings', 
and found them in self-reproachful, helpless dismay. 
He would not wait to listen to their tearful apologies; 
he galloped home, had a fresh horse and Molly's pony 
saddled, and though Betty called after him with a 
riding-skirt for the child, when he was not ten yards 
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&om his own stable-door, he refused to txim back for 
it, but went o£P, as Dick the stableman said, '^muttering 
to himself awful." 

Mrs. Brown had her bottle of wine out, and her 
plate of cake, before Molly came back from her long 
expedition to Mrs. Kirkpatrick*s room, "pretty nigh on 
to a quarter of a mile off," as the housekeeper informed 
the impatient father, as he waited for his child to come 
down arrayed in her morning's finery with the gloss 
of newness worn off. Mr. Gibson was a favourite in 
all the Towers' house-hold, as family doctors generally 
are; bringing hopes of relief at times of anxiety and 
distress; and Mrs. Brown, who was subject to gout, 
especially delighted in petting him whenever he would 
allow her. She even went out into the stable-yard to 
pin Molly up in the shawl, as she sate upon the rough- 
coated pony, and has^arded the somewhat safe con- 
jecture, — 

"I daresay she'll be happier at home, Mr. Gibson," 
as they rode away. 

Once out into the park Molly struck her pony, and 
urged him on as hard as he would go. Mr. Gibson called 
out at last: 

"Molly! we're coming to the rabbit-holes; it's not 
safe to go at such a pace. Stop." And as she drew 
rein he rode up alongside of her. 

"We're getting into the shadow of the trees, and 
it's not safe riding fast here." 

"Oh! papa, I never was so glad in all my life. I 
felt like a lighted candle when they're putting the ex- 
tinguisher on it." 

"Did you? How d'ye know what the candle 
feeU?" 
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"Oh, I don't know, bnt I did." And again, after 
a pause, she said, — "Oh, I am so glad to be here! 
It is so pleasant riding here in the open free, firesh air, 
crashing out snch a good smell from the dewy grass. 
Pi^! are you there? I can't see yon." 

He rode close np alongside of her: he was not sore 
bnt what she might be afraid of riding in the dark 
shadows, so he laid his hand upon hers. 

"Oh! I am so glad to feel yon," squeezing his hand 
hard. "Papa, I should like to get a chain like Ponto's, 
just as long as your longest round, and then I could 
fasten us two to each end of it, and when I wanted 
you I could pull, and if you did not want to come, 
you could pull back again; but I should know you 
knew I wanted you, and we could never lose each 
other." 

"Tm rather lost in that plan of yours; the details, 
as you state them, are a little puzzling; but if I make 
them out rightly, I am to go about the country, like 
the donkeys on the common, with a dog fastened to my 
hind leg." 

"I don't mind your calling me a clog, if only we 
were fastened together." 

"But I do mind you calling me a donkey," he re- 
plied. 

"I never did. At least I did not mean to. But it 
is such a comfort to know that I may be as rude as I 
like." 

"Is that what you've learnt from the grand com- 
pany you've been keeping to-day? I expected to find 
you so polite and ceremonious, that I read a few chapters 
of Sir Charles Chanddsan, in order to bring myself up 
to concert pitch." 
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"Oh, I do hope I shall never be a lord or a 
lady." 

"Well, to comfort you, I'll tell you this: I'm sure 
you'll never be a lord; and I think the chances are a 
thousand to one against your ever being the other, in 
the sense in which you mean." 

"I should lose myself eveiy time I had to fetch 
my bonnet, or else get tired of long passages and great 
staircases long before I could go out walking." 

"But you'd have your lady's-maid, you know." 

"Do you know, papa, I think lady's-maids are 
worse than ladies. I should not mind being a house- 
keeper so much." 

"No! the jam-cupboards and dessert would lie very 
conveniently to one^s hand," replied her father, medi- 
tatively. "But Mrs. Brown tells me that the thought 
of the dinners often keeps her from sleeping; there's 
that anxiety to be taken into consideration. Still, in 
every condition of life, there are heavy cares and re- 
sponsibilities." 

"Well! I suppose so," said Molly, gravely. "I 
know Betty says I wear her life out with the green 
stains I get in my frocks from sitting in the cherry- 
tree." 

"And Miss Browning said she had fretted herself 
into a headache with thinking how they had left you 
behind. I'm afraid you'll be as bad as a bill of fare 
to them to-night. How did it all happen, goosey?" 

"Oh, I went by myself to see the gardens; they 
are so beautiful! and I lost myself, and sat down to 
rest under a great tree; and Lady Cuxhaven and that 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick came; and Mrs. Kirkpatrick brought 
me some lunch, and then put me to sleep on her bed, 
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— and I thought she would waken me in time, and 
she did not; and so they'd all gone away; and when 
they planned for me to stop till to-morrow, I didn't 
like saying how very, very much I wanted to go home, 

— but I kept thinking how you would wonder where 
I was." 

"Then it was rather a dismal day of pleasure, 
goosey, eh?" 

"Not in the morning. I shall never forget the 
morning in that garden. But I was never so unhappy 
in all my life, as I have been all this long after- 
noon." 

Mr. Gibson thought it his duty to ride round by 
the Towers, and pay a visit of apology and thanks to 
the femily, before they left for London. He found 
them all on the wing, and no one was sufficiently at 
liberty to listen to his grateful civilities but Mrs. E^rk- 
patrick, who, although she was to accompany Lady 
Cuxhaven, and pay a visit to her former pupil, made 
leisure enough to receive Mr. Gibson, on behalf of the 
family; and assured him of her faithM remembrance 
of his great professional attention to her in former days 
in the most winning manner. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

Molly Gibson's Childhood. 

Sixteen years before this time, all Hollingford had 
been disturbed to its foundations by the intelligence 
that Mr. Hall, the skilful doctor, who had attended 
them all their days, was going to take a partner. It 
was no use reasoning to them on the subject; so Mr. 
Browning the vicar, Mr. Sheepshanks (Lord Cumnor's 
agent), and Mr. Hall himself, the masculine reasoners 
of the little society, left off the attempt, feeling that 
the Che %a/rh %a/rh would prove more silencing to the 
murmurs than many arguments. Mr. Hall had told his 
faithful patients that, even with the strongest spectacles, 
his sight was not to be depended upon ; and they might 
have found out for themselves that his hearing was 
very defective, although, on this point, he obstinately 
adhered to his own opinion, and was frequently heard 
to regret the carelessness of people^s communication 
nowadays, "like writing on blotting-paper, all the 
words running into each other," he would say. And 
more than once Mr. Hall had had attacks of a suspi- 
cious nature, — "rheumatism" he used to call them; 
but he prescribed for himself as if they had been gout, 
which had prevented his immediate attention to impera- 
tive summonses. But, blind and deaf, and rheumatic 
as he might be, he was still Mr. Hall the doctor who 
could heal all their ailments — unless they died mean- 
while — and he had no right to speak of growing old, 
and taking a partner. 
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He went very steadily to work all the same; ad- 
vertising in medical journals, reading testimonials, 
sifting character and qualifications; and just when the 
elderly maiden ladies of Hollingford thought that they 
had convinced their contemporary that he was as young 
as ever, he startled them hy bringing his new partner, 
Mr. Gibson, to call upon them, and began "slyly," as 
these ladies said, to introduce him into practice. And 
"who was this Mr. Gibson?" they asked, and echo 
might answer the question, if she liked, for no one 
else did. No one ever in all his life knew anytMng 
more of his antecedents than the Hollingford people 
might have found out the first day they saw him: that 
he was tall, grave, rather handsome than otherwise; 
thin enough to be called "a very genteel figure," in 
those days, before muscular Christianity had come into 
vogue; speaking with a slight Scotch accent; and, as 
one good lady observed, "so very trite in his conversa- 
tion," by which she meant sarcastic. As to his birth, 
parentage, and education, — the favourite conjecture 
of Hollingford society was, that he was the illegitimate 
son of a Scotch duke, by a Frenchwoman; and the 
grounds for this conjecture were these: — He spoke 
with a Scotch accent; therefore, he must be Scotch. 
He had a very genteel appearance, an elegant figure, 
and was apt — so his ill-wishers said — to give him- 
self airs; therefore, his father must have been some 
person of quality; and, that granted, nothing was easier 
than to run this supposition up all the notes of the 
scale of the peerage, — baronet, baron, viscount, earl, 
marquis, duke. Higher they dared not go, though one 
old lady, acquainted with English history, hazarded the 
remark, that "she believed that one or two of the 
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Stuarts — hem — had not always been, — ahem — 
quite correct in their — conduct; and she fancied such 
— ahem — things ran in families." But, in popular 
opinion, Mr. Gibson's father always remained a duke; 
nothing more. 

Then his mother must have been a Frenchwoman, 
because his hair was so ^ black; and he was so sallow; 
and because he had been in Paris. All this mi^ht be 
true, or might not; nobody ever knew, or foiind out 
anything more about him than what Mr. Hall told 
them, namely, that his professional qualifications were 
as high as his moral character, and that both were far 
above the average, as Mr. Hall had taken pains to 
ascertain before introducing him to his patients. The 
popularity of this world is as transient as its glory, as 
Mr. Hall found out before the first year of his partner- 
ship was over. He had plenty of leisure left to him 
now to nurse his gout and cherish his eyesight. The 
younger doctor had carried the day; nearly every one 
sent for Mr. Gibson. Even at the great houses — 
even at the Towers, that greatest of all, where Mr. 
Hall had introduced his new partner with fear and 
trembling, with untold anxiety as to his behaviour, 
and the impression he might make on my lord the 
Earl, and my lady the Countess, Mr. Gibson was re- 
ceived at the end of a twelvemonth with as much 
welcome respect for his professional skill as Mr. HaU 
himself had ever been. Nay — and this was a little 
too much for even the kind old doctor's good temper — 
Mr. Gibson had even been invited once to dinner at 
the Towers, to dine with the great Sir Astley, the head 
of the profession! To be sure, Mr. Hall had been 
asked as well; but he was laid up just then with his 
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gout (since he had had a partner the rheumatism had 
been allowed to develope itself), and he had not been 
able to go. Poor. Mr. Hall never quite got over this 
mortification; after it he allowed himself to become 
dim of sight and hard of hearing, and kept pretty 
closely to the house during the two winters that re- 
mained of his life. He sent for an orphan grand-niece 
to keep him company in his old age; he, the woman- 
contemning old bachelor, became thankful for the 
cheerful presence of the pretty, bonny Mary Pearson, 
who was good and sensible, and nothing more. She 
formed a close friendship with the daughters of the 
vicar, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Gibson found time to 
become very intimate with all three. HoUingford 
speculated much on which young lady would become 
Mrs. Gibson, and was rather sorry when the talk about 
possibilities, and the gossip about probabilities, with 
regard to the handsome young surgeon's marriage, 
ended in the most natural manner in the world, by 
his marrying his predecessor's niece. The two Miss 
Brownings showed no signs of going into a consumption 
on the occasion, although their looks and manners were 
carefully watched. On the contrary, they were rather 
boisterously merry at the wedding, and poor Mrs. 
Gibson it was that died of consumption, four or five 
years after her marriage — three years after the death 
of her great-uncle, and when her only child, Molly, 
was just three years old. 

Mr. Gibson did not speak much about the grief at 
the loss of his wife, which it was supposed that he felt. 
Indeed, he avoided all demonstrations of sympathy, 
and got up hastily and left the room when Miss Phoebe 
Browning first saw him after his loss, and burst into 
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an uncontrollable flood of tears, which threatened to 
end in hysterics. Miss Browning afterwards said she 
never could forgive him for his hard-heartedness on 
that occasion; but a fortnight afterwards she came to 
very high words with old Mrs. Goodenough, for gasping 
out her doubts whether Mr. Gibson was a man of deep 
feeling; judging by the narrowness of his crape hat- 
band, which ought to have covered his hat, whereas 
there was at least three inches of beaver to be seen. 
And, in spite of it all, Miss Browning and Miss Phoebe 
considered themselves as Mr. Gibson's most intimate 
friends, in right of their regard for his dead wife, and 
would fain have taken a quasi-motherly interest in his 
little girl, had she not been guarded by a watchful 
dragon in the shape of Betty, her nurse, who was 
jealous of any interference between her and her charge; 
and especially resentful and disagreeable towards all 
those ladies who, by suitable age, rank, or propin- 
quity, she thought capable of "casting sheep's eyes at 
master." 

Several years before the opening of this story, Mr. 
Gibson's position seemed settled for life, both socially and 
professionally. He was a widower, and likely to remain 
so; his domestic affections were centred on little Molly, 
but even to her, in their most private moments, he 
did not give way to much expression of his feelings; 
his most caressing appellation for her was "Goosey," 
and he took a pleasure in bewildering her infant mind 
with his badinage. He had rather a contempt for de- 
monstrative people, arising from his medical insight 
into the consequences to health of uncontrolled feeling. 
He deceived himself into believing that still his reason 
was lord of all, because he had never fallen into the 
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habit of expression on any other than pnrely intel- 
lectual subjects. Molly, however, had her own intui- 
tions to guide her. Though her papa laughed at her, 
quizzed her, joked at her, in a way which the Miss 
Brownings called "really cruel" to each other when 
they were quite alone, Molly took her little griefs and 
pleasures, and poured them into her papa^s ears, sooner 
even than into Betty's, that kind-hearted termagant. 
The child grew to understand her father well, and the 
two had the most delightful intercourse together — half 
banter, half seriousness, but altogether confidential 
friendship. Mr. Gibson kept three servants; Betty, a 
cook, and a girl who was supposed to be housemaid, 
but who was under both the elder two, and had a 
pretty life of it in consequence. Three servants would 
not have been required if it had not been Mr. Gibson's 
habit, as it had been Mr. HalFs before him, to take 
two "pupils," as they were called in the genteel 
language of HoUingford, "apprentices," as they were 
in fact — being bound by indentures, and paying a 
handsome premium to learn their business. They lived 
in the house, and occupied an uncomfortable, am- 
biguous, or, as Miss Browning called it with some 
truth, "amphibious" position. They had their meals 
with Mr. Gibson and MoUy, and were felt to be ter- 
ribly in the way; Mr. Gibson not being a man who 
could make conversation, and hating the duty of talk- 
ing under restraint. Yet something within him made 
him wince, as if his duties were not rightly performed, 
when, as the cloth was drawn, the two awkward lads 
rose up with joyful alacrity, gave him a nod, which 
was to be interpreted as a bow, knocked against each 
other in their endeavours to get out of the dining-room 
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quickly; and then might be heard dashing along a 
passage which led to the snrgerj, choking with half- 
suppressed laughter. Yet the annoyance he felt at this 
dull sense of imperfectly fulfilled duties only made his 
sarcasms on their inefficiency, or stupidity, or ill man- 
ners, more bitter than before. 

Beyond direct professional instruction, he did not 
know what to do with the succession of pairs of young 
men, whose mission seemed to be, to be plagued by 
their master consciously, and to plague him uncon- 
sciously. Once or twice Mr. Gibson had declined 
taking a fresh pupil, in the hopes of shaking himself 
free from the incubus, but his reputation as a clever 
surgeon had spread so rapidly that his fees which he 
had thought prohibitory, were willingly paid, in order 
that the young man might make a start in life, with 
the prestige of having been a pupil of Gibson of Hol- 
lingford. But as Molly grew to be a little girl instead 
of a child, when she was about eight years old, her 
father perceived the awkwardness of her having her 
breakfasts and dinners so often alone with the pupils, 
without his uncertain presence. To do away with this 
evil, Ihore than for the actual instruction she could 
give, he engaged a respectable woman, the daughter 
of a shopkeeper in the town , who had left a destitute 
family, to come every morning before breakfast, and 
to stay with Molly till he came home at night; or, if 
he was detained, until the child's bed-time. 

"NowT^y fe Eyre ," said he, summing up his in- 
structions the day before she entered upon her office, 
"remember this: you are to make good tea for the 
young men, and see that they have their meals com- 
fortably, and — you are five-and-thirty, I think you 
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said? — try and make them talk, — rationally, I am 
afraid is beyond your or anybody's power; but make 
them talk without stammering or giggling. Don't teach 
Molly too muchi she must sew, and read, and"'wSte, 
and do her sums; but I want to keep her a child, and 
if I find more learning desirable for her, I'll see about 
giving it to her myself. After all, I'm not sure that 
reading or writing is necessary. Many a good woman 
gets married with only a cross instead of her name; 
it's rather a diluting of mother- wit, to my fancy; but, 
however, we must yield to the prejudices of society. 
Miss Eyre, and so you may teach the child to read." 
Miss Eyre listened in silence, perplexed but de- 
termined to be obedient to the directions of the doctor, 
whose kindness she and her family had good cause to 
know. She made strong tea; she helped the young 
men liberally in Mr. Gibson's absence, as well as in his 
presence, and she found the way to unloosen their 
tongues, whenever their master was away, by talking 
to them on trivial subjects in her pleasant homely way. 
She taught Molly to read and write, but tried honestly 
to keep her back in every other branch of education. 
It was only by fighting and struggling hard, that bit 
by bit Molly persuaded her father to let her have 
French and drawing lessons. He was always afraid of 
her becoming too much educated, though he need not 
have been alarmed; the masters who visited such small 
country towns as Hollingford forty years ago, were no 
such great proficients in their arts. Once a week she 
joined a dancing class in the assembly-room at the 
principal inn in the town: the "Cumnor Arms;" and, 
being daunted by her father in every intellectual at- 
tempt, she read every book that came in her way, 
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almost with as much delight as if it had been for- 
bidden. For his station in life, Mr. Gibson had an 
nnusnally good library; the medical portion of it was 
inaccessible to Molly, being kept in the surgery, but 
every other book she had either read, or tried to read. 
Her summer place of study was that seat in the cherry- 
tree, where she got the green stains on her frock, that 
have already been mentioned as likely to wear Betty's 
life out. In spite of this "hidden worm i' th' bud," 
Betty was to all appearance strong, alert, and flourish- 
ing. She was the one crook in Miss Eyre's lot, who 
was otherwise so happy in having met with a suitable 
well-paid employment just when she needed it most. 
But Betty, though agreeing in theory with her master 
when he told her of the necessity of having a governess 
for his little daughter, was vehemently opposed to any 
division of her authority and influence over the child 
who had been her charge, her plague, and her delight 
ever since Mrs. Gibson's death. She took up her posi- 
tion as censor of all Miss Eyre's sayings and doings 
from the very first, and did not for one moment con- 
descend to conceal her disapprobation in her heart. 
She could not help respecting the patience and pains- 
taking of the good lady, — for a "lady" Miss Eyre 
was in the best sense of the word, though in Holling- 
ford she only took rank as a shopkeeper's daughter. 
Yet Betty buzzed about her with the teasing per^ 
tinacity of a gnat, always ready to find fault, if not to 
bite. Miss Eyre's only defence came from the quarter 
whence it might least have been expected — from her 
pupil; on whose fancied behalf, as an oppressed little 
personage, Betty always based her attacks. But very 
early in the day Molly perceived their injustice, and 
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soon afterwards she began to respect Miss Eyre for 
her silent endurance of what evidently gave her far 
more pain than Betty imagined. Mr. Gibson had been 
a friend in need to her family, so Miss Eyre restrained 
her complaints, sooner than annoy him. And she had 
her reward. Betty would offer Molly all sorts of small 
temptations to neglect Miss Eyre's wishes; Molly steadily 
resisted, and plodded away at her task of sewing or her 
difficult sum. Betty made cumbrous jokes at Miss 
Eyre's expense. Molly looked up with the utmost 
gravity, as if requesting the explanation of an un- 
intelligible speech; and there is nothing so quenching 
to a wag as to be asked to translate his jest into plain 
matter-of-fact English, and to show wherein the point 
lies. Occasionally Betty lost her temper entirely, and 
spoke impertinently to Miss Eyre; but when this had 
been done in Molly's defence, the girl flew out in such 
a violent passion of words in defence of her silent 
trembling governess, that even Betty herself was 
daunted, though she chose to take the child's anger as 
a good joke, and tried to persuade Miss Eyre herself 
to join in her amusement. 

"Bless the child! one would think I was a hungry 
pussy-cat, and she a hen-sparrow, with her wings all 
fluttering, and her little eyes aflame, and her beak 
ready to peck me just because I happened to look near 
her nest. Nay, child! if thou lik'st to be stifled in a 
nasty close room, learning things as is of no earthly 
good when they is learnt, instead o' riding on Job 
Donkin's hay-cart, it's thy look-out, not mine. She's 
a little vixen, isn't she?" smiling at Miss Eyre, as she 
finished her speech. But the poor governess saw no 
humour in the s^air; the comparison of Molly to a 
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hen-sparrow was lost upon her. She was sensitive and 
conscientious, and knew, from home experience, the 
evils of an ungovernable temper. So she began to re- 
prove Molly for giving way to her passion, and the 
child thought it hard to be blamed for what she con- 
sidered her just anger against Betty. But, after all, 
these were the small grievances of a very happy child- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Gibson^s Neighbours. 

MoLLT grew up among these quiet people in calm 
monotony of life, without any 'greater event than that 
which has been recorded, — the being left behind at 
the Towers — until she was nearly seventeen. She 
had become a visitor at the school, but she had never 
gone again to the annual festival at the great house; 
it was easy to find some excuse for keeping away, and 
the recollection of that day was not a pleasant one on 
the whole, though she often thought how much she 
should like to see the gardens again. 

Lady Agnes was married; there was only Lady 
Harriet remaining at home; Lord Hollingford, the 
eldest son, had lost his wife, and was a good deal more 
at the Towers since he had become a widower. He 
was a tall ungainly man, considered to be as proud as 
his mother, the countess; but, in fact, he was only shy, 
and slow at making commonplace speeches. He did 
not know what to say to people whose daily habits 
and interests were not the same as his; he would have 
been very thankful for a handbook of small-talk, and 
would have learnt off his sentences with good-humoured 
diligence. He often envied the fluency of his garrulous 
father, who delighted in talking to everybody, and 
was perfectly unconscious of the incoherence of his 
conversation. But, owing to his constitutional reserve 
and shyness. Lord Hollingford was not a popular man 
although his kindness of heart was very great, his sim- 
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plicity of character extreme, and his scientific acquire- 
ments considerable enough to entitle him to much 
reputation in the European republic of learned men. 
In this respect Hollingford was proud of him. The 
inhabitants knew that the great, grave, clumsy heir to 
its fealty was highly esteemed for his wisdom; and that 
he had made one or two discoveries, though in what 
direction they were no quite sure. But it was safe to 
point him out to strangers visiting the little town, as 
"That's Lord Hollingford — the famous Lord Hol- 
lingford, you know; you must have heard of him, he 
is so scientific." If the strangers knew his name, they 
also knew his claims to fame; if they did not, ten to 
one but they would appear as if they did, and so con- 
ceal not only their own ignorance, but that of their 
companions, as to the exact nature of the sources of his 
reputation. 

He was left a widower with two or three boys. 
They were at a public school; so that their companion- 
ship could make the house in which he had passed his 
married life but little of a home to him, and he conse- 
quently spent much of his time at the Towers; where 
his mother was proud of him, and his father very fond, 
but ever so little afraid of him. His friends were 
always welcomed by Lord and Lady Cumnor; the 
former, indeed, was in the habit of welcoming every- 
body everywhere; but it was a proof of Lady Cumnor's 
real affection for her distinguished son, that she allowed 
him to ask what she called "all sorts of people" to the 
Towers. "All sorts of people" meant really those who 
were distinguished for science and learning, without 
regard to rank: and it must be confessed, witiiout much 
i^gard to polished manners likewise. 
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Mr. Hall, Mr. Oibsan^s predecessor, had always 
been received with friendly condescension by my lady, 
who had found him established as the family medical 
man, when first she came to the Towers on her mar- 
riage; but she never thought of interfering with his 
custom of taking his meals, if he needed refreshment, 
in the housekeeper's room, not with the housekeeper, 
hien entendu. The comfortable, clever, stout, and red- 
faced doctor would very much have preferred this, 
even if he had had the choice given him (which he 
never had) of taking his "snack," as he called it, with 
my lord and my lady, in the grand dining-room. Of 
course, if some great surgical gun (like Sir Astley) 
was brought down from London to bear on the family's 
health, it was due to him, as well as to the local 
medical attendant, to ask Mr. Hall to dinner, in a 
formal ceremonious manner, on which occasion Mr. 
Hall buried his chin in voluminous folds of white 
muslin, put on his knee-breeches, with bunches of 
ribbon at the sides, his silk stockings and buckled 
shoes, and otherwise made himself excessively uncom- 
fortable in his attire, and went forth in state in a post- 
chaise from the "Cumnor Arms,'' consoling himscdf in 
the private comer of his heart for the discomfort he 
was enduring with the idea of how well it would sound 
the next day in the ears of the squires whom he was 
in the habit of attending. "Yesterday at dinner the 
earl said," or "the countess remarked," or "I was sur- 
prised to hear when I was dining at the Towers 
yesterday." But somehow things had changed since 
Mr. Gibson had become "the doctor" par excellence at 
HoUingford. Miss Brownings thought that it was be- 
cause he had such an elegant figure, and "such a 
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distinguislied manner;" Mrs. Goodenough, "because of 
his aristocratic connections'* — "the son of a Scotch 
duke, my dear, never mind on which side of the 
blanket*' — but the fact was certain; although he 
might frequently ask Mrs. Brown to give him some- 
thing to eat in the housekeeper's room — he had no 
time for all the fuss and ceremony of luncheon with 
my lady — he was always welcome to the grandest 
circle of visitors in the house. He might lunch with a 
duke any day that he chose; given that a duke was 
forthcoming at the Towers. His accent was Scotch, 
not provincial. He had not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on his bones; and leanness goes a great way to 
gentility. His complexion was sallow, and his hair 
black; in those days, the decade after the conclusion of 
the great continental war, to be sallow and black-a- 
vised was of itself a distinction; he was not jovial (as 
my lord remarked with a sigh, but it was my lady 
who endorsed the invitations), sparing of his words, 
intelligent, and slightly sarcastic. Therefore he was 
perfectly presentable. 

His Scotch blood (for that he was of Scottish descent 
there could be no manner of doubt) gave him just the 
kind of thistly dignity which made every one feel that 
they must tregit him with respect; so on that head he 
was assured. The grandeur of being an invited guest 
to dinner at the Towers from time to time, gave him 
but little pleasure for many years, but it was a form 
to be gone through in the way of his profession, with- 
out any idea of social gratification. 

But when Lord Hollingford returned to make the 
Towers his home, affairs were altered. Mr. Gibson 
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really heard and learnt things that interested him 
seriously, and that gave fresh flavour to his reading* 
From time to time he met the leaders of the scientific 
world; odd-looking, simple-hearted men, very much in 
earnest about their own particular subjects, and not 
having much to say on any other. Mr. Gibson found 
himself capable of appreciating such persons, and also 
perceived that they valued his appreciation, as it was 
honestly and inteUigently given. Indeed, by-and-by, 
he began to send contributions of his own to the more 
scientific of the medical journals, and thus partly in 
receiving, partly in giving out information and accurate 
thought, a new zest was added to his life. There was 
not much intercourse between Lord HoUingford and 
himself; the one was too silent and shy, the other two 
busy, to seek each other's society with the perseverance 
required to do away with the social distinction of rai\k 
that prevented their frequent meetings. But each was 
thoroughly pleased to come into contact with the other. 
Each could rely on the other's respect and sympathy 
with a security unknown to many who call themselves 
friends; and this was a source of happiness to both; to 
Mr. Gibson the most' so, of course; for his range of 
intelligent and cultivated society was the smaller. In- 
deed, there was no one equal to himself among the 
men with whom he associated, and this he had felt as a 
depressing influence, although he had never recognized 
the cause of his depression. There was Mr. Ashton, 
the vicar, who had succeeded Mr. Browning, a 
thoroughly good and kind-hearted man, but one with- 
out an original thought in him; whose habitual 
courtesy and indolent mind led him to agree to every 
opinion, not palpably heterodox, and to utter platitudes 
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in the most gentlemanly manner. Mr. Gibson had 
once or twice amused himself, by leading the vicar on 
in his agreeable admissions of arguments "as perfectly 
convincing," and of statements as "curious but un- 
doubted," till he had planted the poor clergyman in a 
bog of heretical bewilderment. But then Mr. Ashton's 
pain and suffering at suddenly finding out into what a 
theological predicament he had been brought, his real 
self-reproach at his previous admissions, were so great 
that Mr. Gibson lost all sense of ll^n , and hastened 
back to the Thirty-nine Articles with all the good-will 
in life, as the only means of soothing the vicar's con- 
science. On any other subject, except that of ortho- 
doxy, Mr. Gibson could lead him any lengths; but then 
his ignorance on most of them prevented bland ac- 
quiescence from arriving at any results which could 
startle him. He had some private fortune, and was 
not married, and lived the life of an indolent and refined 
bachelor; but though he himself was no very active 
visitor among his poorer parishioners, he was always 
willing to relieve their wants in the most liberal,, and, 
considering his habits, occasionally in the most self- 
denying manner, whenever Mr. Gibson, or any one 
else, made them clearly known to him. "Use my purse 
as freely as if it was your own, Gibson," he was wont 
to say. "I'm such a bad one at going about and 
making talk to poor folk — I daresay I don't do 
enough in that way — but I am most willing to 
give you anything for any one you may consider in 
want" 

"Thank you; I come upon you pretty often, I be- 
lieve, and make very little scruple about it; but if you'll 
allow me to suggest, it is, that you should not try to 
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make talk when you go into the cottages; but just 
talk." 

^'I don^t see the difference," said the vicar, a little 
querulously; "but I daresay there is a difference, and 
I have no doubt what you say is quite true. I should 
not make talk, but talk; and as both are equally diffi- 
cult to me, you must let me purchase the privilege of 
silence by this ten-pound note." 

"Thank you. It is not so satisfactory to me; and, 
I should think, not to yourself. But probably the 
Joneses and Greens will prefer it" 

Mr. Ashton would look with plaintive inquiry into 
Mr. Gibson's face after some such speech, as if asking 
if a sarcasm was intended. On the whole they went 
on in the most amiable way; only beyond the gregarious 
feeling common to most men, they had very little actual 
pleasure in each other's society. Perhaps the man of 
all others to whom Mr. Gibson took the most kindly — 
at least, until Lord Hollingford came into the neigh- 
bourhood — was a certain Squire Hamley. He and 
his ancestors had been called squire as long back as 
local tradition extended. But there was many a greater 
land-owner in the county, for Squire Hamley's estate 
was not more than eight hundred acres or so. But his 
family had been in possession of it long before the 
Earls of Cumnor had been heard of; before tlie Hely- 
Harrisons had bought Coldstone Park; no one in 
Hollingford knew the time when the Hamleys had not 
lived at Hamley. "Ever since the Heptarchy," said 
the vicar. "Nay," said Miss Browning, "I have heard 
that there were Hamleys of Hamley before the Romans." 
The vicar was preparing a polite assent, when Mrs. 
Goodenough came in with a still more startling asser- 
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tion. "I have always heerd," said slie, with all the 
slow authority of an oldest inhabitant, "that there was 
Hamley's of Hamley afore the time of the pagans." 
Mr. Ashton could only bow, and say, "Possibly, very 
possibly, madam." But he said it in so courteous a 
manner that Mrs. Goodenough looked round in a grati- 
fied way, as much as to say, "The Church confirms 
my words; who now will dare dispute them?" At any 
rate, the Hamleys were a very old family, if not ab- 
origines. They had not increased their estate for cen- 
turies; they had held their own, if even with an effort, 
and had not sold a rood of it for the last hundred 
years or so. But they were not an adventurous race. 
They never traded, or speculated, or tried agricultural 
improvements of any kind. They had no capital in 
any bank; nor what perhaps would have been more in 
character, hoards of gold in any stocking. Their mode 
of life was simple, and more like that of yeomen than 
squires. Indeed Squire Hamley, by continuing the 
primitive manners and customs of his forefathers the 
squires of the eighteenth century, did live more as a 
yeoman, when such a class existed, than as a squire 
of this generation. There was a dignity in this quiet 
conservatism that gained him an immense amount of 
respect both from high and low; and he might have 
visited at every house in the county had he so chosen. 
But he was very indifferent to the charms of society; 
and perhaps this was owing to the fact that the squire, 
Roger Hainley, who at present lived and reigned at 
Hamley, had not received so good an education as he 
ought to have done. His father, Squire Stephen, had 
been plucked at Oxford, and, with stubborn pride, he 
had refused to go up again. Nay more! he had sworn 
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a great oatli, as men did in those days, that none of 
his children to come should ever know either university 
by becoming a member of it. He had only one child, 
the present squire, and he was brought up according 
to his father's word; he was sent to a petty provincial 
school, where he saw much that he hated, and then 
turned loose upon the estate as its heir. Such a bringing 
up did not do him all the harm that might have been 
anticipated. He was imperfectly educated, and ignorant 
on many points; but he was aware of his deficiency, 
and regretted it in theory. He was awkward and un- 
gainly in society, and so kept out of it as much as 
possible; and he was obstinate, violent- tempered, and 
dictatorial in his own immediate circle. On the other 
side, he was generous, and true as steel; the very soul 
of honour, in fact. He had so much natural shrewd- 
ness, that his conversation was always worth listening 
to, although he was apt to start by assuming entirely 
false premises, which he considered as incontrovertible 
as if they had been mathematically proved; but, given 
the correctness of his premises, nobody could bring 
more natural wit and sense to bear upon the arguments 
based upon them. He had married a delicate fine 
London lady; it was one of those perplexing marriages 
of which one cannot understand the reasons. Yet they 
' were very happy, though possibly Mrs. Hamley^would 
not have sunk into the condition of a chronic invalid, 
if her husband had cared a little more for her various 
tastes, or allowed her the companionship of those who 
did. After his marriage he was wont to say he had 
got all that was worth having out of the crowd of 
houses they called London. It was a compliment to 
his wife which he repeated until the year of her death ; 
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it charmed her at first, it pleased her up to the last 
time of her hearing it; but, for all that, she used some- 
times to wish that he would recognize the fact that 
there might still be something worth hearing and seeing 
in the great city. But he never went there again, and 
though he did not prohibit her going, yet he showed 
so little sympathy with her when she came back full 
of what she had done on her visit that she ceased 
caring to go. Not but what he was kind and willing 
in giving his consent, and in furnishing her amply with 
money. "There, there, my little woman, take that! 
Dress yourself up as fine as any on 'em, and buy what 
you like, for the credit of Hamley of Hamley; and go 
to the park and the play, and show oS with the best 
on 'em. I shall be glad to see thee back again, I 
know; but have thy fling while thou art about it" 
Then when she came back it was, "Well, well, it has 
pleased thee, I suppose, so that's all right. But the 
very talking about it tires me, I know, and I can't 
think how you have stood it all. Come out and see 
how pretty ihe flowers are looking in the south garden. 
I've made them sow all the seeds you like; and I went 
over to HolHngford nursery to buy the cuttings of the 
plants you admired last year. A breath of fresh air 
will clear my brain after listening to all this talk about 
the whirl of London, which is like to have turned me 
giddy." 

Mrs. Hamley was a great reader, and had con- 
siderable literary taste. She was gentle and sentimental; 
tender and good. She gave up her visits to London; 
she gave up her sociable pleasure in the company of 
her fellows in education and position. Her husband, 
owing to the deficiencies of his early years, disliked 
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associating with those to whom he ought to have been 
an eqnal; he was too proud to mingle with his inferiors. 
I He loved his wife all the more dearly for her sacrifices 
for him; but, deprived of all her strong interests, she 
sank into ill-health; nothing definite; only she never 
was well. Perhaps if she had had a daughter it would 
have been better for her: but her two childreti were 
boys, and their father, anxious to give them the ad- 
vantages of which he himself had suffered the depriva- 
tion, sent the lads very early to a preparatory school. 
They were to go on to Rugby and Cambridge; the 
idea of Oxford was hereditarily distasteful in theHamley 
family. Osborne, the eldest — so called after his 
mother's maiden name — was fall of taste, and had 
some talent. His appearance had all the grace and 
refinement of his mother's. He was sweet-tempered" 
and affectionate, almost as demonstrative as a girl. He 
did well at school, carrying away many prizes; and 
was, in a word, the pride and delight of both father 
and mother; the confidential friend of the latter, in 
default of any other. Roger was two years younger 
than Osborne; clumsy and heavily built, like his father; 
his face was square, and the expression grave, and 
rather immobile. He was good, but dull, his school- 
masters said. He won no prizes, but brought home a 
ftivourable report of his conduct. When he caressed 
his mother, she used laughingly to allude to the fable 
of the lap-dog and the donkey; so thereafter he left 
off all personal demonstration of affection. It was a 
great question as to whether he was to follow his 
brother to college after he left Rugby. Mrs. Hamley 
thought it would be rather a throwing away of money, 
as he was so little likely to distinguish himself in in- 
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tellectaal pursuits; anything practical — sncli as a civil 
engineer — would be more the kind of life for him. 
She thought that it would be too mortifying for him to 
go to the same college and university as his brother, 
who was sure to distinguish himself — and, to be re- 
jpeatedly plucked, to come away wooden-spoon at last. 
But his father persevered doggedly, as was his wont, 
in his intention of giving both his sons the same educa- 
tion; they should both have the advantages of which 
he had been deprived. If Roger did not do well at 
Cambridge it would be his own fault. If his fathw 
did not send him thither, some day or other he might 
be regretting the omission, as Squire Stephen had done 
himself for many a year. So Roger followed his 
brother Osbwne to Trinity, and Mrs. Hamley was again 
left alone, after the year of indecision as to Roger's 
destination, which had been brought on by her urgency. 
She had not been able for many years to walk beyond 
her garden; the greater part of her life was spent on a 
sofa, wheeled to the window in summer, to the fireside 
in winter. The room which she inhabited was large 
and pleasant; four tall windows looked out upon a lawn 
dotted over with flower-beds, and melting away into a 
small wood, in the centre of which there was a pond, 
filled with water-lilies. About this unseen pond in the 
deep shade Mrs. Hamley had written many a pretty 
four- versed poem since she lay on her sofa, alternately 
reading and composing verse. She had a small table 
by her side on which there were the newest works of 
poetry and fiction; a pencil and blotting-book, with 
loose sheets of blank paper; a vase of flowers always 
of her husband's gathering; winter and summer, she 
had a sweet firesh nosegay every day. Her maid brought 
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her a draught of medicine every three hours, with a 
glass of clear water and a hiscuit; her husband came 
to her as often as his love for the open air and his 
labours out-of-doors permitted; but the event of her day, 
when her boys were absent, was Mr. Gibson's frequent 
professional visits. 

He knew there was real secret harm going on all 
this time that people spoke of her as a merely fanciful 
invalid*, and that one or two accused him of humouring 
her fancies. But he only smiled at such accusations. 
He felt that his visits were a real pleasure and light- 
ening of her growing and indescribable discomfort; he 
knew that Squire Hamley would have been only too 
glad if he had come every day; and he was conscious 
fiiat by careful watching of her symptoms he might 
mitigate her bodily pain. Besides all these reasons, he 
took great pleasure in the squire's society. Mr. Gibson 
enjoyed the other's unreasonableness; his quaintness; 
his strong conservatism in religion, politics, and morals. 
Mrs. Hamley tried sometimes to apologize for, or to 
soften away, opinions which she fancied were offensive 
to the doctor, or contradictions which she thought too 
abrupt; but at such times her husband would lay his 
great hand almost caressingly on Mr. Gibson's shoulder, 
and soothe his wife's anxiety, by saying, "Let us alone, 
little woman. We understand each other, don't we, 
doctor? Why, bless your life, he gives me better than 
he gets many a time; only, you see, he sugars it over, 
and says a sharp thing, and pretends it's all civility 
and humility; but I can tell when he's giving me 
a pill." 

One of Mrs. Hamley's often-expressed wishes had 
been, that Molly might come and pay her a visit. Mr. 
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Gibson always refused this request of hers, though he 
could hardly have given his reasons for these refusals. 
He did not want to lose the companionship of his child, 
in fact; but he put it to himself in quite a different 
way. He thought her lessons and her regular course 
of employment would be interrupted. The life in Mrs. 
Hamley's heated and scented room would not be good 
for the girl; Osborne and Roger Hamley would be at 
home, and he did not wish Molly to be thrown too 
exclusively upon them for young society; or they would 
not be at home, and it would be rather dull and de- 
pressing for his girl to be all the day long with a 
nervous invalid. 

But at length the day came when Mr. Gibson rode 
over, and volunteered a visit from Molly; an offer which 
Mrs. Hamley received with the "open arms of her 
heart," as she expressed it; and of which the duration 
was unspecified. And the cause for this change in Mr. 
Gibson's wishes was as follows: — It has been mentioned 
that he took pupils, rather against his inclination, it is 
true; but there they were, a Mr. Wynne and Mr. Coxe, 
"the young gentlemen," as they were called in the 
household; "Mr. Gibson's young gentlemen," as they 
were termed in the town. Mr. Wynne was the elder, 
the more experienced one, who could occasionally take 
his master's place, and who gained experience by 
visiting the poor, and the "chronic cases." Mr. Gibson 
used to talk over his practice with Mr. Wynne, and 
try and elicit his opinions in the vain hope that, some 
day or another, Mr. Wynne might start an original 
thought The young man was cautious and slow; he 
would never do any harm by his rashness, but at the 
same time he would always be a little behind his day. 

5* 
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Still Mr. Gibson remembered that be bad bad far worse 
"young gentlemen" to deal witb; and was content 
with, if not tbankfdl for, such an elder pnpil as Mr. 
Wynne. Mr. Coxe was a boy of nineteen or so, with 
brilliant red hair, and a tolerably red face, of both of 
which he was very conscious and much ashamed. He 
was the son of an Indian of&cer, an old acquaintance 
of Mr. Gibson's. Major Coxe was at some unpronounce- 
able station in the Punjaub, at the present time; but 
the year before he had been in England, and had re- 
peatedly expressed his great satisfaction at having 
placed his only child as a pupil to his old firiend, and 
had in fact almost charged Mr. Gibson with the 
guardianship as well as the instruction of his boy, 
giving him many injunctions which he thought were 
special in this case; but which Mr. Gibson with a touch 
of annoyance assured the major were always attended 
to in every case, with every pupil. But when the poor 
major ventured to beg that his boy might be considered 
as one of the family, and that he might spend his 
evenings in the drawing-room instead of the surgery, 
Mr. Gibson turned upon him with a direct refusal. 

"He must live like the others. I can't have the 
pestle and mortar carried into the drawing-room, and 
the place smelling of aloes." 

"Must my boy make pills himself, then?" asked 
the major, ruefully. 

"To be sure. The youngest apprentice always 
does. It's not hard work. He'll have the comfort of 
thinking he won't have to swallow them himself. And 
he'll have the run of the pomfret cakes, and the con- 
serve of hips, and on Sundays he shall have a taste of 
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tamarinds to reward him for his weekly labour at pill- 
making." 

Major Coxe was not quite sure whether Mr. Gibson 
was not laughing at him in his sleeve; but things 
were so far arranged, and the real advantages were so 
great, that he thought it was best to take no notice, 
but even to submit to the indignity of pill-making. 
He was consoled for all these rubs by Mr. Gibson's 
manner at last when the supreme moment of final 
parting arrived. The doctor did not say much; but 
there was something of real sympathy in his manner 
that spoke straight to the father's heart, and an 
implied "you have trusted me with your boy, and 
I have accepted the trust in fiiU," in each of the few 
last words. 

Mr. Gibson knew his business and human nature 
too well to distinguish young Coxe by any overt 
marks of favouritism; but he could not help showing 
the lad occasionally that he regarded him with especial 
interest as the son of a friend. Besides this claim 
upon his regard, there was something about the young 
man himself that pleased Mr. Gibson. He was rash 
and impulsive, apt to speak, hitting the nail on the 
head sometimes with unconscious cleverness, at other 
times making gross and startling blunders. Mr. 
Gibson useil to tell him that his motto would always 
be "kill or cure," and to this Mr. Coxe once made 
answer that he thought it was the best motto a doctor 
could have; for if he" could not cure the patient, it 
was surely best to get him out of his misery quietly, 
and at once. Mr. Wynne looked up in surprise, and 
observed that he should be afraid that such putting 
out of misery might be looked upon as homicide by 
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some people. Mr. Gibson said in a dry tone, that for 
his part he should not mind the imputation of homicide, 
but that it would not do to make away with profitable 
patients in so speedy a manner ; and that he thought 
that as loQg as they were willing and able to pay 
two-and-sixpence for the doctor's visit, it was his 
duty to keep them alive; of course, when they be- 
came paupers the case was different Mr. Wynne 
pondered over this speech; Mr. Coxe only laughed. 
At last Mr. Wynne said, — 

"But you go every morning, sir, before breakfast 
to see old Nancy Grant, and youVe ordered her this 
medicine, sir, which is about the most costly in 
Corbyn'sbiU?" 

"Have you not found out how difficult it is for 
men to live up to their precepts? You've a great deal 
to learn yet, Mr. Wynne!" said Mr. Gibson, leaving 
the surgery as he spoke. 

"I never can make the governor out," said Mr. 
Wynne, in a tone of utter despair. "What are you 
laughing at Coxey?" 

" Oh I I'm thinking how blest you are in having 
parents who have instilled moral principles into your 
youthful bosom. You'd go and be poisoning all the 
paupers off, if you hadn't been told that murder was 
a crime by your mother; you'd be thinking you were 
doing as you were bid, and quote old Gibson's words 
when you came to be tried. * Please, my lord judge, 
they were not able to pay for nly visits, and so I fol- 
lowed the rules of the profession as taught me by Mr. 
Gibson, the great surgeon at HoUingford, and poisoned 
the paupers.' " 

" I can't bear that scoffing way of his." 
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" And I like it If it wasn't for the governor's fun, 
and the tamarinds, and something else that I know of, 
I would run off to India. I hate stifling towns, and 
sick people, and the smell of drugs, and the stink of 
pills on my hands; — faugh!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Calf-Love. 

One day, for some reason or other, Mr. Gibson 
came home unexpectedly. He was crossing the hall, 
having come in by the garden-door — the garden 
communicated with the stable-yard, where he had left 
his horse — when the kitchen-door opened, and the 
girl who was underling in the establishment, came 
quickly into the hall with a note in her hand, and 
made as if she was taking it upstairs; but on seeing 
her master she gave a little start, and turned back as 
if to hide herself in the kitchen. If she had not made 
this movement, so conscious of guilt, Mr. Gibson, who 
was anything but suspicious, would never have taken 
any notice of her. As it was, he stepped quickly 
forwards, opened the kitchen door, and called out 
" Bethia " so sharply that she could not delay coming 
forwards. 

"Give me that note," he said. She hesitated a 
little. 

"It's for Miss Molly," she stammered out. 

"Give it to me!" he repeated more quickly than 
before. She looked as if she would cry, but still she 
kept the note tight held behind her back. 

" He said as I was to give it into her own hands ; 
and I promised as I would, faithful." 

" Cook, go and find Miss Molly. Tell her to come 
here at once." 
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He fixed Bethia with his ejes. It was of no use 
trying to escape: she might have thrown it into the 
fire, but she had not presence of mind enough. She 
stood immovable, only her eyes looked any way rather 
than encounter her master's steady gaze. *' Molly, my 
dear!" 

"Papa! I did not know you were at home," said 
innocent, wondering Molly. 

"Bethia, keep your word. Here is Miss Molly; 
give her the note." 

"Indeed, miss, I couldn't help it!" 

MoUy took the note, but before she could open it, 
her father said, — "That's all, my dear; you need 
not read it. Give it to me. Tell those who sent you, 
Bethia, that all letters for Miss Molly must pass through 
my hands. Now be off with you, goosey, and go back 
to where you came from." 

"Papa, I shall make you tell me who my corre- 
spondent is." 

" We'll see about that, by-and-by." 

She went a little reluctantly, with ungratified 
curiosity, upstairs to Miss Eyre, who was still her 
daily companion, if not her governess. He turned 
into the empty dining-room, shut the door, broke the 
seal of the note, and began to read it. It was a 
flaming love-letter from Mr. Coxe; who professed 
himself unable to go on seeing her day after day 
without speaking to her of the passion she had 
inspired — an "eternal passion," he called it; on 
reading which Mr. Gibson laughed a little. Would 
she not look kindly at him ? would she not think of 
him whose only thought was of her? and so on, with 
a very proper admixture of violent compliments to 
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her beauty. She was fair, not pale; her eyes were 
loadstars, her dimples marks of Cupid's finger, &c. 

Mr. Gibson finished reading it; and began to think 
about it in his own mind. "Who would have thought 
the lad had been so poetical? but, to be sure, there's 
a *Shakspeare' in the surgery library: I'll take it 
away and put 'Johnson's Dictionary' instead. One 
comfort is the conviction of her perfect innocence — 
ignorance, I should rather say — for it is easy to see 
it's the first 'confession of his love,' as he calls it 
But it's an awfiil worry — to begin with lovers so 
early. Why, she's only just seventeen, — not seven- 
teen, indeed, till July; not for six weeks yet Six- 
teen and three-quarters I Why, she's quite a baby. 
To be sure — poor Jeanie was not so old, and how 
I did love her!" (Mrs. Gibson's name was Mary, so 
he must have been referring to some one else.) Then 
his thoughts wandered back to other days, though he 
still held the open note in his hand. By-and-by his 
eyes fell upon it again, and his mind came back to 
bear upon the present time. " I'll not be hard upon 
him. I'll give him a hint; he is quite sharp enough 
to take it Poor laddie! if I send him away, which 
would be the wisest course, I do believe he's got no 
home to go to." 

After a little more consideration in the same strain, 
Mr. Gibson went and sat down at the writing-table and 
wrote the following formula: — 

Master Coxa, 

("That 'master' will touch him to the quick," said 
Mr. Gibson to himself as he wrote the word.) 
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B/. Verecundiae gi. 

Fidelitatis DomesticsB 5!. 

ReticentisB gr. iij. 
M. Capiat hanc dosim ter die in aqa& pur^. 

R. Gibson, Ck, 

Mr. Gibson smiled a little sadly as he re-read his 
words. "Poor Jeanie," he said aloud. And then he 
chose out an envelope, enclosed the fervid love-letter, 
and the above prescription ; sealed it with his own 
sharply-cut seal-ring, R. G., in old English letters, and 
then paused over the address. 

"He'll not like Master Coxe outside; no need to put 
him to unnecessary shame.'' So the direction on the 
envelope was — 

JEdward Coxe, JEsq. 

Then Mr. Gibson applied himself to the professional 
business which had brought him home so opportunely 
and unexpectedly, and afterwards he went back through 
the garden to the stables; and just as he had mounted 
his horse, he said to the stable-man, — "Oh! by the 
way, here's a letter for Mr. Coxe. Don't send it through 
the women; take it round yourself to the surgery-door, 
and do it at once." 

The slight smile upon his face, as he rode out of 
the gates, died away as soon as he found himself in 
the solitude of the lanes. He slackened his speed, and 
began to think. It was very awkward, he considered, 
to have a motherless girl growing up into womanhood 
in the same house with two young men, even if she 
only met them at meaJ-times; and all the intercourse 
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they had with each other was merely the utterance of 
such words as, "May I help you to potatoes?" or, as 
Mr. Wynne would persevere in saying, "May I assist 
you to potatoes?" — a form of speech which grated 
daily more and more upon Mr. Gibson^s ears. Yet Mr. 
Coxe, the offender in this affair which had just occurred, 
had to remain for three years more as a pupil in Mr. 
Oibson^s family. He should be the very last of the 
race. Still there were three years to be got over; and 
if this stupid passionate calf-love of his lasted, what 
was to be done? Sooner or later Molly would become 
aware of it The contingencies of the affair were so 
excessively disagreeable to contemplate, that Mr. Gibson 
determined to dismiss the subject i^m his mind by a 
good strong effort He put his horse to a gallop, and 
found that the violent shaking over the lanes — paved 
as they were with round stones, which had been dis- 
located by the wear and tear of a hundred years — was 
the very best thing for the spirits, if not for the bones. 
He made a long round that afternoon, and came back 
to his home imagining that the worst was over, and 
that Mr. Coxe would have taken the hint conveyed in 
the prescription. All that would be needed was to find 
a safe place for the unfortunate Bethia, who had dis- 
played such a daring aptitude for intrigue. But Mr. 
Gibson reckoned without his host It was the habit of 
the young men to come in to tea with the family in 
^e dining-room, to swallow two cups, munch their 
bread and toast, and then disappear. This night Mr. 
Gibson watched their countenances furtively from under 
his long eye-lashes, while he tried against his wont to 
keep up a d^gag^ manner, and a brisk conversation on 
general subjects. He saw that Mr. Wynne was on the 
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point of breaking out into laughter, and that red-haired, 
red-faced Mr. Coxe was redder and fiercer than ever, 
while his whole aspect and ways betrayed indignation 
and anger. 

"He will have it, will he?" thought Mr. Gibson to 
himself; and he girded up his loins for the battle. He 
did not follow Molly and Miss Eyre into the drawings 
room as he usually did. He remained where he was, 
pretending to read the newspaper, while Bethia, her 
face swelled up with crying, and with an aggrieved 
and offended aspect, removed the tea-things. Not five 
minutes after the room was cleared, came the expected 
tap at the door. "May I speak to you, sir?" said the 
invisible Mr. Coxe, from outside. 

"To he sure. Come in, Mr. Coxe. I was rather 
wanting to talk to you ahout that bill of Corbyn's. 
Pray sit down." 

"It iff ahout nothing of that kind, sir, that I wanted 
— that I wished — No, thank you — I would rather 
not sit down." He, accordingly, stood in offended 
dignity. "It is about that letter, sir — that letter with 
the insulting prescription, sir." 

"Insulting prescription! I am surprised at such a 
word being applied to any prescription of mine — 
though, to be sure, patients are sometimes offended at 
being told the nature of their illnesses; and, I daresay, 
they may take offence at the medicines which their cases 
require." 

"I did not ask you to prescribe for me." 

"Oh, no! Then you were the Master Coxe who 
sent the note through Bethia I Let me tell you it has 
cost her her place, and was a very silly letter into the 
baigain." 
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''It was not die conduct of a gentleman, sir, to in- 
tercept it, and to open it, and to read words never 
addr^sed to you, sir." 

"No!" said Mr. Gibson, with a slight twinkle in 
his eye and a curl on his lips, not unnoticed by the 
indignant Mr. Coxe. "I believe I was once considered 
tolerably good-looking, and I daresay I was as great a 
coxcomb as any one at twenty, but I don't think that 
even then I should quite have believed that all those 
pretty compliments were addressed to myself." 

"It was not the conduct of a gentleman, sir," re- 
peated Mr. Coxe, stammering over his words — he was 
going on to say something more, when Mr. Gibson 
broke in, — 

"And let me tell you, young man," replied Mr. 
Gibson, with a sudden sternness in his voice, "that what 
you have done is only excusable in consideration of 
your youth and extreme ignorance of what are con- 
sidered the laws of domestic honour. I receive you 
into my house as a member of the family — you in- 
duce one of my servants — corrupting her with a bribe, 
I have no doubt " 

"Indeed, sir! I never gave her a penny." 

"Then you ought to have done. You should always 
pay those who do your dirty work." 

" Just now, sir, you called it corrupting with a bribe," 
muttered Mr. Coxe. 

Mr. Gibson took no notice of this speech, but went 
on — "Inducing one of my servants to risk her place, 
without offering her the slightest equivalent, by begging 
her to convey a letter clandestinely to my daughter — 
a mere child." 

"Miss Gibson, sir, is nearly seventeen! I heard 
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you say so only the other day," said Mr. Coxe, aged 
twenty. Again Mr. Gibson ignored the remark. 

"A letter which you were unwilling to have seen 
by her father, who had tacitly trusted to your honour, 
by receiving you as an inmate of his house. Your 
father's son — I know Major Coxe well — ought to 
have come to me, and have said out openly, Mr. Gibson, 
I love — or I fancy that I love — your daughter; I do 
not think it right to conceal this from you, although 
unable to earn a penny; and with no prospect of an 
unassisted livelihood, even for myself, for several years, 
I shall not say a word about my feelings — or fancied 
feelings — to the very young lady herself. That is 
what your father's son ought to have said; if, indeed, 
a couple of grains of reticent silence would not have 
been better still." 

"And if I had said it, sir — perhaps I ought to 
have said it," said Mr. Coxe, in a hurry of anxiety, 
"what would have been your answer? Would you have 
sanctioned my passion, sir?" 

"I would have said, most probably — I will not 
be certain of my exact words in a suppositious case — 
that you were a young fool, but not a dishonourable 
young fool, and I should have told you not to let your 
thoughts run upon a calf-love until you had magnified 
it into a passion. And I daresay, to make up for the 
mortification I should have given you, I should have 
prescribed your joining the Hollingford Cricket Club, 
and set you at liberty as often as I could on the Satur- 
day afternoons. As it is, I must write to your father's 
agent in London, and ask him to remove you out of 
my household repaying the premium, of course, which 
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will enable you to start afresh in some other doctor's 
surgery." 

"It will so grieve my father^" said Mr. Coxe, startled 
into dismay, if not repentance. 

"I see no other course open. It will give Major 
Coxe some trouble (I shall take care that he is at no 
extra expense), but what I think will grieve him the 
most is the betrayal of confidence; for I trusted you, 
Eobert, like a son of my own!" There was something 
in Mr. Gibson's voice when he spoke seriously, espe- 
cially when he referred to any feeling of his own — he 
who so rarely betrayed what was passing in his heart 
— that was irresistible to most people: the change from 
joking and sarcasm to tender gravity. 

Mx. Coxe hung his head a little, and meditated. 

"I do love Miss Gibson," said he, at length. "Who 
could help it?" 

"Mr. Wynne, I hope!" said Mr. Gibson. 

" His heart is pre-engaged," replied Mr. Coxe. " Mine 
was free as air till I saw her." 

"Would it tend to cure your — well! passion, well 
say — if she wore blue spectacles at meal-times? I ob- 
serve you dwell much on the beauty of her eyes." 

"You are ridiculing my feelings, Mr. Gibson. Do 
you forget that you yourself were young once?" 

"Poor Jeanie" rose before Mr. Gibson's eyes; and 
he felt a little rebuked. 

"Come, Mr. Coxe, let us see if we can't make a 
bargain," said he, after a minute or so of silence. 
"You have done a really wrong thing, and I hope you 
are convinced of it in your heart, or that you will be 
when the heat of this discussion is over, and you come 
to think a little about it But I won't lose dl respect 
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for your father's son. If you will give me your word 
that, as long as you remain a member of my family -*- 
pupil, apprentice, what you will — you won*t again try 
to disclose your passion — you see I am careful to take 
your view of what I should call a mere fancy — by 
word or writing, looks or acts, in any manner what- 
ever, to my daughter, or to talk about your feelings to 
any one else, you shall remain here. If you cannot 
give me your word, I must follow out the course I 
named, and write to your father's agent." 

Mr. Coxe stood irresolute. 

"Mr. Wynne knows all I feel for Miss Gibson, sir. 
He and I have no secrets ifrom each other." 

" Well, I suppose he must represent the reeds. You 
know the story of King Midas's barber, who found out 
that his royal master had the ears of an ass beneath 
his hyacinUiine curls. So the barber, in default of a 
Mr. Wynne, went to the reeds that grew on the shores 
of a neighbouring lake, and whispered to them, *King 
Midas has the ears of an ass.' But he repeated it so 
often diat the reeds learnt the words, and kept on say- 
ing them all day long, till at last the secret was no 
secret at all. If you keep on tolling your tale to Mr. 
Wynne, are you sure he won't repeat it in his turn?" 

"If I pledge my word as a gentleman, sir, I pledge 
it for Mr. Wynne as well." 

"I suppose I must run the risk. But remembar 
how soon a young girl's name may be breathed upon, 
and sullied. Molly has no mother, and for that very 
leaion she ought to move among you all, as unharmed 
as Una herself." 

"Mr. Gibson, if you wish it, I'll swear it on the 
Bible,'* cried the excitable young man. 

Wices and Datighters. L ^ 
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"Nonsense. As if your word, if it's worth any- 
thing, was not enough! We'll shake hands upon it, 
if you like." 

Mr. Goxe came forward eagerly, and almost squeezed 
Mr. Gibson's ring into his finger. 

As he was leaving the room, he said, a little un- 
easily, "May I give Bethia a crown-piece?" 

"No, indeed! Leave Bethia to me. I hope you 
won't say another word to her while she is here. I 
shall see that she gets a respectable place when she 
goes away." 

Then Mr. Gibson rang for his horse, and went out 
on the last visits of the day. He used to reckon that 
he rode the world around in the course of the year. 
There were not many surgeons in the county who had 
so wide a range of practice as he; he went to lonely 
cottages on the borders of great commons; to farm- 
houses at the end of narrow country lanes that led to 
nowhere else, and were overshadowed by the elms and 
beeches overhead. He attended all the gentry within 
a circle of fifteen miles round HoUingford ; and was the 
appointed doctor to the still greater families who went 
up to London every February — as the fashion then 
was — and returned to their acres in the early weeks 
of July. He was, of necessity, a great deal from 
home, and on this soft and pleasant summer evening 
he felt the absence as a great evil. He was startled 
into discovering that his little one was growing fast 
into a woman, and already the passive object of some 
of the strong interests that affect a woman's life; and 
he — her mother as well as her father — so much away 
that he could not guard her as he would have wished. 
The end of his cogitations was that ride to Hamley 
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the next morning, when he proposed to allow his 
daughter to accept Mrs. Hamley's last invitation — an 
invitation that had been declined at the time. 

"You may quote against me the proverb, 'He that 
will not when he may, when he will he shall have 
nay.' And I shall have no reason to complain," he 
had said. 

But Mrs. Hamley was only too much charmed with 
the prospect of having a young girl for a visitor; one 
whom it would not be a trouble to entertain; who might 
be sent out to ramble in the gardens, or told to read 
when the invalid was too much fatigued for conversa- 
tion; and jet one whose youth and freshness would 
bring a charm, like a waft of sweet summer air, into 
her lonely shut-up life. Nothing could be pleasanter, 
and so Molly's visit to Hamley was easily settled. 

"I only wish Osborne and Koger had been at home," 
said Mrs. Hamley, in her low soft voice. "She may 
find it dull, being with old people, like the squire and 
me, from morning till night. When can she come? the 
darling — I am beginning to love her already!" 

Mr. Gibson was very glad in his heart that the 
young men of the house were out of the way; he did 
not want his little Molly to be passing from Scylla to 
Charybdis; and, as he afterwards scoffed at himself for 
thinldng, he had got an idea that all young men were 
wolves in chase of his one ewe-lamb. 

"She knows nothing .of the pleasure in store for 
her," he replied; "and I am sure I don't know what 
feminine preparations she may think necessary, or how 
long they may take. You'll remember she is a little 
ignoramus, and has had no ... . training in etiquette; 
our ways at home are rather rough for a girl, I'm 

6* 
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afraid. But I know I could not send her into a kinder 
atmosphere than this." 

When the squire heard from his wife of Mr. CKb- 
son^s proposal, he was as much pleased as she at the 
prospect of their youthful visitor; for he was a man of 
a hearty hospitality, when his pride did not interfere 
with its gratification; and he was delighted to think of 
his sick wife's having such an agreeable companion in 
her hours of loneliness. After a while he said, — "It's 
as well the lads are at Cambridge; we might have been 
having a love-affair if they had been at home." 

"Well — and if we had?" asked his more romantic 
Wife. 

"It would not have done," said the squire, de- 
cidedly. "Osborne will have had a first-rate education 
— as good as any man in the county — he'll have this 
property, and he's a Hamley of Hamley; not a family 
in the shire is as old as we are, or settled on their 
ground so well. Osborne may marry when he likes. 
If Lord Hollingford had a daughter, Osborne would 
have been as good a match as she could have required. 
It would never do for him to fall in love with Gibson's 
daughter — I should not allow it. So it's as well he's 
out of the way." 

"Well! perhaps Osborne had better look higher." 

"Perhaps! I say he must" The squire brought 
his hand down with a thump on the table, near him, 
which made his wife's heart beat hard for some minutes. 
"And as for Roger," he continued, unconscious of the 
flutter he had put her into, "he'll have to make his 
own way, and earn his own bread; and, Fm afraid, 
he's not getting on very brilliantly at Cambridge. He 
must not think of falling in love for these ten years." 
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"Unjess he marries a fortune," said Mrs. Efftjnley, 
more by way of concealing her palpitation than any- 
thing dse^ for she was unworldly and romantic to a 
fault. 

"No son of mine shall ever marry a wife who is 
richer than himself with my good will," said the squirQ 
again, with emphasis, but without a thump. 

"I don't say but what if Roger is gaining five hun- 
dred a year by the time he's thirty, he shall not choose 
a wife with ten thousand pounds down; but I do say, if 
a boy of mine, with only two hundred a year — which 
is all Roger will have from us, and that not for a long 
time — goes and marries a woman with fifty thoTipand 
to her portion, I will disown him — [[it would be just 
disgusting." 

"Not if they loved each other, and their wbol^ 
happiness depended upon their marrying each other," 
put in Mrs. Hamley, mildly. 

"Pooh! away with love! Nay, my dear, we loved 
each other so dearly we should never have been happy 
with any one else; but that's a different thing. People 
are not like what they were when we were young. All 
the love nowadays is just silly fancy, and sentimental 
romance, as fsu* as I can see." 

Mr. Gibson thought that he had settled everything 
about Molly's going to Hamley before he spoke to her 
about it, which he did not do, until the morning of 
the day on which Mrs. Hamley expected her. Then 
he said, — "By the way, Molly! you are to go to 
Hamley this afternoon; Mxs, Hainley wants you to go 
to her for a week or two, and it suits me capitiUly 
that you should accept her invitation just now." 

"Go to Hamley! This afternoon! Papa, you've 
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got some odd reasons at the back of your head — some 
mystery, or something. Please, tell me what it is. Go 
to Hamley for a week or two! Why, I never was from 
home before this without you in all my life." 

"Perhaps not. I don't think you ever walked be- 
fore you put your feet to the ground. Everything 
must have a beginning." 

"It has something to do with that letter that was 
directed to me, but that you took out of my hands be- 
fore I could even see the writing of the direction." 
She fixed her grey eyes on her father's face, as if she 
meant to pluck out Us secret. 

He only smiled and said, — "You're a witch, 
goosey ! " 

"Then it had! But if it was a note' from Mrs. 
Hamley, why might I not see it? I have been wonder- 
ing if you had some plan in your head ever since that 
day. — Thursday, was not it? You've gone about in 
a kind of thoughtful, perplexed way, just like a con- 
spirator. Tell me, papa" — coming up at the time, 
and putting on a beseeching manner — "why might 
not I see that note? and why am I to go to Hamley 
all on a sudden?" 

"Don't you like to go? Would you rather not?" 
If she had said that she did not want to go he would 
have been rather pleased than otherwise, although it 
would have put him into a great perplexity; but he 
was beginning to dread the parting from her even for 
so short a time. However, she replied directly, — 

"I don't know — I daresay I shall like it when I 
have thought a little more about it Just now I am so 
startled by the suddenness of the affair, I haven't con- 
sidered whether I shall like it or not. I shan't like 
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going away from you, I know. Why am I to go, 
papa?'' 

"There are three old ladies sitting somewhere, and 
thinking abont yon just at this very minute; one has a 
distaff in her hands, and is spinning a thread; she has 
come to a knot in it, and is puzzled what to do with 
it Her sister has a great pair of scissors in her hands, 
and wants — as she always does, when any difficulty 
arises in the smoothness of the thread — to cut it off 
short; but the third, who has the most head of the 
three, plans how to undo the knot; and she it is who 
has decided that you are to go to Hamley. The others 
are quite convinced by her arguments; so, as the Fates 
have decreed that this visit is to be paid, there is no- 
thing left for you and me but to submit." 

"That is all nonsense, papa, and you are only 
making me more curious to find out this hidden 
reason." 

Mr. Gibson changed his tone, and spoke gravely 
now. "There is a reason, Molly, and one which I do 
not wish to give. When I tell you this much, I ex- 
pect you to be an honourable girl, and to try and not 
even conjecture what the reason may be, — much less 
endeavour to put little discoveries together till very 
likely you may find out what I want to conceal." 

"Papa, I won't even think about your reason again. 
But then I shall have to plague you with another ques- 
tion. I have had no new gown this year, and I have 
outgrown all my last summer frocks. I have only 
three that I can wear at all. Betty was saying only 
yesterday that I ought to have some more." 

"That'll do that you have got on, won't it? It's 
a very pretty colour." 
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"Yes; but, papa" (holding it out as if she was 
going to dance), "it's made of woollen, and so hot and 
heavy; and every day it will be getting warmer." 

"I wish girls could dress like boys," said Mr. Gibfiom, 
with a little impatience. "How is a man to bnow 
when his daughter wants clothes? and how is he to rig 
her out when he finds it out, just when she needs 
them most and hasn't got them?" 

"Ah, that's the question!" said Molly, in some 



"Can't you go to Miss Eose's? Doesn't she keep 
ready-made frocks for girls of your age?" 

"Miss Rose! I never had anything from her in 
my life," replied Molly, in some surprise; for Miss Bose 
was the great dressmaker and milliner of the little town, 
and hitherto Betty had made the girl's frocks. 

"Well, but it seems people consider you as a 
young woman now, and so I suppose you must run up 
milliners' bills like the rest of your kind. Not that 
you're to get anything anywhere that you can't pay fear 
down in ready money. Here's a ten-pound note; go to 
Miss Rose's, or Miss anybody's, and get what you 
want at once. The Hanaley carriage is to come for 
you at two, and anything that isn't quite ready, eim 
easily be sent by their cart on Saturday, when some of 
their people always come to market. Nay, don't thank 
me! I don't want to have the money spent, and I 
don't want you to go and leave me: I shall miss you, 
I know; it's only hard necessity that drives me to send 
you a- visiting, and to throw away ten pounds on your 
clothes. There, go away; you're a plague, and I mean 
to leave off loving you as fast as I can." 

"Papa!" holding up her finger as in warning, 
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'* you're getting mysterious again, and though my 
honourableness is very strong, I won^t promise that it 
shall not yield to my curiosity if you go on hinting at 
untold secrets." 

"Go away and spend your ten pounds. What did 
I give it you for but to keep you quiet?" 

Miss Rose's ready-made resources and Molly's taste 
combined, did not arrive at a very great success. She 
bought a lilac print, because it would wash, and would 
be cool and pleasant for the mornings; and this Betty 
could make at home before Saturday. And for high- 
days and holidays — by which was understood after- 
noons and Sundays — Miss Rose persuaded her to 
order a gay-coloured flimsy plaid silk, which she as- 
sured her was quite the latest fashion in London, and 
which Molly thought would please her father's Scotch 
blood. But when he saw the scrap which she had 
brought home as a pattern, he cried out that the plaid 
belonged to no clan in existence, and that Molly ought 
to have known this by instinct. It was too late to 
change it, however, for Miss Rose had promised to cut 
the dress out as soon as Molly left her shop. 

Mr. Gibson had hung about the town all the morn- 
ing instead of going away on his usual distant rides. 
He passed his daughter once or twice in the street, 
but he did not cross over when he was on the opposite 
side — only gave her a look or a nod, and went on 
his way, scolding himself for his weakness in feeling 
so much pain at the thought of her absence for a fort- 
night or 80. 

"And, after all," thought he, "I'm only where I 
was when she comes back; at least, if that foolish 
fellow goes on with his imaginating fancy. She'll have 
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to come back some time, and if he chooses to imagine 
himself constant, there's still the devil to pay." Pre- 
sently he began to hum the air ont of the "Beggar's 
Opera" — 

I wonder any man alive 
Should ever rear a daughter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Visit to the Hamleys. 



Op course the news of Miss Gibson's approaching 
departure had spread through the household before the 
one o'clock dinner-time came; and Mr. Coxe's dismal 
countenance was a source of much inward irritation to 
Mr. Gibson, who kept giving the youth sharp glances 
of savage reproof for his melancholy face, and want of 
appetite; which he trotted out, with a good deal of 
sad ostentation; all of which was lost upon Molly, who 
was too full of her own personal concerns to have any 
thought or observation to spare from them, excepting 
once or twice when she thought of the many days that 
must pass over before she should again sit down to 
dinner with her father. 

When she named this to him after the meal was 
done, and they were sitting together in the drawing- 
room, waiting for the sound of the wheels of theHamley 
carriage, he laughed, and said, — 

"I'm coming over to-morrow to see Mrs. Hamley; 
and I daresay I shall dine at their lunch; so you won't 
have to wait long before you've the treat of seeing the 
wild beast feed." 

Then they heard the approaching carriage. 

"Oh, papa," said Molly, catching at his hand, "I 
do so wish I was not going, now that the time is 
come." 

"Nonsense; don't let us have any sentiment. Have 
you got your keys? that's more to the purpose." 
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"Yes; she had got her keys, and her purse; and 
her little hox was put up on the seat by the coachman; 
and her father handed her in; the door was shut, and 
she drove away in solitary grandeur, looking back and 
kissing her hand to her father, who stood at the gate, 
in spite of his dislike of sentiment, as long as the car- 
riage could be seen. Then he turned into the surgery, 
and found Mr. Coze had had his watching too, and 
had, indeed, remained at the window gazing, moon- 
struck, at the empty road, up which the young lady 
had disappeared. Mr. Gibson startled him from his 
reverie by a sharp, almost venomous, speech about 
some small neglect of duty a day or two before. That 
night Mr. Gibson insisted on passing by the bedside of 
a poor girl whose parents were worn-out by many 
wakeful anxious nights succeeding to hard-working 
days. 

Molly cried a little, but checked her tears as soon 
as she remembered how annoyed her father would have 
been at the sight of them. It was very pleasant driv- 
ing quickly along in the luxurious carriage, through 
the pretty green lanes, with dog-roses and honeysuckles 
so plentiful and fresh in the hedges, that she once or 
twice was tempted to ask the coachman to stop till she 
had gathered a nosegay. She began to dread the end 
of her little journey of seven miles; the only drawback 
to which was, that her silk was not a true clan-tartan, 
and a little uncertainty as to Miss Eose's punctuality. 
At length they came to a village; straggling cottages 
lined the road, an old church stood on a kind of green, 
with the public-house close by it; there was a great 
tree, with a bench all round the trunk, midway be- 
tween the church gates and the little inn. The wooden 
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stocks were close to the gates. Molly had loug passed 
the limit of her rides ^ but she knew this must be the 
village of Hamley, and they must be very near to the 
hall. 

They swung in at the gates of the park in a few 
minutes, and drove up through meadow-grass, ripening 
for hay, — it was no grand aristocratic deer-park this 
— to the old red-brick hall; not three hundred yards 
from the high-road. There had been no footman sent 
with the carriage, but a respectable servant stood at 
the door, even before they drew up, ready to receive 
the expected visitor, and take her into the drawing- 
room where his mistress lay awaiting her. 

Mrs. Hamley rose from her sofa to give Molly a 
gentle welcome; she kept the girl's hand in hers after 
she had finished speaking, looking into her face, as if 
studying it, and unconscious of the faint blush she 
called up on the otherwise colourless cheeks. 

"I think we shall be great friends,'' said she, at 
length. "I like your face, and I am always guided 
by first impressions. Give me a kiss, my dear." 

It was far easier to be active than passive during 
this process of "swearing eternal friendship," and Molly 
willingly kissed the sweet pale face held up to her. 

"I meant to have gone and fetched you myself 
but the heat oppresses me, and I did not feel up to 
the exertion. I hope you had a pleasant drive?" 

"Very," said Molly, with shy conciseness. 

"And now I will take you to your room; I have 
had you pttt close to me; I thought you would like it 
better, even though it was a smaller room than the 
other." 

She rose languidly, atid wrapping her light shawl 
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round her yet elegant figure, led the way upstairs. 
Molly's bedroom opened out of Mrs. Hamley's private 
sitting-room; on the other side of which was her own 
bedroom. She showed Molly this easy means of com- 
munication, and then, telling her visitor she would 
await her in the sitting-room, she closed the door, and 
Molly was left at leisure to make acquaintance with 
her surroundings. 

First of all, she went to the window to see what 
was to be seen. A flower-garden right below; a 
meadow of ripe grass just beyond, changing colour in 
long sweeps, as the soft wind blew over it; great old 
forest-trees a little on one side; and, beyond them 
again, to be seen only by standing very close to the 
side of the window-sill, or by putting her head out, if 
the window was open, the silver shimmer of a mere, 
about a quarter of a mile off. On the opposite side to 
the trees and the mere, the look-out was bounded by 
the old walls and high-peaked roofs of the extensive 
farm-buildings. The deliciousness of the early summer 
silence was only broken by the song of the birds, and 
the nearer hum of bees. Listening to these sounds, 
which enhanced the exquisite sense of stillness, and 
puzzling out objects obscured by distance or shadow, 
Molly forgot herself, and was suddenly startled into a 
sense of the present by a sound of voices in the next 
room — some servant or other speaking to Mrs. Ham- 
ley. Molly hurried to unpack her box, and arrange 
her few clothes in the pretty old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, which was to serve her as dressing-table as 
well. All the furniture in the room was as old- 
fashioned and as well-preserved as it could be. The 
chintz curtains were Indian calico of the last century 
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tlie colours almost washed OEt^ but tlie stuff itself 
^uisitely dean_ There was a little strip af bedside 
etiD^, bot the wooden flooring, thus liberal! v dis* 
was of finelj-grained oak, so fimdy joined, 
to plan^, that no grain of dust could niako its 
ay into the interstices. There were none of the 
tones of modem days; no writing- table, or sofa» or 
Bier-glass. In one comer of the walltt was a bracket^ 
holding an Indian jar filled with pot-pourri; and that 
ad the climbing honeysuckle outside the oj^ien window 
El ted the room more exquisitely than any toilette 
oes. Molly laid out her white gown (o£ last yearns 
and size) upon the bed, ready for the (to her new) 
Eition of dressing for dinner, and having arranged 
hair and dre&s^ and taken out her company worsted- 
rork, she opened the door softly, and saw MrB, Harn- 
ey lying on the ^ofa. 

"Shall we stay up here, my dear? I think it is 
pleasanter than down below; and then I shall not Imve 
to come upstairs again at dressing- time." 

**I Bhall like it very much/' replied Molly- 
"Ah! youVe got your sewiug, like a good girlj*^ 
said Mrs, Hamley. "Now, I don't Bew much. I live 
alone a great deal. You see, both my boys are at 
Cambridge, and the flquire is out of doors all day lon^ 
— so I have almost forgotten how to sew* I read a 
great deal. Do you like reading?" 

"It depends upon the kind of book^" flaid Molly* 
^^I'm afraid I dou^t like ^nteady reading/ as papn 
calk iV 

"But you like poetry!*' said Mrs* Hamley, almost 
interrupting Molly. "T was sure yon didj from your 
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face. Have yon read this last poem of Mrs. Hemans? 
Shall I read it aloud to you?" 

So she began. Molly was not so much absorbed in 
listening but that she could glance round the room. 
The character of the furniture was much the same as 
in her own. Old-fashioned, of handsome material, and 
faultlessly clean; the age and the foreign appearance of 
it gave an aspect of comfort and picturesqueness to the 
whole apartment. On the walls there hung some 
crayon sketches — portraits. She thought she could 
make out that one of them was a likeness of Mrs. 
Hamley, in her beautiful youth. And then she became 
interested in the poem, and dropped her work, and 
listened in a manner that was after Mrs. Hamley^s own 
heart. When the reading of the poem was ended, Mrs. 
Hamley replied to some of Molly's words of admira- 
tion, by saying. • 

"Ah! I think I must read you some of Osborne's 
poetry some day, under seal of secrecy, remember; 
but I really fancy they are almost as good as Mrs. 
Hemans'." 

To be nearly as good as Mr. Hemans' was saying 
as much to the young ladies of that day, as saying 
that poetry is nearly as good as Tennyson's would be 
in this. Molly looked up with eager interest 

"Mr. Osborne Hamley? Does your son Write 
poetry?" 

"Yes. I really think I may say he is a poet. He 
is a very brilliant, clever young man, and he quite 
hopes to get a fellowship at Trinity. He says he is 
sure to be high up among the wranglers, and that he 
expects to get one of the Chancellor's medals. That is 
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his likeness — the one hanging against the wall be- 
hind you." 

M0II7 turned round, and saw one of the crayon 
sketches — representing two boys, in the most youth- 
fill kind of jackets and trousers, and falling collars. 
The elder was sitting down, reading intently. The 
younger was standing by him, and evidently trying to 
call the attention of the reader off to some object out 
of doors — out of the window of the very room in 
which they were sitting, as Molly discovered when she 
began to recognize the articles of furniture faintly in- 
dicated in the picture. 

"I like their faces!" said Molly. "I suppose it is 
so long ago now, that I may speak of their likenesses 
to you as if they were somebody else; may not I?" 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Hamley, as soon as she 
understood what Molly meant. "Tell me just what 
you think of them, my dear; it will amuse me to com- 
pare your impressions with what they really are." 

"Oh! but I did not mean to guess at their char- 
acters. 1 could not do it; and it would be imperti- 
nent, if I could. I can only speak about their faces as 
I see them in the picture." 

"Well! tell me what you think of them!" 

"The eldest — the reading boy — is very beauti- 
ful; but I can't quite make out his face yet, because 
his head is down, and I can't see the eyes. That is 
the Mr. Osborne Hamley who writes poetry." 

"Yes. He is not quite so handsome now; but he 
was a beautiful boy. Roger was never to be compared 
with him." 

"No; he is not handsome. And yet I like his face. 
I can see his eyes. They are grave and solemn-look- 
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ing; bnt all the rest of his face is rather merry than 
otherwise. It looks too steady and sober, too good 
a face, to go tempting his brother to leave his 
lesson/' 

"Ah! but it was not a lesson. I remember the 
painter, Mr. Green, once saw Osborne reading some 
poetry, while Eoger was trying to persnade him to 
come out and have a ride in the hay-cart — that was 
the * motive' of the picture, to speak artistically. Eoger 
is not much of a reader; at least, he doesn't care for 
poetry, and books of romance, or sentiment. He is so 
fond of natural history; and that takes him, like the 
squire, a great deal out of doors; and when he is in, 
he is always reading scientific books that bear upon 
his pursuits. He is a good, steady fellow, though, and 
gives us great satisfaction, but he is not likely to have 
such a brilliant career as Osborne." 

Molly tried to find out in the picture the charac- 
teristics of the two boys, as they were now explained 
to her by their mother; and in questions and answers 
about the various drawings hung round the room the 
time passed away until the dressing-bell rang for the 
six o'clock dinner. 

Molly was rather dismayed by the offers of the maid 
whom Mrs. Hamley had sent to assist her. "I am 
afraid they expect me to be very smart," she kept 
thinking to herself. "If they do, they'll be disap- 
pointed; that's all. But I wish my plaid silk gown 
had been ready." 

She looked at herself in the glass with some anxiety, 
for the first time in her life. She saw a slight, lean 
figure, promising to be tall; a complexion browner 
than cream-coloured, although in a year or two it 
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might have that tint; plentiful early black hair, tied 
up in a bunch behind with a rose-coloured ribbon; 
long, almond-shaped, soft gray eyes, shaded both above 
and below by curling black eyelashes. 

"I don't think I am pretty," thought Molly, as she 
turned away from the glass; "and yet I am not sure." 
She would have been sure, if, instead of inspecting her- 
self with such solemnity, she had smiled her own sweet 
merry smile, and called out the gleam of her teeth, 
and the charm of her dimples. 

She found her way downstairs into the drawing- 
room in good time; she could look about her, and learn 
how to feel at home in her new quarters. The room 
was forty-feet long or so, fitted up with yellow satin 
at some distant period; high spindle-legged chairs and 
pembroke-tables abounded. The carpet was of the 
same date as the curtains, and was thread-bare in many 
places; and in others was covered with drugget. Stands 
of plants, great jars of flowers, old Indian china and 
cabinets gave the room the pleasant aspect it certainly 
had. And to add to it, there were five high, long 
windows on one side of the room, all opening to the 
prettiest bit of flower-garden in the grounds — or what 
was considered as such — brilliant-coloured, geome- 
trically-shaped beds, converging to a sun-dial in the 
midst. The squire came in abruptly, and in his morn- 
ing dress; he stood at the door, as if surprised at the 
white-robed stranger in possession of his hearth. Then, 
suddenly remembering himself, but not before Molly 
had begun to feel very hot, he said — 

"Why, God bless my soul, Td quite forgotten yon; 
you're Miss GUbson, Gibson's daughter, aren't you? 

7* 
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Come to pay us a visit? I'm sure I'm very glad to 
see you, my dear." 

By this time, they had met in the middle of the 
room, and he was shaking Molly's hand with vehement 
friendliness, intended to make up for his not knowing 
her at first. 

"I must go and dress, though," said he, looking at 
his soiled gaiters. ^^ Madam likes it. It's one of her 
fine London ways, and she's hroken me into it at last. 
Very good plan, though, and quite right to make one- 
self fit for ladies' society. Does your father dress for 
dinner. Miss Gibson?" He did not stay to wait for her 
answer, but hastened away to perform his toilette. 

They dined at a small table in a great large room. 
There were so few articles of furniture in it, and the 
apartment itself was so vast, that Molly longed for the 
snugness of the home dining-room; nay, it is to be 
feared that, before the stately dinner at Hamley Hall 
came to an end, she even regretted the crowded chairs 
and tables, the hurry of eating, the quick unformal 
manner in which everybody seemed to finish their meal 
as fast as possible, and to return to the work they had 
left. She tried to think that at six o'clock all the 
business of the day was ended , and that people might 
linger if they chose. She measured the distance firom 
the sideboard to the table with her eye, and made al- 
lowances for the men who had to carry things back- 
wards and forwards; but, all the same, this dinner ap- 
peared to her a wearisome business, prolonged because 
the squire liked it, for Mrs. Hamley seemed tired out. 
She ate even less than Molly, and sent for fan and 
smelling-bottle to amuse herself with, until at length 
the table-cloth was cleared away, and the dessert 
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was put upon a mahogany table, polisfied iike^A loot- 
ing-glass. ' ^ ;.:. .; / 

The squure had hitherto been too busy to talk," ex- 
cept about the immediate concerns of the table, and 
one or two of the greatest breaks to the usual mono- 
tony of his days; a monotony in which he delighted, 
but which sometimes became oppressive to his wife. 
Now, however, peeling his orange, he turned to 
Molly — 

"To-morrow, youll have to do this for me. Miss 
Gibson." 

"Shall 1? ril do it to-day, if you like, sir." 

"No; to-day I shall treat you as a visitor, with all 
proper ceremony. To-morrow I shall send you er- 
rands, and call you by your Christian name." 

"I shall Uke that," said Molly. 

"I was wanting to call you something less formal 
than Miss Gibson," said Mrs. Hamley. 

"My name is Molly. It is an old-fashioned name, 
and I was christened Mary. But papa likes Molly." 

"That's right. Keep to the good old fashions, my 
dear." 

"Well, I must say I think Mary is prettier than 
Molly, and quite as old a name, too," said Mrs. 
Hamley. 

"I think it was," said Molly, lowering her voice, 
and dropping her eyes, "because mamma was Mary, 
and I was called Molly while she lived." 

"Ah, poor thing," said the squire, not perceiving 
his wife's signs to change the subject, "I remember 
how sorry every one was when she died; no one 
thought she was delicate, she had such a firesh colour, 
mi idl at once she popped off, as one may say." 
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. . "i5b Vnuit have been a terrible blow to your father," 
, s'ni3\Mrs.'''Hamley, seeing that Molly did not know 
Vhat'to answer. 

*^Ay, ay. It came so sudden, so soon after they 
were married." 

"I thought it was nearly four years," said Molly. 

"And four years is soon — is a short time to a 
couple who look to spending their lifetime together. 
Every one thought Gibson would have married again." 

"Hush," said Mrs. Hamley, seeing in Molly's eyes 
and change of colour how completely this was a new 
idea to her. But the squire was not so easily stopped. 

"Well — I'd perhaps better not have said it, but 
it's the truth; they did. He's not likely to marry now, 
so one may say it out. Why, your father is past forty, 
isn't he?" 

"Forty-three. I don't believe he ever thought of 
marrying again," said Molly, recurring to the idea, as 
one does to that of danger which has passed by, with- 
out one's being aware of it 

"No I I don't believe he did, my dear. He looks 
to me just like a man who would be constant to the 
memory of his wife. You must not mind what the 
squire says." 

"Ah! you'd better go away, if you're going to teach 
Miss Gibson such treason as that against the master of 
the house." 

Molly went into the drawing-room with Mrs. Ham- 
ley, but her thoughts did not change with the room. 
She could not help dwelling on the danger which she 
fancied she had escaped, and was astonished at her 
own stupidity at never having imagined such a possi- 
bility as her father's second marriage. She felt that 
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she was answering Mrs. Hamley's remarks in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. 

"There is papa, with the squire!" she suddenly 
exclaimed. There they were coming across the flower- 
garden from the stable-yard, her father switching his 
boots with his riding wWp, in order to make them pre- 
sentable in Mrs. Hamley's drawing-room. He looked 
so exactly like his usual self, his home-self, that the 
seeing him in the flesh was the most efficacious way of 
dispelling the phantom fears of a second wedding, 
which were beginning to harass his daughter's mind; 
and the pleasant conviction that he could not rest till 
he had come over to see how she was going on in her 
new home, stole into her heart, although he spoke but 
little to her, and that little was all in a joking tone. 
After he had gone away, the squire undertook to teach 
her cribbage, and she was happy enough now to give 
him all her attention. He kept on prattling while they 
played; sometimes in relation to the cards; at others 
telling her of small occurrences which he thought might 
interest her. 

"So you don't know my boys, even by sight. I 
should have thought you would have done, for they're 
fond enough of riding into Hollingford; and I know 
Boger has often enough been to borrow books from 
your father. Roger is a scientific sort of a fellow. 
Osborne is clever, like his mother. I shouldn't wonder 
if he published a book some day. You're not counting 
right, Miss Gibson. Why, I could cheat you as easily 
as possible." And so on, till the butler came in with 
a solemn look, placed a large prayer-book before his 
master, who huddled the cards away in a hurry, as if 
caught in an incongruous employment; and then the 
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maids and men trooped in to prayers — the windows 
were still open, and the sounds of the solitary corncrake 
and the owl hooting in the trees, mingling with the 
words spoken. Then to bed; and so ended the day. 

Molly looked out of her chamber window — lean- 
ing on the sill, and snuffing up the night odours of the 
honeysuckle. The soft velvet darkness hid everything 
that was at any distance from her; although she was 
as conscious of their presence as if she had seen them. 

"I think I shall be very happy here," was in 
Molly's thoughts, as she turned away at length, and 
began to prepare for bed. Before long the squire's 
words, relating to her father's second marriage, came 
across her, and spoilt the sweet peace of her final 
thoughts. "Who could he have married?" she asked 
herself. "Miss Eyre? Miss Browning? Miss Phoebe? 
Miss Goodenough?" One by one, each of these was 
rejected for sufficient reasons. Yet the unsatisfied 
question rankled in her mind, and darted out of ambush 
to disturb her dreams. 

Mrs. Hamley did not come down to breakfast; and 
Molly found out, with a little dismay, that the squire 
and she were to have it tHe-h-tete. On this first morn- 
ing he put aside his newspapers — one an old established 
Tory journal, with all the local and country news, 
which was the most interesting to him; the other the 
Morning Chronicle^ which he called his dose of bitters, 
and which called out many a strong expression and 
tolerably pungent oath. To-day, however, he was "on 
his manners," as he afterwards explained to Molly; 
and he plunged about, trying to find ground for a con- 
versation. He could talk of his wife and his sons, his 
estate, and his mode of farming; his tenants, and the 
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mismanagement of the last coimty election. Molly's 
interests were her father, Miss Eyre, her garden and 
pony; in a fainter degree Miss Brownings, the Cumnor 
Charity School, and the new gown that was to come 
from Miss Hose's; into the midst of which the one 
great question, "Who was it that people thought it 
was possible papa might marry?" kept popping up into 
her mouth, Hke a troublesome Jack-in-the-box. For 
the present, hewever, the lid was snapped down upon 
the intruder as often as he showed his head between 
her teeth. They were very polite to each other during 
the meal; and it was not a little tiresome to both. 
When it was ended the squire withdrew into his study 
to read the untasted newspapers. It was the custom to 
call the room in which Squire Hamley kept his coats, 
boots, and gaiters, his different sticks and favourite 
spud, his gun and fishing-rods, "the study." There 
was a bureau in it, and a three-cornered arm-chair, but 
no books were visible. The greater part of them were 
kept in a large, musty-smelling room, in an unfre- 
quented part of the house; so unfrequented that the 
housemaid often neglected to open the window-shutters, 
which looked into a part of the grounds over-grown 
with the luxuriant growth of shrubs. Indeed, it was 
a tradition in the servants' hall that, in the late squire's 
time — he who had been plucked at college — the 
library windows had been boarded up to avoid paying 
the window-tax. And when the "young gentlemen" 
were at home the housemaid, without a single direction 
to that effect, was regular in her charge of this room; 
opened the windows and lighted fires daily, and dusted 
the handsomely-bound volumes, which were really a 
Y&ey fair collection of the standard literature in the 
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middle of the last centuiy. All the books that had 
been purchased since that time were held in small book- 
cases between each two of the drawing-room windows, 
and in Mrs.Hamley's own sitting-room upstairs. Those 
in the drawing-room were quite enough to employ 
Molly; indeed she was so deep in one of Sir Walter 
Scott^s novels that she jumped as if she had been shot, 
when an hour or so after breakfast the squire came to 
the gravel-path outside one of the windows, and called 
to ask her if she would like to come out of doors and 
go about the garden and home-fields with him. 

"It must be a little dull for you, my girl, all by 
yourself, with nothing but books to look at, in the 
mornings here; but you see, madam has a fancy for 
being quiet in the mornings: she told your father about 
it, and so did I, but I felt sorry for you all the same, 
when I saw you sitting on the ground all alone in the 
drawing-room." 

Molly had been in the very middle of the Bride of 
LammermooTy and would gladly have stayed in-doors 
to finish it, but she felt the squire's kindness all the 
same. They went in and out of old-fashioned green- 
houses, over trim lawns , the squire unlocked the great 
walled kitchen-garden, and went about giving directions 
to gardeners; and all the time Molly followed him like 
a little dog, her mind quite fall of "Ravenswood" and 
"liucy Ashton." Presently, every place near the 
house had been inspected and regulated, and the squire 
was more at liberty to give his attention to his com- 
panion, as they passed through the little wood that 
separated the gardens from the adjoining fields. Molly, 
too, plucked away her thoughts from the seventeenth 
century; and, somehow or other, that question, which 
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had SO haunted her before, came out of her lips before 
she was aware — a literal impromptu, — 

"Who did people think papa would marry? That 
time — long ago — soon after mamma died?" 

She dropped her voice very soft and low, as she 
spoke the last words. The squire turned round upon 
her, and looked at her face, he knew not why. It 
was very grave, a little pale, but her steady eyes al- 
most commanded some kind of answer. 

"Whew," said he, whistling to gain time; not that 
he had anything definite to say, for no one had ever 
had any reason to join Mr. Gibson's name with any 
known lady: it was only a loose conjecture that had 
been hazarded on the probabilities — a young widower, 
with a little girl. 

"I never heard of any one — his name was never 
coupled with any lady's — 'twas only in the nature of 
things that he should marry again; he may do it yet, for 
aught I know, and I don't think it would be a bad move 
either. I told him so , the last time but one he was here." 

"And what did he say?" asked breathless Molly. 

" Oh : he only smiled and said nothing. You shouldn't 
take up words so seriously, my dear. Very likely he 
may never think of marrying again, and if he did, it 
would be a very good thing both for him and for you I" 

Molly muttered something, as if to herself, but the 
squire might have heard it if he had chosen. As it 
was, he wisely turned the current of the conversation. 

"Look at that!" he said, as they suddenly came 
upon the mere, or large pond. There was a small is- 
land in the middle of the glassy water, on which grew 
tall trees, dark Scotch firs in ihe centre, silvery shim- 
mering willows close to the water's edge. "We mn&l 
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get you punted over there, some of these days. I'm 
not fond of using the boat at this time of the year, be- 
cause the young birds are still in the nests among the 
reeds and water-plants; but well go. There are coots 
and grebes." 

"Oh, look, there's a swan!" 

"Yes; there are two pair of them here. And in those 
trees there's both a rookery and a heronry; the herons 
ought to be here by now, for they're off to the sea in 
August, but I have not seen one yet. Stay! is not that 
one — that fellow on a stone, with his long neck bent 
down, looking into the water?" 

"Yes! I think so. I have never seen a heron, only 
pictures of them." 

" They and the rooks are always at war, which does 
not do for such near neighbours. If both herons leave 
the nest they are building, the rooks come and tear it 
to pieces; and once Roger showed me a long straggling 
fellow of a heron, with a flight of rooks after him, with 
no friendly purpose in their minds, I'll be bound. Roger 
knows a deal of natural history, and finds out queer 
things sometimes. He'd have been off a dozen times 
during this walk of ours, if he'd been here: his eyes 
are always wandering about, and see twenty things 
where I only see one. Why! I've known him bolt 
into a copse because he saw something fifteen yards off 
— - some plant, maybe, which he'd tell me was very 
rare, though I should say I'd seen its marrow at every 
turn in the woods; and, if we came upon such a thing 
as this," touching a delicate film of a cobweb upon a 
leaf with his stick, as he spoke, "why, he could tell 
you what insect or spider made it, and if it lived in 
rotten fir-wood, or in a cranny of good sound timber, 
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or deep down in the ground, or up in the sky, or anywhere. 
It's a pity they don't take honours in Natural History at 
Cambridge. Roger would be safe enough if they cQd." 

"Mr. Osborne Hamley is very clever, is he not?" 
Molly asked, timidly. 

"Oh, yes. Osborne's a bit of a genius. His moth^ 
looks for great things from Osborne. I'm rather proud 
of him myself. He'll get a Trinity fellowship, if they 
play him fair. As I was saying at the magistrates' 
meeting yesterday, *l've got a son who will make a 
noise at Cambridge, or I'm very much mistaken.' Now, 
isn't it a queer quip of Nature," continued the squire, 
turning his honest face towards Molly, as if he was 
going to impart a new idea to her, "that I, a Hamley 
of Hamley, straight in descent from nobody knows 
where — the Heptarchy, they say — What's the date 
of the Heptarchy?" 

"I don't know," said Molly, startled at being thus 
appealed to. 

"Well! it was some time before King Alfred, be- 
cause he was the King of all England, you know; but, 
as I was saying, here am I, of as good and as old a 
descent as any man in England, and I doubt if a stranger, 
to look at me, would take me for a gentleman, with 
my red face, great hands and feet, and thick figure, 
fourteen stone, and never less than twelve even when I 
was a young man; and there's Osborne, who takes after 
his mother, who couldn't tell her great-grandfather from 
Adam, bless her; and Osborne has a girl's delicate face, 
and a slight make, and hands and feet as small as a 
lady's. He takes after madam's side, who, as I said, 
can't tell who was their grandfather. Now, Roger is 
like me, a Hamley of Hamley, and no one who sees 
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him in the street will ever think that red-brown, big- 
boned, dumsy chap is of gentle blood. Yet all those 
Cnmnor people, yon make such ado of in Hollingford, 
are mere muck of yesterday. I was talking to madam 
the other day about Osborne's marrying a daughter of 
Lord HoUingford's — that's to say, if he had a daughter 
— he's only got boys, as it happens; but I'm not sure 
if I should consent to it. I really am not sure; for you 
see Osborne will have had a first-rate education, and 
his family dates from the Heptarchy, while I should be 
glad to know where the Cumnor folk were in the time 
of Queen Anne?" He walked on, pondering the ques- 
tion of whether he could have given his consent to this 
impossible marriage; and after some time, and when 
Molly had quite forgotten the subject to which he al- 
luded, he broke out with — "No! I'm sure I should 
have looked higher. So, perhaps, it's as well my Lord 
Hollingford has only boys." 

After a while, he thanked Molly for her companion- 
ship, with old-fashioned courtesy; and told her that 
he thought, by this time, madam would be up and 
dressed, and glad to have her young visitor with her. 
He pointed out the deep purple house, with its stone 
facings, as it was seen at some distance between the 
trees, and watched her protectingly on her way along 
the field-paths. 

"That's a nice girl of Gibson's," quoth he to him- 
self. "But what a tight hold the wench got of the 
notion of his marrying again! One had need be on 
one's guard as to what one says before her. To think 
of her never having thought of the chance of a step- 
mother. To be sure, a stepmother to a girl is a dif- 
ferent thing to a second wife to a man!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Foreshadows of Love Perils. 

If Squire Hamlej had been unable to tell Molly 
who had ever been tiiought of as her father's second 
wife, fate was all this time preparing an answer of a 
pretty positive kind to her wondering curiosity. But 
fate is a cunning hussy, and builds up her plans as im- 
perceptibly as a bird builds her nest; and with much 
the same kind of unconsidered trifles. The first "trifle" 
of an event was the disturbance which Jenny (Mr.Gib- 
son^s cook) chose to make at Bethia's being dismissed. 
Bethia was a distant relation and prot^g^e of Jenny's, 
and she chose to say it was Mr. Coxe the tempter who 
ought to have "been sent packing," not Bethia the 
tempted, the victim. In this view there was quite 
enough plausibility to make Mr. Gibson feel that he 
bad been rather unjust. He had, however, taken care 
to provide Bethia with another situation, to the full as 
good as that which she held in his family. Jenny, 
nevertheless, chose to give warning; and though Mr 
Gibson knew full well from former experience that her 
warnings were words, not deeds, he hated the discom- 
fort, the uncertainty, — the entire disagreeableness of 
meeting a woman at any time in his house, who wore 
a grievance and an injury upon her face as legibly as 
Jenny took care to do. 

Down into the middle of this small domestic trouble 
came another, and one of greater consequence. Miss 
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Eyre had gone with her old mother, and her orphan 
nephews and nieces, to the sea-side, during Molly's ab- 
sence , which was only intended at first to last for a 
fortnight After about ten days of this time had elapsed, 
Mr. Gibson received a beautifdlly written, beautifully 
worded, admirably folded, and most neatly sealed 
letter from Miss Eyre. Her eldest nephew had fallen 
ill of scarlet fever, and there was every probability that 
the younger children would be attacked by the same 
complaint. It was distressing enough for poor Miss 
Eyre — this additional expense, this anxiety — the 
long detention fi^m home which the illness involved. 
But she said not a word of any inconvenience to her- 
self; she only apologized with humble sincerity for her 
inability to return at the appointed time to her charge 
in Mr. Gibson's family; meekly adding, that perhaps it 
was as well, for Molly had never had the scarlet fever, 
and even if Miss Eyre had been able to leave the or- 
phan children to return to her employments, it might 
not have been a safe or a prudent step. 

"To be sure not," said Mr. Gibson, tearing the 
letter in two, and throwing it into the hearth, where 
he soon saw it burnt to ashes. "I wish I'd a five- 
pound house and not a woman within ten miles of me. 
I might have some peace then." Apparently, he for- 
got Mr. Coxe's powers of making mischief; but indeed 
he might have traced that evil back to the unconscious 
Molly. The martyr-cook's entrance to take away the 
breakfast things, which she announced by a heavy 
sigh, roused Mr. Gibson from thought to action. 

"Molly must stay a little longer at Hamley," he 
resolved. "They've often asked for her, and "now 
they'll have enough of her, I think. But I can't have 
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her back here just yet; and so the best I can do for 
her is to leave her where she is. Mrs. Hamley seems 
very fond of her, and the child is looking happy, and 
stronger in health. I'll ride round by Hamley to-day 
at any rate, and see how the land lies." 

He found Mrs. Hamley lying on a sofa placed 
under the shadow of the great cedar-tree on the lawn. 
Molly was flitting about her, gardening away under 
her directions; tying up the long sea-green stalks 
of bright budded carnations , snipping off dead roses. 

"Oh! here's papa!" she cried out, joyfully, as he 
rode up to the white paling which separated the trim 
lawn and trimmer flowergarden from the rough park- 
like ground in front of the house. 

"Come in — come here — through the drawing- 
room window," said Mrs. Hamley, raising herself on 
her elbow. "WeVe got a rose-tree to show you that 
Molly has budded all by herself. We are both so proud 
of it." 

So Mr. Gibson rode round to the stables, left his 
horse there, and made his way through the house to 
the open-air summer-parlour under the cedar-tree, where 
there were chairs, table, books, and tangled work. 
Somehow, he rather disliked asking for Molly to pro- 
long her visit; so he determined to swallow his bitter 
first, and then take the pleasure of the delicious day, 
the sweet repose, the murmurous, scented air. Molly 
stood by him, her hand on his shoulder. He sate 
opposite to Mrs. Hamley. 

"I've come here to-day to ask for a favour," he 
began. 

"Granted before you name it. Am not I a bold 
woman?" 

TFt'Ms and DcMghters. J, 8 
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He smiled and bowed, but went straight on with 
his speech. 

"Miss Eyre, who has been Molly's governess, I 
suppose I must call her — for many years, writes to- 
day to say that one of the little nephews she took with 
her to Newport while Molly was staying here, has caught 
the scarlet fever." 

"I guess your request. I make it before you do. 
I beg for dear little Molly to stay on here. Of course 
Miss Eyre can't come back to you; and of course MoUy 
must stay here!" 

"Thank you; thank you very much. That was 
my request." 

Molly's hand stole down to his, and nestled in that 
firm compact grasp. 

"Papa! — Mrs. Hamley! — I know you'll both 
understand me — but mayn't I go home? I am very 
happy here; but — oh papa! I think I should like to 
be at home with you best." 

An uncomfortable suspicion flashed across his mind. 
He pulled her round, and looked straight and piercingly 
into her innocent face. Her colour came at his un- 
wonted scrutiny, but her sweet eyes were filled with 
wonder, rather than with any feeling which he dreaded 
to find. For an instant he had doubted whether young 
red-headed Mr. Coxe's love might not have called out 
a response in his daughter's breast; but he was quite 
clear now. 

"Molly, you're rude to begin with. I don't know 
how you're to make your peace with Mrs. Hamley, I'm 
sure. And in the next place, do you think you're 
wiser than I am; or that I don't want you at home, 
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if all other things were comformable? Stay wbere you 
re, and be thankful/* 

Molly knew him well enough to be certain that 
tie prolong-ation of Ler visit at Hamlej was quite a 
]€cided afkir in his mind; and then she was smitten 
ith a sense of iugratitude. She left her father, and 
rent to Mrs* Hamley^ and bent over her and kissed 
lier; but she did not speak. Mrs. Hamley took hold of 
htr haud^ and made room on the sofa for her* 

*'I was going to have asked for a longer visit the 
liext time you came, Mr. Gibson, We are such happy 
iriendB, are not we^ MoUy? and now, that this good 
little nephew of Miss Eyre^s — — -" 

"I wish he was whipped," eaid ilr. Gribson, 
"- — has given us such a capital reason, I shall 
eep Molly for a real long visitation. Ton must come 
Bver and see us very often. There's a room here for 
p-ou always, yon know; and I don^t see why you should 
Eiot start on your rounds from Hamley every morning, 
Bust aa well as from Hollingford.'' 

*' Thank you. If you hadn't been so kind to my 
ittie girl, I might be tempted to say something rude in 
answer to your last speech.^' 

"Pray say it» You won't be easy till you have 
fvBn it out, I know," 

"Mrs. Hamley has found out from whom I get my 
Prudeness^" said Molly, triumphantly. **It*s an heredi- 
tary q^uality," 

'^I was going to say that proposal of yours that I should 

sleep at Hamley was just like a wnman's idea — all 

^BMndness, and no common sense. How in the world 

^HTonld my parents iind me out, seven miles from my 
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accustomed place? They'd be sure to send for some 
other doctor, and I should be ruined in a month." 

"Could not they send on here? A messenger costs 
very little." 

"Fancy old Gooij Henbury struggling up to my 
surgery, groaning at every step, and then being told to 
just step on seven miles farther! Or take the other 
end of society: — I don't think my Lady Cumnor's 
smart groom would thank me for having to ride on to 
Hamley every time his mistress wants me." 

"Well, well, I submit. I am a woman. Molly, 
thou art a woman! Go and order some strawberries 
and cream for this father of yours. Such humble of- 
fices fall within the province of women. Strawberries 
and cream are all kindness and no common sense, for 
they'll give him a horrid fit of indigestion." 

"Please speak for yourself, Mrs. Hamley," said 
Molly, merrily. "I ate — oh, such a great basketful 
yesterday, and the squire went himself to the dairy 
and brought out a great bowl of cream, when he 
found me at my busy work. And I'm as well as ever 
I was, to-day, and never had a touch of indigestion 
near me." 

"She's a good girl," said her father, when she had 
danced out of hearing. The words were not quite an 
inquiry, he was so certain of his answer. There was 
a mixture of tenderness and trust in his eyes, as he 
awaited the reply, which came in a moment 

"She's a darling. I cannot tell you how fond the 
squire and I are of her; both of us. I am so delighted 
to think she is not to go away for a long time. The 
first thing I thought of this morning when I wakened 
up, was that she would soon have to return to you^ 
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Tinless I could persuade you into leaving her with me 
a little longer. And now she must stay — oh, two 
months at least." 

It was quite true that the squire had become very 
fond, of Molly. The chance of having a young girl 
dancing and singing inarticulate ditties about the house 
and garden, was indescribable in its novelty to him. 
And then Molly was so willing and so wise; ready both 
to talk and to listen at the right times. Mrs. Hamley 
was quite right in speaking of her husband^s fondness 
for Molly. But either she herself chose a wrong time 
for telling him of the prolongation of the girl's visit, 
or one of the fits of temper to which he was liable, but 
which he generally strove to check in the presence of 
his wife, was upon him; at any rate, he received the 
news in anything but a gracious frame of mind. 

"Stay longer! Did Gibson ask for it?" 

"Yes! I don't see what else is to become of her; 
Miss Eyre away and all. It's a very awkward posi- 
tion for a motherless girl like her to be at the head of 
a household with two young men in it'^ 

"That's Gibson's look-out; he should have thought 
of it before taking pupils, or apprentices, or whatever 
he calls them." 

"My dear squire! why, I thought you'd be as glad 
as I was — as I am to keep Molly. I asked her to 
stay for an indefinite time; two months at least" 

"And to be in the house with Osborne! Roger, too, 
will be at home." 

By the cloud in the squire's eyes, Mrs. Hamley read 
his mind. 

"Oh, she's not at all the sort of girl young men 
of their age would take to. We like her because we 
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see what she really is; but lads of one and two and 
twenty want all the accessories of a young woman.*' 

"Want what?" growled the sqnire. 

"Such things as becoming dress, style of manner. 
They would not at their age even see that she is pretty; 
their ideas of beauty would include colour." 

"I suppose all that's very clever; but I don't under- 
stand it. All I know is, that it's a very dangerous 
thing to shut two young men of one and three and 
twenty up in a country-house like this with a girl of 
seventeen — choose what her gowns may be like, or her 
hair, or her eyes. And I told you particularly I didn't 
want Osborne, or either of them, indeed, to be falling 
in love with her. I'm very much annoyed." 

Mrs. Hamley's face fell; she became a little pale. 

"Shall we make arrangements for their stopping 
away while she is here; staying up at Cambridge, or 
reading with some one? going abroad for a month or 
two?" 

"No; you've been reckoning this ever so long on 
their coming home. I've seen the marks of the weeks 
on your almanack. I'd sooner speak to Gibson, and 
tell him he must take his daughter away, for it's not 
convenient to us — " 

"My dear Eoger! I beg you will do no such thing. 
It will be so unkind; it will give the lie to all I said 
yesterday. Don't, please, do that. For my sake, don't 
speak to Mr. Gibson!" 

"Well, well, don't put yourself in a flutter," for he 
was afraid of her becoming_hysterical; "I'll speak to 
Osborne when he comes home, and tell him bow much 
I should dislike anything of the kind." 

"And Roger is always far too ftill of his natural 
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history and comparative anatomy, and messes of that 
sort, to be thinking of falling in love with Venns herself. 
He has not the sentiment and imagination of Osborne.** 

"Ah, yon don't know; yon never can be sure about 
a young man! But with Roger it wouldn't so much 
signify. He would know he couldn't marry for years 
to come." 

All that afternoon the squire tried to steer clear of 
Molly, to whom he felt himself to have been an in- 
hospitable traitor. But she was so perfectly uncon- 
scious of his shyness of her, so merry and sweet in her 
behaviour as a welcome guest, never distrusting him 
for a moment, however gruff he might be, that by the 
next morning she had completely won him round, and 
they were quite on the old terms again. At breakfast 
this very morning, a letter was passed from the squire 
to his wife, and back again, without a word as to its 
contents; but — 

"Fortunate!" 

"Yes! very!" 

Little did. Molly apply these expressions to the 
piece of news Mrs. Handey told her in the course of 
the day; namely, that her son Osborne had received an 
invitation to stay with a Mend in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge, and perhaps to make a tour on the Con- 
tinent with him subsequently; and that, consequently, 
he would not accompany his brother when Eoger came 
home. 

Molly was very sympathetic. 

"Oh, dear! I am so sorry!" 

Mrs. Hamley was thankful her husband was not 
present, Molly spoke the words so heartily. 
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"You have been thinking so long of his coining 
home. I am afi*aid it is a great disappointment" 

Mrs. Hamlej smiled — relieved. 

"Yes! it is a disappointment certainly, bnt we must 
think of Osbome^s pleasure. And with his poetical 
mind, he wiU write us such delightful travelling let- 
ters. Poor fellow! he must be going into the examina- 
tion to-day! Both his father and I feel sure, though, 
that he will be a high wrangler. Only — I should like 
to have seen him, my own dear boy. But it is best 
as it is." 

Molly was a little puzzled by this speech, but soon 
put it out of her head. It was a disappointment to her, 
too, that she should not see this beautiful, brilliant 
young man, his mother's hero. From time to time her 
maiden fancy had dwelt upon what he would be like; 
how the lovely boy of the picture in Mrs. Hamley's 
dressing-room would have changed in the ten years 
that had elapsed since the likeness was taken-, if he 
would read poetry aloud; if he would ever read his 
own poetry. However, in the never-ending feminine 
business of the day, she soon forgot her own disap- 
pointment; it only came back to her on first wakening 
the next morning, as a vague something that was not 
quite so pleasant as she had anticipated, and then was 
banished as a subject of regret. Her days at Hamley 
were well filled up with the small duties that would 
have belonged to a daughter of the house had there 
been one. She made breakfast for the lonely squire, 
and would willingly have carried up madame^s, but that 
daily piece of work belonged to die squire, and was 
jealously guarded by him. She read the smaller print 
of the newspapers aloud to him, city articles, money 
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and com markets included. She strolled about the 
gardens with him, gathering fresh flowers, meanwhile, 
to deck the drawing-room against Mrs. Hamley should 
comfi-downr* She was her companion when she took 
her drives in the close carriage; they read poetry and 
mild literature together in Mrs. Hamley's sitting-room 
upstairs. She was quite clever at cribbage now, and 
could beat the squire if she took pains. Besides these 
things, there were her own independent ways of em- 
ploying herself. She used to try to practise a daily 
hour on the old grand piano in the solitary drawing- 
room, because she had promised Miss Eyre she would 
do so. And she had found her way into the library, 
and used to undo the heavy bars of the shutters if the 
housemaid had forgotten this duty, and mount the 
ladder, sitting on the steps, for an hour at a time, 
deep in some book of the old English classics. The 
summer days were very short to this happy girl of 
seventeen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Drifting into Danger. 

On Thursday, the quiet country household was stirred 
through all its fibres with the thought of Roger^s 
coming home. Mrs. Hamley had not seemed quite so 
well, or quite in such good spirits for two or three 
days before; and the squire himself had appeared to be 
: put out without any visible cause. They had not 
f chosen to tell Molly that Osborne's name had only ap- 
peared very low down in the mathematical tripos. So 
all that their visitor knew was that something was out 
of tune, and she hoped that Roger's coming home 
would set it to rights, for it was beyond the power of 
her small cares and wiles. 

On Thursday, the housemaid apologized to her for 
some slight negligence in her bedroom, by saying she 
had been busy scouring Mr. Roger's rooms. "Not but 
what they were as clean as could be beforehand; but 
mistress would always have the young gentlemen's 
rooms cleaned afresh before they came home. If it 
had been Mr. Osborne, the whole house would have 
had to be done; but to be sure he was the eldest son, 
so it was but likely." Molly was amused at this testi- 
mony to the rights of heirship; but somehow she her- 
self had fallen into the family manner of thinking that 
nothing was too great or too good for "the eldest 
son." In his father's eyes, Osborne was the represen- 
tative of the ancient house of Hamley of Hamley, 
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the future owner of the land wliich had been theirs 
for a thousand years. His mother clnng to him be- 
cause they two were cast in the same monld, both 
physically and mentally — because he bore her 
maiden name. She had indoctrinated Molly with her 
faith, and, in spite of her amusement at the housemaid^s 
speech, the girl visitor would have been as anxious as 
any one to show her feudal loyalty to the heir, if in- 
deed it had been he that was coming. After luncheon, 
Mrs. Hamley went to rest, in preparation for Roger^s 
return; and Molly also retired to her own room, feel- 
ing that it would be better for her to remain there 
until dinner-time, and so to leave the father and 
mother to receive their boy in privacy. She took a 
book of MS. poems with her; they were all of Osborne 
Hamley^s composition; and his mother had read some 
of them aloud to her young visitor more than once. 
Molly had asked permission to copy one or two of 
those which were her greatest favourites; and this quiet 
summer afternoon she took this copying for her employ- 
ment, sitting at the pleasant open window, and losing 
herself in dreamy out-looks into the gardens and woods^ 
quivering in the noontide heat The house was so 
still, in its silence it might have been the *' moated., 
grange;" the bomming buzz of the blue flies, in the 
great staircase window, seemed the loudest noise in- 
doors. And there was scarcely a sound out-of-doors 
but the humming of bees, in the flower-beds below the 
window. Distant voices from the far-away fields where 
they were making hay — the scent of which came in 
sudden wafts distinct from that of the nearer roses and 
honeysuckles — these merry piping voices just made 
Molly feel the depth of the present silence. She had 
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left off copying, her hand weary with the unusual 
exertion of so much writing, and she was lazily trying 
to learn one or two of the poems off by heart 

I asked of the wind, bat answer made it none, 
Save its aocustomed sad and solitary moan — 

she kept saying to herself, losing her sense of whatever 
meaning the words had ever had, in the repetition 
which had become mechanical. Suddenly there was 
the snap of a shutting gate; wheels crackling on the 
dry gravel, horses' feet on the drive; a loud cheerful 
voice in the house, coming up through the open win- 
dows, the hall, the passages, the staircase, with un- 
wonted fulness and roundness of tone. The entrance- 
hall downstairs was paved with diamonds of black and 
white marble; the low wide staircase that went in short 
flights around the hall, till you could look down upon 
the marble floor from the top story of the house, was 
uncarpeted — uncovered. The squire was too proud 
of his beautifiilly-joined oaken flooring to cover this 
staircase up unnecessarily; not to say a word of the 
usual state of want of ready money to expend upon 
the decorations of his house. So, through the undra- 
period hollow square of the hall and staircase every 
sound ascended clear and distinct; and Molly heard the 
squire's glad ^^ Hallo! here he is," and madame's softer, 
more plaintive voice; and then the loud, full, strange 
tone, which she knew must be Koger's. Then there 
was an opening and shutting of doors, and only a dis- 
tant buzz of tsdking. Molly began again — 

I asked of the wind , bat answer made it none. 

And this time she had nearly finished learning the 
poem, when she heard Mrs. Hamley come hastily into 
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her sitting-room that adjoined Molly^s bedroom, and 
burst out into an irrepressible half-hysterical fit of sob- 
bing. Molly was too young to have any complication 
of motives which should prevent her going at once to 
try and give what comfort she could. In an instant 
she was kneeling at Mrs. Hamley^s feet, holding the 
poor lady*s hands, kissing them, murmuring soft words; 
which, all unmeaning as they were of aught but sym- 
pathy with the untold grief, did Mrs. Hamley good. 
She checked herself, smiling sadly at Molly through 
the midst of her thick-coming sobs. 

"It*s only Osborne," said she, at last. "Koger has 
been telling us about him." 

"What about him?" asked Molly, eagerly. 

"I knew on Monday; we had a letter — he said he 
had not done so well as we had hoped — as he had 
hoped himself, poor fellow! He said he had just passed, 
but was only low down among the junior opttmes^ and 
not where he had expected, and had led us to expect. 
But the squire has never been at college, and does not 
understand college terms, and he has been asking 
Eoger all about it, and Eoger has been telling him, 
and it has made him so angry. But the squire hates 
college slang; — he has never been there, you know; 
and he thought poor Osborne was taking it too lightly, 
and he has been asking Roger about it, and Roger — " 

There was a fresh fit of the sobbing crying. Molly 
burst out, — 

"I don^t think Mr. Roger should have told; he had 
no need to begin so soon about his brother^s failure. 
Why, he hasn't been in the house an hour I" 

"Hush, hush, love!" said Mrs. Hamley. "Roger 
is so good. You don't understand. The squire would 
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begin and ask questions before Eoger had tasted food 
— as soon as ever we bad got into the dining-room. 
And all he said — to me, at any rate — was that 
Osbome was nervons, and that if he conld only have 
gone in for the Chancellor's medals, he would have 
can'ied all before him. But Roger said that after fail- 
ing like this, he is not very likely to get a fellowship, 
which the squire had placed his hopes on. Osbome 
himself seemed so sure of it, that the squire can't under- 
stand it, and is seriously angry, and growing more so 
the more he talks about it. He has kept it in two or 
three days, and that never suits him. He is always 
better when he is angry about a thing at once, and 
does not let it smoulder in his mind. Poor, poor Osbome ! 
I did wish he had been coming straight home, instead 
of going to these friends of his; I thought I could have 
comforted him. But now I'm glad, for it will be better 
to let his father's anger cool first." 

So talking out what was in her heart, Mrs. Hamley 
became more composed; and at length she dismissed 
Molly to dress for dinner, with a kiss, saying, — 

"You're a real blessing to mothers, child! You 
give one such pleasant sympathy, both in one's glad- 
ness and in one's sorrow; in one's pride (for I was so 
proud last week, so confident), and in one's disappoint- 
ment And now your being a fourth at dinner will 
keep us o£P that sore subject; there are times when a 
stranger in the household is a wonderful help." 

Molly thought over all that she had heard, as she 
was dressing and putting on the terrible, over-smart 
plaid gown in honour of the new arrival. Her uncon- 
scious fealty to Osbome was not in the least shaken 
by his having come to grief at Cambridge. Only she 
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was indignant — with or without reason — against 
Eoger, who seemed to have brought the reality of bad 
news as an ofltering of first-fruits on his return home. 

She went down into the drawing-room with any- 
thing but a welcome to him in her heart. He was 
standing by his motlier; the squire had not yet made 
his appearance. Molly thought that the two were hand 
in hand when she first opened the door, but she could 
not be quite sure. Mrs. Hamley came a little forwards 
to meet her, and introduced her in so fondly intimate a 
way to her son, that Molly, innocent and simple, know- 
ing nothing but Hollingford manners , which were any- 
thing but formal, half put out her hand to shake hands^ 
with one of whom she had heard so much — the son 
of such kind friends. She could only hope he had not 
seen the movement, for he made no attempt to respond; 
to it; only bowed. 

He was a tall powerfully-made young man, giving 
the impression of strength more than elegance. His 
face was rather square, ruddy-coloured (as his father 
had said), hair and eyes brown — the latter rather deep- 
set beneath his thick eyebrows; and he had a trick of 
wrinkling up his eyelids when he wanted particularly 
to observe anything, which made his eyes look even 
smaller still at such times. He had a large mouth, 
with excessively mobile lips; and another trick of his 
was, that when he was amused at anything, he resisted 
the impulse to laugh, by a droll manner of twitching 
and puckering up his mouth, till at length the sense of 
humour had its way, and his features relaxed, and he 
broke into a broad sunny smile; his beautiful teeth — 
his only beautiful feature — breaking out with a white 
gleam upon the red-brown countenance. These two 
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tricks of his — of crumpling up the eyelids, so as to 
concentrate the power of sight, which made him look 
stem and thoughtful; and the odd twitching of the lips 
that was preliminary to a smile, which made him look 
intensely merry — gave the varying expressions of his 
face a greater range "from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe ,^^ than is common to most men. To Molly, 
who was not finely discriminative in her glances at the 
stranger this first night, he simply appeared "heavy- 
looking, clumsy," and "a person she was sure she 
should never get on with." He certainly did not seem 
to care much what impression he made upon his mother^s 
visitor. He was at that age when young men admire 
a formed beauty more than a face with any amount of 
future capability of loveliness, and when they are mor- 
bidly conscious of the difficulty of finding subjects of 
conversation in talking to girls in a state of feminine 
hobbledehoyhood. Besides, his thoughts were full of 
other subjects, which he did not intend to allow to 
ooze out in words, yet he wanted to prevent any of 
that heavy silence which he feared might be impending 
— with an angry and displeased father, and a timor- 
ous and distressed mother* He only looked upon Molly 
as a badly-dressed, and rather awkward girl, with 
black hair and an intelligent face, who might help him 
in the task he had set himself of keeping up a bright 
general conversation during the rest of the evening; 
might help him — if she would, but she would not 
She thought him unfeeling in his talkativeness; his con- 
stant flow of words upon indifferent subjects was a 
wonder and a repulsion to her. How could he go on 
so cheerfully while his mother sat there, scarcely eating 
anything, and doing her best, with ill-success, to 
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swallow down the tears that would keep rising to her 
eyes; when his father's heavy brow was deeply clonded, 
and he evidently cared nothing — at first at least — for 
all the chatter his son poured forth? Had Mr. Eoger 
Hamley no sympathy in him? She would show that 
she had some, at any rate. So she quite declined the 
part, which he had hoped she would have taken, of re^ 
spondent, and possible questioner; and his work became 
more and more like that of a man walking in a quag- 
mire. Once the squire roused himself to speak to the 
butler; he felt the need of outward stimulus — of a 
better vintage than usual. 

" Bring up a bottle of the Burgundy with the yellow 
seal." 

He spoke low; he had no spirit to speak in his 
usual voice. The butler answered in the same tone. 
Molly sitting near them, and silent herself, heard what 
they said. 

"If you please, sir, there are not above six bottles 
of that seal left; and it is Mr. Osborne's favourite 
wine." 

The squire turned round with a growl in his voice. 

"Bring up a bottle of the Burgundy with the 
yellow seal, as I said." 

The butler went away wondering. " Mr. Osborne's" 
likes and dislikes had been the law of the house in 
general until now. If he had liked any particular 
food or drink, any seat or place, any special degree 
of warmth or coolness , his wishes were to be attended 
to; for he was the heir, and he was delicate, and he 
was the clever one of the family. All the out-of- 
doors men would have said the same. Mr. Osborne 
wished a tree cut down, or kept standing, or had 
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such-and-such a fancy about the game, or desired some- 
thing unusual about the horses ; and they had all to 
attend to it as if it were law. But to-day the Burgundy 
with the yellow seal was to be brought ; and it was 
brought; Molly testified with quiet vehemence of 
action; she never took wine, so she need not have been 
afraid of the man^s pouring it into her glass; but as 
an open mark of fealty to the absent Osborne, how- 
ever little it might be understood, she placed the 
palm of her small brown hand over the top of the 
glass, and held it there till the wine had gone round, 
and Eoger and his father were in fall enjoyment 
of it. 

After dinner, too, the gentlemen lingered long 
over their dessert, and Molly heard them laughing; 
and then she saw them loitering about in the twilight 
out*of-doors ; Eoger hatless, his hands in his pockets, 
lounging by his father's side, who was now able to 
talk in his usual loud and cheerful way, forgetting 
Osborne. Va victtsf 

And so in mute opposition on Molly's side, in 
polite indiflFerence, scarcely verging upon kindliness on 
his, Eoger and she steered clear of each other. He 
had many occupations in which he needed no companion- 
ship, even if she had been qualified to give it. The 
worst was, that she found he was in the habit of 
occupying the library, her favourite retreat, in the 
mornings before Mrs. Hamley came down. She opened 
the half-closed door a day or two after his return home, 
and found him busy among books and papers, with 
which the large leather-covered table was strewn; and 
she softly withdrew before he could turn his head and 
see her, so as to distinguish her from one of the house- 
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maids. He rode ont every day, sometimes with his 
father abont the outlying fields, sometimes far away 
for a good gallop. Molly would have enjoyed accom- 
panying him on these occasions, for she was very fond 
of riding; and there had been some talk of sending 
for her habit and grey pony when first she came to 
Hamley; only the squire, after some consideration, 
had said he so rarely did more than go slowly from 
one field to another, where his labourers were at work, 
that he feared she would find such slow work — ten 
minutes riding through heavy land, twenty minutes 
sitting still on horseback, listening to the directions he 
should have to give to his men — rather dull. Now, 
when if she had had her pony here she might have ridden 
out with Eoger, without giving him any trouble — 
she would have taken care of that — nobody seemed 
to think of renewing the proposal. 

Altogether it was pleasanter before he came home. 

Her father came over pretty frequently ; sometimes 
there were long unaccountable absences, it was true; 
when his daughter began to fidget after him, and to 
wonder what had become of him. But when he made 
his appearance he had always good reasons to give; 
and die right she felt that she had to his familiar 
household tenderness; the power she possessed of fiilly 
understanding the exact value of both his words and 
bis silence, made these glimpses of intercourse with 
him inexpressibly charming. Latterly her burden had 
always been, "When may I come home, papa?" It 
was not that she was unhappy, or uncomfortable; she 
was passionately fond of Mrs. Hamley, she was a 
fetvourite of the squire's, and could not as yet fully 
understand why some people were so much afraid of 
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liim; and as for Koger, if he did not add to Iter plea- 
sure, he scarcely took away from it But she wanted 
to be at home once more. The reason why she could 
not tell; but this she knew full well. Mr. Gibson 
reasoned with her till she was weary of being com- 
pletely convinced that it was right and necessary for 
her to stay where she was. And then with an effort 
she stopped the cry upon her tongue, for she saw that 
its repetition harassed her father. 

During this absence of hers Mr. Gibson was drift- 
ing into matrimony. He was partly aware of whither 
he was going; and partly it was like the soft floating 
movement of a dream. He was more passive than 
active in the affair; though, if his reason had not 
fully approved of the step he was tending to — if 
he had not believed that a second marriage was the 
very best way of cutting the Gordian knot of domestic 
difficulties, he could have made an effort without 
any great trouble, and extricated himself without pain 
from the mesh of circumstances. It happened in this 
manner : — 

Lady Cumnor having married her two eldest 
daughters, found her labours as a chaperone to Lady 
Harriet, the youngest, considerably lightened by 
co-operation; and, at length, she had leisure to be 
an invalid. She was, however, too energetic to allow 
herself this indulgence constantly; only she permitted 
herself to break down occasionally after a long course 
of dinners, late hours, and London atmosphere: and 
then, leaving Lady Harriet with either LadyCuxhaven 
or Lady Agnes Manners, she betook herself to the 
comparative quiet of the Towers, where she found 
occupation in doing her benevolence, which was sadly 
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neglected in the hurly-burly of London. This parti- 
cular summer she had broken down earlier than usual, 
and longed for the repose of the country. She 
believed that her state of health, too, was more 
serious than previously, but she did not say a word 
of this to her husband or daughters; reserving her 
confidence for Mr. Gibson's ears. She did not wish to 
take Lady Harriet away from the gaieties of town, 
which she was thoroughly enjoying, by any complaint 
of hers, which might, after all, be ill-founded; and 
yet she did not quite like being without a companion 
in the three weeks or a month that might intervene 
before her family would join her at the Towers, espe- 
cially as the annual festivity to the school visitors was 
impending; and both the school and the visit of 
the ladies connected with it, had rather lost the zest 
of novelty. 

"Thursday the 19th, Harriet," said Lady Cumnor, 
meditatively; "what do you say to coming down to 
the Towers on the 18th, and helping me over that 
long day; you could stay in the country till Monday, 
and have a few days' rest and good air; you would 
return a great deal fresher to the remainder of your 
gaieties. Your father would bring you down, I know: 
indeed, he is coming naturally. 

"Oh, mamma!" said Lady Harriet, the youngest 
daughter of the house — the prettiest, the most in^ 
dolged ; " I cannot go ; there is the water-party up to 
Maidenhead on the 20th, I should be so sorry to miss 
it: and Mrs. Duncan's ball, and Grisi's concert; please, 
don't want me. Besides, I should do no good. I can't 
make provincial small-talk; I'm not up in the local 
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politics of HoUingford. I shonld be making miscluef, 
I know I should." 

" Very well, my dear," said Lady Cumnor, sighing, 
**I had forgotten the Maidenhead water-party, or I 
would not have asked you." 

"What a pity it isn't the Eton holidays, so that 
you could have had Hollingford's boys to help you to 
do the honours, mamma. They are such affable little 
prigs. It was the greatest fun to watch them last 
year at Sir Edward's, doing the honours of their 
grandfather's house to much such a collection of 
humble admirers as you get together at the Towers. 
I shall never forget seeing Edgar gravely squiring 
about an old lady in a portentous black bonnet, 
and giving her information in the correctest grammar 
possible." 

"Well, I like those lads," said Lady Cuxhaven; 
" they are on the way to become true gentlemen. But, 
mamma, why shouldn't you have Clare to stay with 
you? You like her, and she is just the person to 
save you the troubles of hospitality to the HoUingford 
people, and we should all be so much more comfort- 
able if we knew you had her with you." 

"Yes, Clare would do very well," said Lady 
Cumnor; "but isn't it her school-time or something? 
We must not interfere with her school so as to injure 
her, for I am afiraid she is not doing too well as it is; 
and she has been so very unlucky ever since she left 
us — first her husband died, and then she lost Lady 
Davies' situation, and then Mrs. Maude's, and now 
Mr. Preston told your father it was all she could do 
to pay her way in Ashcombe, though Lord Cumnor 
lets her have the house rent-free." 
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"I can't think how it is," said Lady Harriet. 
"She's not very wise, certainly, hut she is so useful 
and agreeable, and has such pleasant manners. I 
should have thought any one who wasn't particular 
about education would have been charmed to keep her 
as a governess." 

" What do you mean by not being particular about 
education? Most people who keep governesses for 
their children are supposed to be particular," said Lady 
Cuxhaven. 

"Well, they think themselves so, I've no doubt; 
but I call you particular, Mary, and I don't think 
mamma was ; but she thought herself so , I am sure." 

"I can't think what you mean, Harriet," said 
Lady Cumnor, a good deal annoyed at this speech of 
her clever, heedless, youngest daughter. 

"Oh dear, mamma, you did everything you could 
think of for us; but you see you'd ever so many other 
engrossing interests, and Mary hardly allows her love 
for her husband to interfere with her all-absorbing care 
for the children. You gave us the best of masters ixk 
every department, and Clare to dragonize and keep us 
up to our preparation for them, as well as ever she 
could; but then you know, or rather you didn't know, 
some of the masters admired our very pretty governess, 
and there was a kind of respectable veiled flirtation 
going on, which never came to anything, to be sure; 
and then you were often so overwhelmed with your 
business as a great lady — fashionable and benevolent, 
and all that sort of thing — that you used to caD 
Clare away from us at the most critical times of our 
lessons, to write your notes, or add up your accounti^ 
and the consequence is, that I'm about the most i 
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informed girl in London. Only Mary was so capitally 
trained by good awkward Miss Benson, that she is 
always full to overflowing with accurate knowledge, 
and her glory is reflected upon me." 

"Do you think what Harriet says is true, Mary?" 
asked Lady Cumnor, rather anxiously. 

"I was so little with Clare in the school-room. I 
used to read French with her; she had a beautiftil 
accent, I remember. Both Agnes and Harriet were very 
fond of her. I used to be jealous for Miss Benson's 
sake, and perhaps — " Lady Cuxhaven paused a 
minute — "that made me fancy that she had a way 
of flattering and indulging them — not quite con- 
scientious, I used to think. But girls are severe judges, 
and certainly she had had an anxious enough lifetime. 
I am always so glad when we can have her, and give 
her a little pleasure. The only thing that makes me 
uneasy now is the way in which she seems to send her 
daughter away from her so much; we never can per- 
suade her to bring Cynthia with her when she comes 
1 to see us." 

"Now that I call ill-natured," said Lady Harriet; 
\j "here is a poor dear woman trying to earn her liveli- 
hood, flrst as a governess, and what could she do with 
her daughter then, but send her to school? and after 
that, when Clare is asked to go visiting, and is too 
modest to bring her girl with her — besides all the 
expense of the journey, and the rigging out — Mary 
finds fault with her for her modesty and economy." 

"Well, after all, we are not discussing Clare and 
her affairs, but trying to plan for mamma's comfort 
I don't see that she can do better than ask Mrs. Kirk- 
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patrick to come to the Towers — ' as soon as her holi- 
days begin, I mean." 

"Here is her last letter," said Lady Cumnor, who 
had been searching for it in her escritoire, while her 
daughters were talking. Holding her glasses before 
her eyes, she began to read, "'My wonted misfortunes 
appear to have followed me to Ashcombe' — um, um, 
um; that's not it — 'Mr. Preston is most kind in 
sending me fruit and flowers from the Manor-house, 
according to dear Lord Cumnor's kind injunction.' Oh, 
here it is! 'The vacation begins on the 11th, accord- 
ing to the usual custom of schools in Ashcombe; and 
I must then try and obtain some change of air and 
scene, in order to fit myself for the resumption of my 
duties on the 10th of August.' You see, girls, she 
would be at liberty, if she has not made any other 
arrangement for spending her holidays. To-day is 
the 15th." 

"I'll write to her at once, mamma," Lady Harriet 
said. "Clare and I are always great friends; I was 
her confidant in her loVes with poor Mr. Eorkpatrick, 
and we've kept up our intimacy ever since. I know 
of three offers she had besides." 

"I sincerely hope Miss Bowes is not telling her 
love-affairs to Grace or Lily. Why, Harriet, you could 
not have been older than Grace when Clare was mar- 
ried!" said Lady Cuxhaven, in matemsCl alarm. 

"No; but I was well versed in the tender passion, 
thanks to novels. Now I daresay you don't admit 
novels into your school-room, Mary; so your daughters 
wouldn't be able to administer discreet sympathy to 
their governess in case she was the heroine of a love- 
affair." 
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"My dear Harriet, don't let me hear you talking 
of love in that way; it is not pretty. Love is a serious 
thing." 

"My dear mamma, your exhortations are just 
eighteen years too late. IVe talked all the freshness 
off love, and that's the reason Fm tired of the subject" 

This last speech referred to a recent refusal of 
Lady Harriet's, which had displeased Lady Cumnor, 
and rather annoyed my lord; as they, the parents, 
could see no objection to the gentleman in question. 
Lady Cuxhaven did not want to have the subject 
brought up, so she hastened to say, — 

"Do ask the poor little daughter to come with her 
mother to the Towers; why, she must be seventeen 
or more; she would really be a companion to you, 
mamma, if her mother was unable to come," said Lady 
Cuxhaven. 

"I was not ten when Clare married, and I'm nearly 
nine-and-twenty," added Lady Harriet 

"Don't speak of it, Harriet; at any rate you are 
but eight-and-twenty now, and you look a great deal 
younger. There is no need to be always bringing up 
your age on every possible occasion." 

"There was need of it now, though. I wanted to 
make out how old Cynthia Kirkpatrick was. I think 
she can't be far from eighteen." 

"She is at school at Boulogne, I know; and so I 
don't think she can be as old as that. Clare says 
something about her in this letter: * Under these cir- 
cumstances' (the ill-success of her school), *I cannot 
think myself justified in allowing myself the pleasure 
of having darling Cynthia at home for .the holidays; 
especially as the period when the vacation in French 
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schools commences differs from that common in Eng- 
land; and it might occasion some confusion in my 
arrangements if darling Cynthia were to come to Ash- 
comhe, and occnpy my time and thoughts so imme- 
diately before the commencement of my scholastic 
duties as the 8th of August, on which day her vacation 
begins, which is but two days before my holidays end.' 
So, you see, Clare would be quite at liberty to come 
to me, and I daresay it would be a very nice change 
for her." 

"And Hollingford is busy seeing after his new 
laboratory at the Towers, and is constantly backwards 
and forwards. And Agnes wants to go there for 
change of air, as soon as she is strong enough after 
her confinement. And even my own dear insatiable 
*me' will have had enough of gaiety in two or three 
weeks, if this hot weather lasts." 

"I think I may be able to come down for a few 
days too, if you will let me, mamma; and Til bring 
Grace, who is looking rather pale and weedy; growing 
too fast, I am afraid. So I hope you won't be dull." 

"My dear," said Lady Cumnor, drawing herself 
up, "I should be ashamed of feeling dull with my 
resources; my duties to others and to myself!" 

So the plan in its present shape was told to Lord 
Cumnor, who highly approved of it; as he always did 
of every project of his wife's. Lady Cumnor's char- 
acter was perhaps a little too ponderous for him in 
reality, but he was always foil of admiration for all 
her words and deeds, and used to boast of her wisdom, 
her benevolence, her power and dignity, in her absence, 
as if by this means he could buttress up his own more 
feeble nature. 
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"Very good — very good, indeed I Clare to join 
you at the Towers! Capital! I conld not have planned 
it better myself! I shall go down with you on Wednes- 
day in time for the jollification on Thursday; I always 
enjoy that day; they are such nice, friendly people, 
those good HoUingford ladies. Then I'll have a day 
with Sheepshanks, and perhaps I may ride over to 
Ashcombe and see Preston — Brown Jess can do it in 
a day, eighteen miles — to be sure! But there's back 
again to the Towers! — how much is twice eighteen — 
thirty?" 

"Thirty-six," said Lady Cumnor, sharply. 

"So it is; you're always right, my dear. Preston's 
a clever, sharp fellow." 

"I don't like him,'' said my lady. 

"He takes looking after; but he's a sharp fellow. 
He's such a good-looking man, too, I wonder you don't 
Uke him." 

"I never think whether a land-agent is handsome 
or not. They don't belong to the class of people 
whose appearance I notice." 

"To be sure not. But he is a handsome fellow; 
and what should make you like him is the interest he 
takes in Clare and her prospects. He's constantly 
suggesting something that can be done to her house,' 
and I know he sends her fruit, and flowers, and game 
just as regularly as we should ourselves if we lived at 
Ashcombe," 

"How old is he?" said Lady Cumnor, with a faint 
suspicion of motives in her mind, 

"About twenty-seven, I think. Ah! I see what 
is in your ladyship's head. No! no! he's too young 
for that. You must look out for some middle-aged 
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man, if you want to get poor Clare married; Preston 
won't do." 

"I'm not a match-maker, as you might know. I 
never did it for my own daughters. I'm not likely to 
do it for Clare," said she, leaning back languidly. 

"Well! you might do a worse thing. I'm beginning 
to think she'U never get on as a schoolmistress, though 
why she shouldn't, I'm sure I don't know; for she's an 
uncommonly pretty woman for her age, and her having 
lived in our family, and your having had her so often 
with you, ought to go a good way. I say, my lady, 
what do you think of Gibson? He would be just the 
right age — widower — lives near the Towers?" 

"I told you just now I was no match-maker, my 
lord. I suppose we had better go by the old road — 
the people at those inns know us?" 

And so they passed on to speaking about other 
things than Mrs. Kirkpatrick and her prospects, scho- 
lastic or matrimonial. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Widower and the Widow. 

Mrs. Ktrkpatbick was only too happy to accept 
Lady Cumnor^s invitatioii. It was wliat she had been 
hoping for, but hardly daring to expect, as she believed 
that the family were settled in London for some time 
to come. The Towers was a pleasant and luxurious 
house in which to pass her holidays; and though she 
was not one to make deep plans, or to look far ahead, 
she was quite aware of the prestige which her being 
able to say she had been staying with "dear Lady 
Cumnor" at the Towers, was likely to give her and 
her school in the eyes of a good many people; so she 
gladly prepared to join her ladyship on the 17th. Her 
wardrobe did not require much arrangement; if it had 
done, the poor lady would not have had much money 
to appropriate to the purpose. She was very pretty 
and graceful; and that goes a great way toward carry- 
ing off shabby clothes; and it was her taste more than 
any depth of feeling, that had made her persevere in 
wearing all the delicate tints — the violets and grays — 
which, with a certain admixture of black, constitute 
half-mourning. This style of becoming dress she was 
supposed to wear in memory of Mr. Kirkpatrick; in 
reality because it was both lady-like and economicaL 
Her beautiful hair was of that rich auburn that hardly 
ever turns gray; and partly out of consciousness of its 
beauty, and partly because the washing of caps is ex- 
pensive, she did not wear anything on her head; her 
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complexion had the vivid tints that often accompany 
the kind of hair which has once been red; and the 
only injury her skin had received from advancing years 
was that the colouring was rather more brilliant than 
delicate, and varied less with every passing emotion. 
She could no longer blush; and at eighteen she had 
been very proud of her blushes. Her eyes were soft, 
large, and china-blue in colour; they had not much 
expression or shadow about them, which was perhaps 
owing to the flaxen colour of her eyelashes. Her figure 
was a little fuller than it used to be, but her move- 
ments were as soft and sinuous as ever. Altogether, 
she looked much younger than her age, which was not 
far short of forty. She had a very pleasant voice, and 
read aloud well and distinctly, which Lady Cumnor 
liked. Indeed, for some inexplicable reasons, she was 
a greater, more positive favourite with Lady Cumnor 
than with any of the rest of the family, though they 
all liked her up to a certain point, and found it 
agreeably useful to have any one in the house who 
was so well acquainted with their ways and habits; so 
ready to talk, when a little trickle of conversation was 
required; so willing to listen, and to listen with toler- 
able intelligence, if the subjects spoken about did not 
refer to serious solid literature, or science, or politics, 
or social economy. About novels and poetry, travels 
and gossip, personal details, or anecdotes of any kind, 
she always made exactly the remarks which are ex- 
pected from an agreeable listener; and she had sense 
enough to confine herself to those short expressions of 
wonder, admiration, and astonishment, which may 
mean anything, when more recondite things were talked 
about. 
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It was a very pleasant change to a poor onsuceessfol 
schoolmistress to leave her own house, foil of battered 
and shabby fomitore (she had taken the goodwill and 
fomiture of her predecessor at a valuation, two or three 
years before), where the look-out was as gloomy, and 
the surrounding as squalid, as is often the case in the 
smaller streets of a country town, and to come bowling 
through the Towers Park in the luxurious carriage sent 
to meet her; to alight, and feel secure that the well- 
trained servants would see after her bags and umbrella, 
and parasol, and cloak, without her loading herself with 
all these portable articles, as she had had to do while 
following the wheel-barrow containing her lu^age in 
going to the Ashcombe coach-of&ce that morning; to 
pass up the deep-piled carpets of the broad shallow 
stairs into my lady's own room, cool and deliciously 
fresh, even on this sultry day, and fragrant with great 
bowls of freshly gathered roses of every shade of 
colour. There were two or three new novels lying 
uncut on the table; the daily papers, the magazines. 
Every chair was an easy-chair of some kind or other; 
and all covered with French chintz that mimicked the 
real flowers in the garden below. She was familiar 
with the bedroom called hers, to which she was soon 
ushered by Lady Cumnor's maid. It seemed to her far 
more like home than the dingy place she had left that 
morning; it was so natural to her to like dainty 
draperies, and harmonious colouring, and fine linen, 
and soft raiment She sate down in the arm-chair by 
the bed-side, and wondered over her fate something in 
this fashion — 

"One would think it was an easy enough thing to 
deck a looking-glass like that with muslin and pink 
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ribbons; and yet how hard it is to keep it up! People 
don't know how hard it is till they've tried as I have. 
I made my own glass just as pretty when I first went 
to Ashcombe; but the muslin got dirty, and the pink 
ribbons faded, and it is so difficult to earn money to 
renew them; and when one has got the money one 
hasn't the heart to spend it all at once. One thinks 
and one thinks how one can get the most good out of 
it; and a new gown, or a day's pleasure, or some hot-, 
house fruit, or some piece of elegance that can be seen 
and noticed in one's drawing-room, carries the day, 
and good-by to prettily decked looking-glasses. Now 
here, money is like the air they breathe. No one even 
asks or knows how much the washing costs, or what 
pink ribbon is a yard. Ah! it would be diiBPerent if 
they had to earn every penny as I have! They would 
have to calculate, like me, how to get the most pleasure 
out of it I wonder if I am to go on all my life toiling 
and moiling for money? It's not natural. Marriage 
is the natural thing; then the husband has all that kind 
of dirty work to do, and his wife sits in the drawing- 
room like a lady. I did, when poor Kirkpatrick was 
alive. Heigho! it's a sad thing to be a widow." 

Then there was the contrast between the dinners 
which she had to share with her scholars at Ashcombe 
— rounds of beef, legs of mutton, great dishes of pota- 
toes, and large batter-puddings, with the tiny meal of 
exquisitely cooked delicacies, sent up on old Chelsea 
china, that was served every day to tJie earl and coun- 
tess and herself at the Towers. She dreaded the end 
of her holidays as much as the most home-loving of 
her pupils. But at this time that end was some weeks 
off, so Clare shut her eyes to the fature, and tried to 

Wives and Daughters. J. ^ 
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relish the present to its ftiUest extent A disturbance 
to the pleasant, even course of the summer days came 
in the indisposition of Lady Cumnor. Her husband 
had gone back to London, and she and Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick had been left to the very even tenor of life, 
which was according to my lady's wish just now. Li 
spite of her languor and fatigue, she had gone through 
the day when the school visitors came to the Towers, 
in fiill dignity, dictating clearly all that was to be done, 
what walks were to be taken, what hothouses to be 
seen, and when the party were to return to the "colla- 
tion." She herself remained indoors, with one or two 
ladies who had ventured to think that the fatigue or 
the heat might be too much for them, and who had 
therefore declined accompanying the ladies in charge of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick, or those other favoured few to whom 
Lord Cumnor was explaining the new buildings in his 
farm-yard. "With the utmost condescension," as her 
hearers afterwards expressed it, Lady Cumnor told them 
all about her married daughters' establishments, nur- 
series, plans for the education of their children, and 
manner of passing the day. But the exertion tired her; 
and when every one had left, the probability is that 
she would have gone to lie down and rest, had not her 
husband made an unlucky remark in the kindness of 
his heart. He came up to her and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

"I'm afraid you're sadly tired, my lady?" he said. 

She braced her muscles, and drew herself up, 
saying tcoldly, — 

"When I am tired. Lord Cumnor, I will tell you 
so." And her fatigue showed itself during the rest of 
the evening in her sitting particularly upright, and 
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declining all offers of easy-chairs or foot-stools, and 
refusing tHe insult of a suggestion that they should all 
go to bed earlier. She went on in something of this 
kind of manner as long as Lord Gumnor remained at 
the Towers. Mrs. Kirkpatrick was quite deceived by 
it, and kept assuring Lord Gumnor that she had never 
seen dear Lady Gumnor looking better, or so strong. 
But he had an affectionate heart, if a blundering head; 
and though he could give no reason for his belief, he 
was almost certain his wife was not well. Yet he wafl 
too much afraid of her to send for Mr. Gibson without 
her permission. His last words to Glare were — 

"It's such a comfort to leave my lady to you; onlj^ 
don't you be deluded by her ways. She'll not show 
she's ill till she can't help it. Gonsult with Bradley" 
(Lady Gumnor's "own woman," — she disliked the 
new-fangledness of "lady's-maid"); "and if I were you, 
I'd send and ask Gibson to call — you might make 
any kind of a pretence," — and then the idea he had 
had in London of the fitness of a match between the 
two coming into his head just now, he could not help 
adding, — "Get him to come and see you, he's a very 
agreeable man; Lord Hollingford says there's no one 
like him in these parts: and he might be looking at 
my lady while he was talking to you, and see if he 
thinks her really ill. And let me know what he says 
about her." 

But Glare was just as great a coward about doing 
anything for Lady Gumnor which she had not ex- 
pressly ordered, as Lord Gumnor himself. She knew 
she might fall into such disgrace if she sent for Mr. 
Gibson without direct permission, that she might never 
be asked to stay at the Towers again; and the life 

10* 
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there, monotonous in its smoothness of luxury as it 
might be to some, was exactly to her taste. She in 
her turn tried to put upon Bradley the duty which 
Lord Cumnor had put upon her. 

"Mrs. Bradley," she said one day, "are you quite 
comfortable about my lady's health? Lord Cumnor 
fancied that she was looking worn and ill?" 

"Indeed, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, I don't think my lady 
is herself. I can't persuade myself as she is, though 
if you was to question me till night I couldn't tell you 
why." 

"Don't you think you could make some errand to 
Hollingford, and see Mr. Gibson, and ask him to come 
round this way some day, and make a call on Lady 
Cumnor?" 

"It would be as much as my place is worth, Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick. Till my lady's dying day, if Providence 
keeps her in her senses, she'll have everything done 
her own way, or not at all. There's only Lady Har- 
riet that can manage her the least, and she not al- 
ways." 

"Well, then — we must hope that there is nothing 
the matter with her; and I daresay there is not. She 
says there is not, and she ought to know best herself." 

But a day or two after this conversation took place, 
Lady Cumnor startled Mrs. Kirkpatrick, by saying 
suddenly, — 

"Clare, I wish you'd write a note to Mr. Gibson, 
saying I should like to see him this afternoon. I 
thought he would have called of himself before now. 
He ought to have done so, to pay his respects." 

Mr. Gibson had been far too busy in his profession 
to have time for mere visits of ceremony, though he 
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knew quite well he was neglecting what was expected 
of him. But the district of which he may be said to 
have had medical charge was full of a bad kind of 
low fever, which took up all his time and thought, 
and often made him very thankful that Molly was out 
of the way in the quiet shades of Hamley. 

His domestic "rows" had not healed over in the 
least, though he was obliged to put the perplexities on 
one side for the time. The last drop — the final straw, 
had been an impromptu visit of Lord HoUingford's, 
whom he had met in the town one forenoon. They 
had had a good deal to say to each other about some 
new scientific discovery, with the details of which Lord 
Hollingford was well acquainted, while Mr. Gibson was 
ignorant and deeply interested. At length Lord Hol- 
lingford said suddenly, — 

"Gibson, I wonder if you'd give me some lunch; 
IVe been a good deal about since my seven-o'clock 
breakfast, and am getting quite ravenous." 

Now Mr. Gibson was only too much pleased to 
show hospitality to one whom he liked and respected 
so much as Lord Hollingford, and he gladly took him 
home with him to the early family dinner. But it 
was just at the time when the cook was sulking at 
Bethia's dismissal — and she chose to be unpunctual 
and careless. There was no successor to Bethia as yet 
appointed to wait at the meals. So, though Mr. Gib- 
son knew well that bread-and-cheese, cold beef, or the 
simplest food available, would have been welcome to 
the hungry lord, he could not get either these things 
for luncheon, or even the family dinner, at anything 
like the proper time, in spite of all his ringing, and as 
much anger as he liked to show, for fear of makiw.^ 
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Lord Hollingford uncomfortable. At last dinner was 
ready, but the poor host saw the want of nicety — 
almost the want of cleanliness, in all its accompani- 
ments — dingy plate, dull-looking glass, a table-cloth 
that, if not absolutely dirty, was anything but fi*esh in 
its splashed and rumpled condition, and compared it in 
his own mind with the dainty delicacy with which 
even a loaf of brown bread was served up at his 
guest's home. He did not apologize directly, but, after 
dinner, just as they were parting, he said, — 

"You see a man like me — a widower — with a 
daughter who cannot always be at home — has not a 
regulated household which would enable me to com- 
mand the small portions of time I can spend there." 

He made no allusion to the comfortless meal of 
which they had both partaken, though it was full in 
his mind. Nor was it absent from Lord Hollingford's 
as he made reply, — 

"True, true. Yet a man like you ought to be 
free from any thought of household cares. You ought 
to have somebody. How old is Miss Gibson?" 

" Seventeen. It's a very awkward age for a mother- 
less girl." 

"Yes; very. I have only boys, but it must be 
very awkward with a girl. Excuse me, Gibson, but 
we're talking like friends. Have you never thought 
of marrying again? It would not be like a first mar- 
riage, of course; but if you found a sensible agreeable 
woman of thirty or so, I really think you couldn't do 
better than take her to manage your home, and so save 
you either discomfort or wrong; and, beside, she would 
be able to give your daughter that kind of tender 
supervision which, I fancy, all girls of that age re- 
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quire. It's a delicate subject, but you'll excuse my 
having spoken frankly." 

Mr. Gibson had thought of this advice several times 
since it was given; but it was a case of "first catch 
your hare." Where was the "sensible and agreeable 
woman of thirty or so?" Not Miss Browning, nor 
Miss Phoebe, nor Miss Goodenough. Among his country 
patients there were two classes pretty distinctly marked : 
farmers, whose children were unrefined and uneducated ; 
squires, whose daughters would, indeed, think the 
world was coming to a pretty pass, if they were to 
marry a country surgeon. 

But the first day on which Mr. Gibson paid his 
visit to Lady Cumnor, he began to think it possible 
that Mrs. Kirkpatrick was his "hare." He rode away 
with slack rein, thinking over what he knew of her, 
more than about the prescriptions he should write, or 
the way he was going. He remembered her as a very 
pretty Miss Clare: the governess who had the scarlet 
fever; that was in his wife's days, a long time ago; 
he could hardly understand Mrs. Kirkpatrick's youth- 
fulness of appearance when he thought how long. 
Then he had heard of her marriage to a curate; and 
the next day (or so it seemed, he could not recollect 
the exact duration of the interval), of his death. He 
knew, in some way, that ever since she had been living 
as a governess in different families; but that she had 
always been a great favourite with the family at the 
Towers, for whom, quite independent of their rank, he 
had a true respect. A year or two ago he had heard 
that she had taken the good-will of a school at Ash- 
combe; a small town close to another property of Lord 
Cumnor's, in the same county. Ashcombe was a larger 
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estate than that near HoUingford, but the old Manor- 
house there was not nearly so good a residence as the 
Towers; so it was given up to Mr. Preston, the land- 
agent, for the Ashcombe property, just as Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was for that at HoUingford. There were a few 
rooms at the Manor-house reserved for the occasional 
visits of the family, otherwise Mr. Preston, a hand- 
some young bachelor, had it all to himself. Mr. Gib- 
son knew that Mrs. Kirkpatrick had one child, a 
daughter, who must be much about the same age as 
Molly. Of course she had very little, if any, property. 
But he himself had lived carefully, and had a few 
thousands well invested; besides which, his professional 
income was good, and increasing rather than diminish- 
ing every year. By the time he had arrived at this 
point in his consideration of the case, he was at the 
house of the next patient on his round, and he put 
away all thought of matrimony and Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
for the time. Once again, in the course of the day, 
he remembered with a certain pleasure that Molly had 
told him some little details connected with her unlucky 
detention at the Towers five or six years ago, which 
had made him feel at the time as if Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
had behaved very kindly to his little girl. So there 
the matter rested for the present, as far as he was con- 
cerned. 

Lady Cumnor was out of health; but not so ill as 
she had been fancying herself during all those days 
when the people about her dared not send for the 
doctor. It was a great relief to her to have Mr. Gibson 
to decide for her what she was to do; what to eat, 
drink, avoid. Such decisions ah extra, are sometimes 
a wonderful relief to those whose habit it has been to 
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decide, not only for themselves, but for every one 
else; and occasionally the relaxation of the strain which 
a character for infallible wisdom brings with it, does 
much to restore health. Mrs. Kirkpatrick thought in 
her secret soul that she had never found it so easy to 
get on with Lady Cumnor; and Bradley and she had 
never done singing the praises of Mr. Gibson, "who 
always managed my lady so beautifully." 

Reports were duly sent up to my lord, but he and 
his daughters were strictly forbidden to come down. 
Lady Cumnor wished to be weak and languid, and 
uncertain both in body and mind, without the family 
observation. It was a condition so different to any- 
thing she had ever been in before, that she was un- 
consciously afraid of losing her prestige, if she was 
seen in it. Sometimes she herself wrote the daily bul- 
letins^ at other times she bade Clare do it, but she 
would always see the letters. Any answers she re- 
ceived from her daughters she used to read herself, 
occasionally imparting some of their contents to "that 
good Clare." But anybody might read my lord's let- 
ters. There was no great fear of family secrets oozing 
out in his sprawling lines of affection. But once Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick came upon a sentence in a letter from 
Lord Cumnor, which she was reading out loud to his 
wife, that caught her eye before she came to it, and if 
she could have skipped it and kept it for private 
perusal, she would gladly have done so. My lady was 
too sharp for her, though. In her opinion "Clare was 
a good creature, but not clever," the truth being that 
she was not always quick at resources, though tolerably 
unscrupulous in die use of them. 

"Read on. What are you stopping for? There is 
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no bad news, is there, about Agnes? — Give me the 
letter." 

Lady Cumnor read, half alond, — 

"How are Clare and Gibson getting on? You 
despised my advice to help on that aflFair, but I really 
think a little match-making would be a very pleasant 
amusement now that you are shut up in the house; 
and I cannot conceive any marriage more suitable." 

"Oh!" said Lady Cumnor, laughing, "it was 
awkward for you to come upon that, Clare: I don't 
wonder you stopped short. You gave me a terrible 
fright, though." 

"Lord Cumnor is so fond of joking," said Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, a little flurried, yet quite recognizing the 
truth of his last words, — "I cannot conceive any 
marriage more suitable." She wondered what Lady 
Cumnor thought of it. Lord Cumnor wrote as if there 
was really a chance. It was not an unpleasant idea; 
it brought a faint smile out upon her face, as she sat 
by Lady Cumnor, while the latter took her after- 
noon nap. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A Crisis. 

Mrs. Kirkpatriok had been reading aloud till 
LadyCumnor fell asleep, the book rested on her knee, 
just kept from falling by her hold. She was looking 
out of the window, not seeing the trees in the park, 
nor the glimpses of the hills beyond, but thinking how 
pleasant it would be to have a husband once more; — 
some one who would work while she sate at her 
elegant ease in a prettily- furnished drawing-room; and 
she was rapidly investing this imaginary bread-winner 
with the form and features of the country surgeon, 
when there was a slight tap at the door, and almost 
before she could rise, the object of her thoughts came 
in. She felt herself blush, and she was not displeased 
at the consciousness. She advanced to meet him, mak- 
ing a sign towards her sleeping ladyship. 

"Very good," said he, in a low voice, casting a 
professional eye on the slumbering figure; "can I 
speak to you for a minute or two in the library?" 

"Is he going to offer?" thought she, with a sudden 
palpitation, and a conviction of her willingness to ac- 
cept a man whom an hour before she had simply 
looked upon as one of the category of unmarried men 
to whom matrimony was possible. 

He was only going to make one or two medie 
inquiries; she found that out very speedily, and cc 
sidered the conversation as rather flat to her, thou 
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it might be instructive to him. She was not aware 
that he finally made up his mind to propose, during 
the time that she was speaking — answering his 
questions in many words, but he was accustomed to 
winnow the chaff from the corn ; and her voice was so 
soft, her accent so pleasant, that it struck him as par- 
ticularly agreeable after the broad country accent he 
was perpetually hearing. Then the harmonious colours 
of her dress, and her slow and graceful movements, 
had something of the same soothing effect upon his 
nerves that a cat's purring has upon some people's. 
He began to think that he should be fortunate if he 
could win her, for his own sake. Yesterday he had 
looked upon her more as a possible stepmother for 
Molly; to-day he thought more of her as a wife for 
himself. The remembrance of Lord Cumnor's letter 
gave her a very becoming consciousness; she wished to 
attract, and hoped that she was succeeding. Still they 
only talked of the countess's state for some time: then 
a lucky shower came on. Mr. Gibson did not care a 
jot for rain, but just now it gave him an excuse for 
lingering. 

"It's very stormy weather," said he. 

"Yes, very. My daughter writes me word, that 
for two days last week the packet could not sail from 
Boulogne." 

"Miss Kirkpatrick is at Boulogne, is she?" 

"Yes, poor girl; she is at school there, trying to 
perfect herself in the French language. But, Mr. 
Gibson, you must not call her Miss Kirkpatrick. 
Cynthia remembers you with so much — affection, I 
may say. She was your little patient when she had 
the measles here four years ago, you know. Pray call 
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her Cyntliia; she would be quite hurt at such a formal 
name as Miss Kirkpatrick from you." 

"Cynthia seems to me such an out-of-the-way 
name, only fit for poetry, not for daily use." 

"It is mine," said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, in a plaintive 
tone of reproach. "I was christened Hyacinth, and 
her poor father would have her called after me. I'm 
sorry you don't like it." 

Mr. Gibson did not know what to say. He was 
not quite prepared to plunge into the directly per- 
sonal style. While he was hesitating, she went on — 

"Hyacinth Clare I Once upon a time I was quite 
proud of my pretty name; and other people thought 
it pretty, too." 

"I've no doubt — " Mr. Gibson began; and then 
stopped. 

"Perhaps I did wrong in yielding to his wish, to 
have her called by such a romantic name. It may 
excite prejudice against her in some people; and, poor 
child! she will have enough to struggle with. A young 
daughter is a great charge, Mr. Gibson, especially 
when there is only one parent to look after her." 

"You are quite right," said he, recalled to the re- 
membrance of Molly; "though I should have thought 
that a girl who is so fortunate as to have a mother 
could not feel the loss of her father so acutely as one 
who is motherless must suffer from her deprivation." 

"You are thinking of your own daughter. It was 
careless of me to say what I did. Dear child! how 
well I remember her sweet little face as she lay sleep- 
ing on my bed. I suppose she is nearly grown-un 
now. She must be near my Cynthia's age. Ho*" 
should like to see her!" 
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"I hope you will. I should like you to see her. I 

should like you to love my poor little Molly, — to 

j love her as your own — " He swallowed down some- 

1 thing that rose in his throat, and was nearly choking 

j him. 

: "Is he going to offer? la he?" she wondered; and 

she hegan to tremble in the suspense before he next 
spoke. 

"Could you love her as your daughter? Will you 
try? Will you give me the right of introducing you 
f ^o her as her fixture mother; as my wife?" 

!« There! he had done it — whether it was wise or 
foolish — he had done it; but he was aware that the 
^question as to its wisdom came into his mind the in- 
'stant that the words were said past recall. 

She hid her face in her hands. 

"Oh! Mr. Gibson," she said; and then, a little to 
his surprise, and a great deal to her own, she burst 
into hysterical tears: it was such a wonderful relief to 
feel that she need not struggle any more for a liveli- 
hood. 

" My dear — my dearest," said he, trying to soothe 
her with word and caress; but, just at the moment, un- 
certain what name he ought to use. After her sobbing 
had abated a little, she said herself, as if understanding 
his difficulty, — 

" Call me Hyacinth — your own Hyacinth. I can't 
bear 'Clare,' it does so remind me of being a govern- 
ess, and those days are all past now." 

"Yes; but surely no one can have been more va- 
lued, more beloved than you have been in this family 
at least." 
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"Oh, yes! they have been very good. But still one 
has always had to remember one's position." 

"We ought to tell Lady Cumnor," said he, think- 
ing, perhaps, more of the various duties which lay be- 
fore him in consequence of the step he had just taken, 
than of what his future bride was saying. 

"You'll tell her, won't you?" said she looking up 
in his face with beseeching eyes. "I always like other 
people to tell her things, and then I can see how she 
takes them." 

" Certainly I I will do whatever you wish. Shall we 
go and see if she is awake now?" 

"No! I think not, I had better prepare her. You 
will come to-morrow, won't you? and you will tell her 
then." 

"Yes; that will be best. I ought to tell Molly first.. 
She has the right to know. I do hope you and she 
will love each other dearly." 

"Oh, yes! I'm sure we shall. Then you'll come 
to-morrow and tell Lady Cumnor? And I'll prepare 
her." 

"I don't see what preparation is necessary; but you 
know best, my dear. When can we arrange for you 
and Molly to meet?" 

Just then a servant came in, and the pair started 
apart. 

"Her ladyship is awake, and wishes to see Mr. 
Gibson." 

They both followed the man upstairs; Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick trying hard to look as if nothing had happened, 
for she particularly wished "to prepare" Lady Cumnor } 
that is to say, to give her version of Mr. Gibson's ex- 
treme urgency, and her own coy unwillingness. 
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But Lady Cumnor had observant eyes in sickness 
as well as in health. She had gone to sleep with the 
recollection of the passage in her husband's letter full 
in her mind, and, perhaps, it gave a direction to her 
wakening ideas. 

"I'm glad you're not gone, Mr. Gibson. I wanted 

to tell you What's the matter with you both? 

What have you been saying to Clare? Fm sure some- 
thing has happened." 

There was nothing for it, in Mr. Gibson's opinion, 
but to make a clean breast of it, and tell her ladyship 
all. He turned round , and took hold of Mrs. Kirkpa- 
trick's hand, and said out straight, " I have been asking 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick to be my wife, and to be a mother to 
my child; and she has consented. I hardly know how 
to thank her enough in words." 

"Umph! I don't see any objection. I daresay 
you'll be very happy. I'm very glad of it! Here! 
shake hands with me, both of you." Then laughing a 
little, she added, "It does not seem to me that any 
exertion has been required on my part." 

Mr. Gibson looked perplexed at these words. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick reddened. 

"Did she not tell you? Oh, then, I must It's too 
good a joke to be lost, especially as everything has 
ended so well. When Lord Cumnor's letter came this 
morning — this very morning, I gave it to Clare to 
read aloud to me, and I saw she suddenly came to a 
ftill stop, where no fall stop could be, and I thought it 
was something about Agnes, so I took the letter and 
read — stay! I'll read the sentence to you. Where's 
the letter, Clare? Oh! don't trouble yourself, here it 
is. *How are Clare and Gibson getting on? You de- 
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spised my advice to help on that affair, but I really think 
a little match-making wonld be a very pleasant amuse- 
ment, now that you are shut up in the house; and I 
cannot conceive any marriage more suitable.' You see, 
you have my lord's full approbation. But I must writ^, 
and tell him you have managed your own affairs with- 
out any intei^erence of mine. Now we'll just have a 
little medical talk, Mr. Gibson, and then you and Clare 
shall finish your t^te-&-t^te." 

They were neither of them quite as desirous of 
further conversation together as they had been before 
the passage out of Lord Cumnor's letter had been read 
aloud. Mr. Gibson tried not to think about it, for he 
was aware that if he dwelt upon it, he might get to 
fancy all sorts of things, as to the conversation which 
had ended in his offer. But Lady Cumnor was impe- 
rious now, as always. 

^^Oome, no nonsense. I always made my girls go 
and have t^te-^-t^tes with the men who were to be 
their husbands, whether they would or no: there's a 
great deal to be talked over before every marriage, and 
you two are certainly old enough to be above affecta- 
tion. Go away with you." 

So there was nothing for it but for them to return 
to the library; Mrs. Kirkpatrick pouting a little, and 
Mr. Gibson feeling more like his own cool, sarcastic 
self, by many degrees, than he had done when last in 
that room. 

She began, half crying, — 

^^I cannot tell what poor Kirkpatrick would say if 
he knew what I have done. He did so dislike the no- 
tion of second marriages, poor fellow." 

^^Let us hope that he doesn't know, then; cn 

Wk€8 omd D€Mght$r$, I. ^X 
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if he does, he is wiser — I mean, that he sees how se* 
cond marriages may be most desirable and expedient 
in some cases.^* 

Altogether, this second t6te-A-t^te, done to command, 
was not so satisfactory as the first; and Mr. Gibson was 
quite alive to the necessity of proceeding on his round 
to see his patients before very much time had elapsed. 

" We shall shake down into uniformity before long, 
I've no doubt," said he to himself, as he rode away. 
**It's hardly to be expected that our thoughts should 
run in the same groove all at once. Nor should I like 
it," he added. "It would be very flat and stagnant to 
IjMive only an echo of one's own opinions from one's 
wife. Heigho! I must tell Molly about it: dear little 
woman, I wonder how she'll take it? It's done, in a 
great measure, for her good." And then he lost himr 
self in recapitulating Mrs. Kirkpatrick's good qualities,, 
and the advantages to be gained to his daughter from 
the^step he had just taken. 

It was too late to go round by Hamley that after- 
noon. The Towers and the Towers' round lay just in 
tb0 opposite direction to Hamley. So it was the next 
morning before Mr. Gibson arrived at the hall, timing 
his visit as well as he could so as to have half-an-hour's 
private talk with Molly before Mrs. Hamley came down 
into the drawing-room. He thought that his daughter 
would require sympathy after receiving the intelligence 
he had to communicate; and he knew there was no one 
more fit to give it than Mrs. Hamley. 

It was a brilliantly hot summer's morning; men in 
their shirt-sleeves were in the fields getting in the early 
harvest of oats; as Mr. Gibson rode slowly along, he 
could see them over the tall hedge-rows, and even hear 
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the soothing measured sound of the fall of the long 
swathes, as they were mown. The labourers seemed too 
hot to talk; the dog, guarding their coats and cans, lay 
panting loudly on the other side of the elm, under 
which Mr. Gibson stopped for an instant to survey the 
scene, and gain a little delay before the interview that 
he wished was well over. In another minute he had 
snapped at himself for his weakness, and put spurs to 
his horse. He came up to the hall at a good sharp 
trot; it was earlier than the usual time of his visits, 
aud no one was expecting him; all the stable-men were 
in the fields, but that signified little to Mr. Gibson; he 
walked his horse about for five minutes or so before 
taking him into the stable, and loosened his girths, ex- 
amining him with perhaps unnecessarj^jBxactitude. He 
went into the Tiotnse "by a priyffte''^or. Sad: made his 
way into the drawing-room, half expecting, however, 
that Molly would be in the garden. She had been 
there, but it was too hot and dazzling now for her to 
remain out of doors, and she had come in by the open 
window of the drawing-room. Oppressed with the heat, 
she had fallen asleep in an easy-chair, her bonnet and 
open book upon her knee, one arm hanging listlessly 
down. She looked very soft, and young, and childlike; 
and a gush of love sprang into her father's heart as he 
gazed at her. 

"Molly!" said he, gently, taking the little brown 
hand that was hanging down, and holding it in his 
own. "Molly!" 

She opened her eyes, that for one moment had no 
recognition in them. Then the light came brilliantly 
into them and she sprang up, and threw her arms round 
hb neck, exclaiming, — 



V^ 
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"Oh, papa, my dear, dear papa! What made you 
oome while I was asleep? I lose the pleasure of watching 
for you." 

Mr. Gibson turned a little paler than he had been 
before. He still held her hand, and drew her to a seat 
by him on a sofa, without speaking. There waa no 
need; she was chattering away. 

"I was up so early! It is so charming to be out 
here in the fresh morning air. I think that made me 
sleepy. But isn't it a gloriously hot day? I wonder 
if the Italian skies they talk about can be bluer than 
that — that little bit you see just between the oaks — 
there!" 

She pulled her hand away, and used both it and 
the other to turn her father's head, so that he should 
exactly see the very bit she meant. She was rather 
struck by his unusual silence. 

"Have you heard from Miss Ejrre, papa? How are 
they all? And this fever that is about? Do you know, 
papa, I don't think you are looking well? You w«it 
me at home to take care of you. How soon may I 
come home?" 

"Don't I look weU? That must be all your fancy, 
goosey. I feel uncommonly well; and I ought to Imk 
well, for — I have a piece of news for you, little 
woman." (He felt that he was doing his business vtty 
awkwardly, but he was determined to plunge on.) ^an 
you guess it?" 

"How should I?" said she; but her tone wa0 
changed, and she was evidently uneasy, as with the 
presage of an instinct 

"Why, you see, my love," said he, again taking 
her hand, "that you are in a very awkward position 
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— a girl growing up in such a family as mine — 
young men — which was a piece of confounded stu- 
pidity on my part And I am obliged to be away so 
much." 

"But there is Miss Eyre," said she, sick with the 
strengthening indefinite presage of what was to come. 
"Dear Miss Eyre, I want nothing but her and you." 

"Still there are times like the present when Miss 
Eyre cannot be with you; her home is not with us; 
she has other duties. I've been in great perplexity for 
some time; but at last IVe taken a step which will, I 
hope, make us both happier." 

"You're going to be married again," said she, helping 
him out, with a quiet dry voice, and gently drawing 
her hand out of his. 

"Yes. To Mrs. Kirkpatrick — you remember her? 
They call her Clare at the Towers. You recollect how 
kind she was to you that day you were left there?" 

She did not answer. She could not tell what words 
to use. She was afraid of saying anything, lest the 
passion of anger, dislike, indignation — whatever it 
was that was boiling up in her breast — should find 
vent in cries and screams, or worse, in raging words 
that could never be forgotten. It was as if the piece 
of solid ground on which she stood had broken from 
the shore, and she was drifting out to the infinite sea 
alone. 

Mr. Gibson saw that her silence was unnatural, and 
half-guessed at the cause of it. But he knew that she 
must have time to reconcile herself to the idea, and 
still believed that it would be for her eventual happi- 
ness. He had, besides, the relief of feeling that die 
secret was told, the confidence made, which he had 
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been dreading for the last twenty-four hours. He went 
on recapitulating all the advantages of the marriage; 
he knew them off by heart now. 

"She's a very suitable age for me. I don't know 
how old she is exactly, but she must be nearly forty. 
I shouldn't have wished to marry any one younger. 
She's highly respected by Lord and Lady Cumnor and 
their family, which is of itself a character. She has 
very agreeable and polished manners — of course, from 
the circles she has been thrown into — and you and I, 
goosey, are apt to be a little brusque, or so; we must 
brush up our manners now." 

No remark from her on this little bit of playful- 
ness. He went on, — 

"She has been accustomed to housekeeping — 
economical housekeeping, too — for of late years she 
has had a school at Ashcombe, and has had, of course, 
to arrange all things for a large family. And last, but 
not least, she has a daughter — about your age, Molly 
— who, of course, will come and live with us, and be 
a nice companion — a sister — for you." 

Still she was silent At length she said, — 

" So I was sent out of the house that all this might 

be quietly arranged in my absence?" 

; Out of the bitterness of her heart she spoke, but 

! she was roused out of her assumed impassiveness by 

the effect produced. Her father started up, and quickly 

: left the room, saying something to himself — what, she 

could not hear, tliough she ran after him, followed him 

through dark stone passages, into the glare of the stable- 

■ yard, into the stables — 

I "Oh, papa, papa — I'm not myself — I don't 
know what to say about this hateful — detestable — " 
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He led his horse out She did not know if lie 
heard her word. Just as he mounted, he turned round 
upon her with a grey grim face — 

"I think it's better for both of us, for me to go 
away now. We may say things difficult to forget We 
are both much agitated. By to-morrow we shall be 
more composed; you will have thought it over, and 
seen that the principal — one great motive. I mean — 
was your good. You may tell Mrs. Hamley — I meant 
to have told her myself. I will come again to-morrow. 
Good-by, Molly." 

For many minutes after he had ridden away -— 
long after the sound of his horse's hoofs on the round 
stones of the paved lane, beyond the home-meadows, 
had died away — Molly stood there, shading her eyes, 
and looking at the empty space of air in which his 
form had last appeared. Her very breath seemed 
suspended; only, two or three times, after long intervals, 
she drew a miserable sigh, which was caught up into 
a sob. She turned away at last, but could not go into 
the house, could not tell Mrs. Hamley, could not forget 
how her father had looked and spoken — and left her. 

She went out through a side-door — it was the way 
by which the gardeners passed when they took the 
manure into the garden — and the walk to which it 
led was concealed from sight as much as possible by 
shrubs and evergreens and over-arching trees. No one 
would know what became of her — and, with the in- 
gratitude of misery, she added to herself, no one would 
oare. Mrs. Hamley had her own husband, her own 
children, her close home interests — she was very good 
and kind, but there was a bitter grief in Molly's heart, 
with which the stranger could not intermeddle. 8hii 
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went quickly on to the bourne which she had fixed for 
h^r^elf — a seat almost surrounded bj the drooping 
leaves of a weeping-ash — a seat on the long broad 
terrace walk on the other side of the wood, that over- 
looked the pleasant slope of the meadows beyond. The 
walk had probably been made to command this sunny, 
pencefiil landscape, with tree^, and a church spire, two 
or three red-tiled roofs of old cottages, and a purple 
bit of rising ground in the distance; and at some p^ 
vipus date, when there might have been a large family 
of Hamleys residing at the Hall, ladies in hoop3, and 
gentlemen in bag-wigs with swords by their sides, 
might have filled up tibe breadth of the terrace, as they 
Qa9ntered, smiling, along. But no one ever cared to 
saunter there now. It was a deserted walk. The squire 
or his sons might cross it in passing to a little gt^i^ 
that led to the meadow beyond; but no one loitered 
there. Molly almost thought that no one knew of the 
bidden seat under the ash-tree but herself; for there 
were not more gardeners employed upon the grounds 
than were necessary to keep the kitchen-gardens and 
suph of the ornamental part as was frequented by tb^ 
family, or in sight of the house, in good order. 

When she had once got to the seat she biroke o«t 
witii suppressed passion of grief. She did not ^QMre to 
analyse the sources of her tears and sobs — her £at)ier 
was going to be married again — her father was angry 
with her; she had done very wrong — he had gone 
^way displeased; she had lost his love; he was going 
to be mfirried — away from her — away from bis child 
— ^ his little daughter — forgetting her own dear, dear 
mother. So she thought in a tumultuous kind of way, 
sobbing till she was wearied out, and had to gaui 
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strength bj beuig quiet for a tio^, to break forth into 
her passion of tears afresh. She had cast herself on 
th^ ground — that natural throne for violent sorrow — 
imd leant up against the old moss-grown seat; some^ 
times burying her face in her hands; sometimes clasping 
them together, as if by the tight painful grasp of her 
fingers she could deaden mental suffering. 

She did not see Eogar Hamley returning from the 
meadows, nor hear the click of the little white gate. 
He had been out dredging in ponds and ditches, and 
had his wet sling-net, with its imprisoned treasures of 
nastiness, over his shoulder. He was coming home to 
Inneh, having always a fine midday appetite, though 
be pretended to despise the meal in theory. But he 
knew that his mother liked his companionship then; 
shf depended much upon her luncheon, and was seldom 
downstairs and visible to her family much before the 
time. So he overcame his theory, for the sake of his 
mother, and had his reward in the hearty relish with 
which he kept her company in eating. 

He did not see Molly as he crossed the terrace^* 
walk on his way homewards. He had gone about 
twi^nfy yai:ds along the small wood-path at right angles 
to the terrace, when, looking among the grass and wild 
plfVits under the trees, he spied out one which was rare, 
one which he had been long wishing to find in flower, 
and saw it at last, with those bright keen eyes of his. 
Z)^W9 went his net, skilfully twisted so as to retain its 
extents, while it lay amid the herbage, and he himself 
went with light and well-planted footsteps in search of 
tbo treasure. He was so great a lover of nature that, 
without any thought, but habitually, he always avoided 
ti!eAding unnecessarily on any plant; who knew whai 
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long-sought growth or insect might develop itself in 
that which now appeared but insignificant? 

His steps led him in the direction of the ash-tree 
seat, much less screened from observation on this side 
than on the terrace. He stopped; he saw a light-coloured 
dress on the ground — somebody half-lying on the seat, 
so still just then, he wondered if the person, whoever 
it was, had fallen ill or fainted. He paused to watch. 
In a minute or two the sobs broke out again — the 
words. It was Miss Gibson crying in a broken voice, — 

"Oh, papa, papa! if you would but come back!" 

For a minute or two he thought it would be kinder 
to leave her fancying herself unobserved; he had even 
made a retrograde step or two, on tip-toe; but then he 
heard the miserable sobbing again. It was farther than 
his mother could walk, or else, be the sorrow what it 
would, she was the natural comforter of this girl, her 
visitor. However, whether it was right or wrong, deli- 
cate or obtrusive, when he heard the sad voice talking 
again , in such tones of uncomforted , lonely misery, he 
turned back, and went to the green tent under the ash- 
tree. She started up when he came thus close to her; 
she tried to check her sobs, and instinctively smoothed 
her wet tangled hair back with her hands. 

He looked down upon her with grave, kind sym- 
pathy, but he did not know exactly what to say. 

"Is it lunch-time?" said she, trying to believe that 
he did not see the traces of her tears and the disturbance 
of her features — that he had not seen her lying, sobbing 
her heart out there. 

"I don't know. I was going home to lunch. But 
— you must let me say it — I couldn't go on when I 
saw your distress. Has anything hiippened? — anything 
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in which I can help you, I mean; for, of course, IVe 
no right to make the inquiry, if it is any private sorrow, 
in which I can be of no use." 

She had exhausted herself so much with crying, 
that she felt as if she could neither stand nor waU^ 
just yet. She sate down on the seat, and sighed, and 
turned so pale, he thought she was going to faint 

"Wait a moment," said he, quite unnecessarily, for 
she could not have stirred; and he was off like a shot 
to some spring of water that he knew of in the wood, 
and in a minute or two he returned with careful steps, 
bringing a little in a broad gi^een leaf, turned into an 
impromptu cup. Little as it was, it did her good. 

"Thank you!" she said: "I can walk back now, in 
a short time. Don't stop." 

"You must let me," said he: "my mother wouldn't 
like me to leave you to come home alone, while you 
are so faint" 

So they remained in silence for a little while; he, 
breaking off and examining one or two abnormal leaves 
of the ash-tree, partly from the custom of his nature, 
partly to give her time to recover. 

"Papa is going to be married again," said she, at 
length. 

She could not have said why she told him this; an 
instant before she spoke, she had no intention of doing 
BO. He dropped the leaf he held in his hand, turned 
roimd, and looked at her. Her poor wistful eyes were 
filling with tears as they met his, with a dumb appeal 
for sympathy. Her look was much more eloquent dian 
her words. There was a momentary pause before hfr 
replied, and then it was more because he felt thai I 
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must a&y something than that he was in any doubt as 
to the answer to the question he asked. 

"You are sorry for it?" 

She did not take her eyes away from his, aa her 
quivering lips formed the word " Yes," thou^ her voice 
made no sound. He was silent again now; looking on 
the ground, kicking softly at a loose pebble with his foot 
His thoughts did not come readily to the surface in the 
shape of words; nor was he apt at giving comfort till 
he saw his way clear to the real source from which 
consolation must come. At last he spoke, — almost 
as if he was reasoning out the matter with himself. 

"It seems as if there might be cases where — setting 
the question of love entirely on one side — it must be 
almost a duty to find some one to be a substitute for 
the mother ... I can believe," said he, in a different 
tone of voice, and looking at Molly afresh, "that this 
step may be greatly for your father's happiness — it 
may relieve him from many cares, and may give him 
a pleasant companion." 

"He had me. You don't know what we were to 
each other — at least, what he was to me," she added, 
humbly. 

"Still he must have thought it for the best, or he 
wouldn't have done it. He may have thought it the 
best for your sake even more than for his own." 

"That is what he tried to convince me of.'* 

Boger began kicking the pebble again. He had 
not got hold of the right end of the clue. Suddenly 
he looked up. 

"I want to tell you of a girl I know. Her mother 
died when she was about sixteen — the eldest of a 
large family. From that time — all through the bloom 
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of her youth — she gieive herself up to her father, firit 
as his comforter, afterwards as his companion, friend, 
secretary — anything you like. He was a man with 
a great deal of business on hand, and often came homer 
only to set to afresh to preparations for the next day'0 
work. Harriet was always there, ready to help, to talk, 
or to be silent It went on for eight or ten yeard in 
this way; and then her father married again, — a 
woman not many years older than Harriet herself. 
Well — they are just the happiest set of people I 
know — you wouldn't have thought it likely, would 
you?" 

She was listening, but she had no heart to say 
anything. Yet she was interested in this little story of 
Harriet — a girl who had been so much to her father^ 
more than Molly in this early youth of hers could have 
been to Mr. Gibson. "How was it?" she sighed out 
at last. 

"Harriet thought of her father's happiness before 
she thought of her own," Roger answered, with some- 
thing of severe brevity. Molly needed the bracing. She 
began to cry again a little. 

"If it were for papa's happiness ^" 

"He must believe that it is. Whatever you fancy, 
give him a chance. He cannot have much comfort, I 
should think, if he sees you fretting or pining, — you 
who have been so much to him, as you say. The 
lady herself, too — if Harriet's stepmother had been a 
selfish woman, and been always clutching after the 
gratification of her own wishes; but she was not: she 
was as anxious for Harriet to be happy as Harriet 
wms for her fSeither — and your father's future wifii 
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may be another of the same kind, though such people 
are rare." 

"I don't think she is, though," murmured Molly, a 
wajpl of recollection bringing to her mind the details of 
her day at the Towers long ago. 

Eoger did not want to hear Molly's reasons for this 
doubting speech. He felt as if he had no right to hear 
more of Mr. Gibson's family life, past, present, or to 
come, than was absolutely necessary for him, in order 
that he might comfort and help the crying girl, whom 
he had come upon so unexpectedly. And besides, he 
wanted to go home, and be with his mother at lunch- 
time. Yet he could not leave her alone. 

"It is right to hope for the best about everybody, 
and not to expect the worst This sounds like a truism, 
but it has comforted me before now, and some day 
you'll find it useful. One has always to try to think 
more of others than of oneself, and it is best not to 
prejudge people on the bad side. My sermons aren't 
long, are they? Have they given you an appetite for 
lunch? Sermons always make me hungry, I know." 

He appeared to be waiting for her to get up and 
come along with him, as indeed he was. But he meant 
her to perceive that he should not leave her; so she 
rose up languidly, too languid to say how much she 
should prefer being left alone, if he would only go 
away without her. She was very weak, and stumbled 
over the straggling root of a tree that projected across 
the path. He, watchM though silent, saw this stumble, 
and putting out his hand held her up from falling, fie 
still held her hand when the occasion was past; this 
little physical failure impressed on his heart how young 
and helpless she was, and he yearned to her, remember- 
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ing the passion of sorrow in wluch he had found her, 
and longing to be of some little tender bit of comfort 
to her, before they parted — before their t^te-i-t^te 
walk was merged in the general familiarity of the 
household life. Yet he did not know what to say. 

"You will have thought me hard," he burst out at 
length, as they were nearing the drawing-room windows 
and the garden-door. "I never can manage to express , 
what I feel — somehow I always fall to philosophizing 
— but I am sorry for you. Yes, I am; it's beyond 
my power to help you, as far as altering facts goes, 
but I can feel for you, in a way which it's best not to 
talk about, for it can do no good. Remember how 
sorry I am for you! I shall often be thinking of you, 
though I daresay it's best not to talk about it again." 

She said, "I know you are sorry," under her 
breath, and then she broke away, and ran indoors, 
and upstairs to the solitude of her own room. He went 
straight to his mother, who was sitting before the un- 
tasted luncheon, as much annoyed by the mysterious 
unpunctuality of her visitor as she was capable of being 
with anything; for she had heard that Mr. Gibson had 
been, and was gone, and she could not discover if he 
had left any message for her; and her anxiety about 
her own health, which some people esteemed hypo- 
chondriacal, always made her particularly craving for 
the wisdom which might fall from her doctor's lips. 

"Where have you been, Roger? Where is Molly?— 
Miss Gibson, I mean," for she was careful to keep up 
a barrier of forms between the young man and young 
woman who were thrown together in the same house- 
hold. 

"Tve been out dredging. (By the way, I left my 
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net on the terrace walk.) I found Miss Qibson dttiikg 
there, erjing as if her heart would break. Her father 
is going to be married again/^ 

^* Married again! You don't say so." 

^^Yes, he is; Mid she takes it very hardly, poor 
girL Mother, I think if you could send some one to 
her with a glass of wine, a cup of tea, or something 
of that sort — she was very nearly Minting " 

**ril go to her myself, poor child," said Mfs. 
Hamley, rising. 

^^ Indeed you must not," said he, laying his hand 
upon her arm. ^^ We have kept you waiting already too 
long; you are looking quite pale. Hammond can tak0 
it," he continued, ringing 5ie bell. She sate dowm 
again, almost stunned with surprise. 

"Whom is he going to marry?" 

"I don't know. I didn't ask, and she didn't 
tell me." 

"That's so like a man. Why, half the character 
of the affair lies in the question of who it is that he is 
going to marry." 

"I daresay I ought to have asked. But somehow 
I'm not a good one on such occasions. I was as sorry 
as could be for her, and yet I couldn't tell what t» 
say. 

"What did you say?" 

"I gave her the best advice in my power." 

"Advice! you ought to have comforted her. Poor 
little Molly!" 

"I tiiink that if advice it good it's the best com- 
fort" 

"That depends on what you mean by advice. Hiiih 
here she is." 
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To their surprise, Molly came in, trying hard to 
look as usual. She had bathed her eyes, and arranged 
her hair; and was making a great struggle to keep 
from crying, and to bring her voice into order. She 
was unwilling to distress Mrs. Hamley by the sight of 
pain and sufiPering. She did not know that she was 
following Roger's injunction to think more of others 
than of herself — but so she was. Mrs. Hamley was 
not sure if it was wise in her to begin on the piece of 
news she had just heard from her son; but she was too- 
fuU of it herself to talk of anything else. " So I hear 
your father is going to be married, my dear? May I 
ask whom it is to?" 

"Mrs. Kirkpatrick. I think she was governess a 
long time ago at the Countess of Cumnor's. She stays 
with them a great deal, and they call her Clare, and I 
believe they are very fond of her." Molly tried to 
speak of her future stepmother in the most favourable 
manner she knew how. 

"I think IVe heard of her. Then she is not very 
young? That's as it should be. A widow too. Has 
she any family?" 

"One girl, I believe. But I know so little about 
her!" 

Molly was very near crying again. 

"Never mind, my dear. That will all come in 
good time. Eoger, you've hardly eaten anything; where 
are you going?" 

"To fetch my dredging-net. It's full of things I 
don't want to lose. Besides, I never eat much, as a 
general thing." The truth was partly told, not all.- 
He thought he had better leave flie other two alotf^ 
His mother had such sweet power of sympathy, iH 

Wives and Daughtirt. I. ^ 
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she would draw the sting out of the girFs heart in a 
t^te-^-t^te. As soon as he was gone, Molly lifted up 
her poor swelled eyes, and, looking at Mrs. Hamley, 
she said, — ''He was so good to me. I mean to try 
and remember all he said.*' 

"Tm glad to hear it, love; very glad.^ From what 
he told me, I was afiraid he had been giving you a 
little lecture. He has a good heart, but he isn't so 
tender in his manner as Osborne. Boger is a little 
rough sometimes." 

''Then I like roughness. It did me good. It made 
me feel how badly — oh, Mrs. Hamley, I did behave 
so badly to papa this morning." 

She rose up and threw herself into Mrs. Hamley's 
arms, and sobbed upon her breast Her sorrow was 
not now for the fact that her father was going to be 
married again, but for her own ill-behaviour. 

If Eoger was not tender in words, he was in deeds. 
Unreasonably and possibly exaggerated as Molly's grief 
had appeared to him, it was real suffering to her; and 
he took some pains to lighten it, in his own way, 
which was characteristic enough. That evening he 
adjusted his microscope, and put the treasures he had 
collected in his morning's ramble on a little table; and 
then he asked his mother to come and admire. Of 
course Molly came too, and this was what he had in- 
tended. He tried to interest her in his pursuit, cheridied 
her first little morsel of curiosity, and nursed it into a 
very proper desire for ftirther information. Then he 
brought out books on the subject, and translated the 
slightly pompous and technical language into homely 
every-day speech. Molly had come down to dinner, 
wondering how the long hours till bedtime would ever 
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pass away: hours during which she must not speak on 
the one thing that would be occupying her mind to the 
exclusion of all others ; for she was afraid that already 
she had wearied Mrs. Hamley with it during their after? 
noon t^te-^-t^te. But prayers and bedtime came long 
before she expected; she had been refreshed by a new 
current of thought, and she was very thankful to Boger^ 
And now there was to-morrow to come, and a confes- 
sion of penitence to be made to her father. 

But Mr. Gibson did not want speech or words. He 
was not fond of expressions of feeling at any time, and 
perhaps, too, he felt that the less said the better on a 
subject about which it was evident that his daughter 
and he were not thoroughly and impulsively in har- 
mony. He read her repentance in her eyes; he saw 
how much she had suffered; and he had a sharp pang 
at his heart in consequence. And he stopped her from 
speaking out her regret at her behaviour the day be- 
fore, by a "There, there, that will do. I know all 
you want to say. I know my little Molly — my silly 
little goosey — better than she knows herself. Tve 
brought you an invitation. Lady Cumnor wants you 
to go and spend next Thursday at the Towers!" 

"Do you wish me to go?" said she, her heart 
sinking. 

"I wish you and Hyacinth to become better ac- 
quainted — to learn to love each other." 

"Hyacinth!" said Molly, entirely bewildered. 

"Yes; Hyacinth! It's the silliest name I ever 
heard of; but it's hers, and I must call her by it. I 
can't bear Clare, which is what my lady and all the 
family at the Towers call her; and 'Mrs. Kjrkpatridr ' 

12* 
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is formal and nonsensical too, as she'll change her 
name so soon." 

"When, papa?" asked Molly, feeling as if she 
were living in a strange, unknown world. 

"Not till after Michaelmas." And then, continu- 
ing on his own thoughts, he added, "And the worst is, 
she's gone and perpetuated her own affected name hj 
having her daughter called after her. Cynthia! One 
thinks of the moon, and the man in the moon with 
his bundle of faggots. I'm thankful you're plain 
Molly, child." 

"How old is she — Cynthia, I mean?" 

"Ay, get accustomed to the name. I should think 
Cynthia Kirkpatrick was about as old as you are. 
She's at school in France, picking up airs and graces. 
She's to come home for the wedding, so you'll be able 
to get acquainted with her then; though, I think, she's 
to go back again for another half-year or so." 
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CHAPTER XI 

Making Friendship. 

Mb. Gibson believed that Cynthia Kirkpatrick was 
to return to England to be present at her mother's 
wedding; but Mrs. Kirkpatrick had no such intention. 
She was not what is commonly called a woman of 
determination; but somehow what she disliked she 
avoided; and what she liked she tried to do, or to have. 
So although in the conversation, which she had already 
led to, as to the when and the how she was to be 
married, she had listened quietly to Mr. Gibson's pror 
posal that Molly and Cynthia should be the two brides- 
maids , still she had felt how disagreeable it would be 
to her to have her young daughter flashing out her 
beauty by the side of the faded bride, her mother; and 
as the further arrangements for the wedding became 
more definite, she saw further reasons in her own mind 
for Cynthia's remaining quietly at her school at Bou- 
logne. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick had gone to bed that first night 
of her engagement to Mr. Gibson, fully anticipating a 
speedy marriage. She looked to it as a release from 
the thraldom of keeping school; keeping an unprofitable 
school, with barely pupils enough to pay for house-rent 
and taxes, food, washing, and the requisite masters. 
She saw no reason for ever going back to Ashcombe, 
except to wind up her affairs, and to pack up her 
clothes. She hoped that Mr. Gibson's ardour wo^ 
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sncb that he would press on the marriage, and urge 
her never to resume her school drudgery, but to relin- 
quish it now and for ever. She even made up a very 
pretty, very passionate speech for him in her own 
mind; quite sufficiently strong to prevail upon her, 
and to overthrow the scruples which she felt she ought 
to have, at telling the parents of her pupils that she 
did not intend to resume school, and that tihey must 
find another place of education for their daughters, in 
the last week but one of the midsummer holidays. 

It was rather like a douche of cold water on Mrs. 
KirkpatricVs plans, when the next morning at break- 
fast Lady Cumnor began to decide upon the arrange- 
ments and duties of the two middle-aged lovers. 

"Of course you can't give up your school all at 
once, Clare. The wedding can't be before Christmas, 
but that will do very well. We shall all be down at 
the Towers; and it will be a nice amusement for the 
children to go over to Ashcombe, and see you married." 

"I think — I am afraid — I don't believe Mr, 
Gibson will like waiting so long; men are so impatient 
under these circumstances." 

"Oh, nonsense! Lord Cumnor has recommended 
you to his tenants, and I'm sure he wouldn't like them 
to be put to any inconvenience. Mr. Gibson will see 
that in a moment. He's a man of sense, or else he 
wouldn't be our family doctor. Now, what are you 
going to do about your little girl? Have you fixed 
yet?" 

"No. Yesterday there seemed so little time, and 
when one is agitated it is so difficult to think of any- 
thing. Cynthia is nearly eighteen, old enough to go 
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out as a governess, if he wishes it, but I douH think 
he will. He is so generous and kind/^ 

"Well! I must give you time to settle some of 
your affairs to-day. Don't waste it in sentiment, you're 
too old for that Come to a clear understanding with 
each other; it will be for your happiness in the long 
run. 

So they did come to a clear understanding about 
one or two things. To Mrs. Kirkpatrick's dismay, she 
found that Mr. Gibson had no more idea than Lady 
Cumnor of her breaking faith with the parents of her 
pupils. Though he really was at a serious loss as to 
what was to become of Molly until she could be under 
the protection of his new wife at her own home, and 
though his domestic worries teased him more and more 
every day, he was too honourable to think of persuad- 
ing Mrs. Kirkpatrick to give up school a week sooner 
than was right for his sake. He did not even perceive 
how easy the task of persuasion would be; with all 
her winning wiles she could scarcely lead him to feel 
impatience for the wedding to take place at Michael- 
mas. 

"I can hardly tell you what a comfort and relief it 
will be to me, Hyacinth, when you are once my wife 
— the mistress of my home — poor little Molly's 
mother and protector; but I wouldn't interfere with 
your previous engagements for the world. It wouldn't 
be right." 

"Thank you, my own love. How good you are! So 
many men would think only of their own wishes and 
interests! I'm sure the parents of my dear pupils will 
admire you — will be quite surprised at your con- 
sideration for their interests." 
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^^Don^t tell them, then. I hate bdng admired. 
Why shouldn't you say it is your wish to keep on 
your school till theyVe had time to look out for an- 
other?" 

^^ Because it isn't," said she, daring alL /*I long to 
be making you happy; I want to make your home a 
place of rest and comfort to you; and I do so wish to 
cherish your sweet Molly, as I hope to do, when I 
come to be her mother. I can't take virtue to myself 
which doesn't belong to me. If I have to speak for 
myself, I shall say, *Good people, find a school for your 
daughters by Michaelmas, — for after that time I must 
go and make the happiness of others.' I cant bear to 
think of your long rides in November — coming home 
wet at night with no one to take care of you. Oh ! if you 
leave it to me, I shall advise the parents to take their 
daughters away horn the care of one whose heart will 
be absent Though I couldn't consent to any time be- 
fore Michaelmas — that wouldn't be fair or right, and 
Fm sure you wouldn't urge me — you are too good." 

"Well, if you think that they will consider we have 
acted uprightly by them, let it be Michaelmas with all 
my heart What does Lady Cumnor say?" 

"Oh! I told her I was afraid you wouldn't like 
waiting, because of your difficulties with your servants, 
and because of MoUy — it would be so desirable to 
enter on the new relationship with her as soon as 



"To be sure; so it would. Poor child! I'm afraid 
the intelligence of my engagement has rather startled 
her." 

"Cynthia will feel it deeply, too," said Mrs. Kirk- 
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patrick, unwilliDg to let her daughter be behind 'Ux. 
Gibson's in sensibility and affection. 

"We will have her over to the wedding! She and 
Molly shall be bridesmaids," said Mr. Gibson, in the 
nngaarded warmth of his heart 

This plan did not quite suit Mrs. Kirkpatrick: but 
she thought it best not to oppose it, until she had a 
presentable excuse to give, and perhaps also some rea- 
son would naturally arise out of future circumstances; 
so at this time she only smiled, and softly pressed the 
hand she held in hers. 

It is a question whether Mrs. Kirkpatrick or MoUy 
wished the most for the day to be over which they 
were to spend together at the Towers. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
was rather weary of girls as a class. All the trials of 
her life were connected with girls in some way. She 
was very young when she first became a governess, and 
had been worsted in her struggles with her pupils, in 
the first place she ever went to. Her elegance of ap- 
pearance and manner, and her accomplishments, more 
than her character and aquirements, had rendered it 
easier for her than for most to obtain good "situations;" 
and she had been absolutely petted in some; but stLQ 
she was constantly encountering naughty or stubborn, 
or over-conscientious, or severe-judging, or curious and 
observant girls. And again, before Cynthia was bom, 
she had longed for a boy, thinking it possible that if 
some three or four intervening relations died, he might 
come to be a baronet; and instead of a son, lo and be- 
hold it was a daughter! Nevertheless, with all her 
dislike to girls in the abstract as "the plagues of her 
life" (and her aversion was not diminished by the fact 
of her having kept a school for "young ladies" at 
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Ashcombe), she really meant to be as kind as she 
could be to her new step-daughter, whom she remem- 
bered principallj as a black-haired, sleepy child, in 
whose eyes she had read admiration of herself. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick accepted Mr. Gibson principally because 
she was tired of the struggle of earning her own liveli- 
hood; but she liked him personally — nay, she even 
loved him in her torpid way, and she intended to be 
good to his daughter, though she felt as if it would 
have been easier for her to have been good to his 
son. 

Molly was bracing herself up in her way too. "I 
will be like Harriet. I will think of others. I won't 
think of myself," she kept repeating all the way to 
the Towers. But there was no selfishness in wishing 
that the day was come to an end, and that she did 
very heartily. Mrs. Hamley sent her thither in the 
carriage, which was to wait and bring her back at 
night. Mrs. Hamley wanted Molly to make a favour- 
able impression, and she sent for her to come and show 
herself before she set out 

"Don't put on your silk gown — your white muslin 
will look the nicest, my dear." 

"Not my silk? it is quite new! I had it to come 
here." 

"Still, I think your white muslin suits you the 
best." * Anything but that horrid plaid silk' was the 
thought in Mrs. Hamley's mind; and, thanks to her, 
Molly set off for the Towers, looking a little quaiat, 
it is true, but thoroughly lady-like, if she was old- 
fashioned. Her father was to meet her there; but he 
had been detained, and she had to face Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
by herself, the recollection of her last day of misery 
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at tbe Towers fresh in her mind as if it had been 
yesterday. Mrs. Kirkpatrick was as caressing as conld 
be. She held Molly^s hand in hers, as they sate to- 
gether in the library, after the first salutations were over. 
She kept stroking it from time to time, and pnrring 
out inarticulate sounds of loving satisfaction, as she 
gazed in the blushing face. 

"What eyes! so like your dear father's! How we 
shall love each other — shan't we, darling? For his 
sake!" 

"I'll try," said Molly, bravely; and then she could 
not finish her sentence. 

"And you've just got the same beautiful black curl- 
ing hair!" said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, softly lifting one of 
Molly's curls from off her white temple. 

"Papa's hair is growing grey," said Molly. 

"Is it? I never see it I never shall see it. He 
will always be to me the handsomest of men." 

Mr. Gibson was really a very handsome man, and 
Molly was pleased with itte compliment, but she could 
not help saying, — 

"Still he will grow old, and his hair will grow 
grey. I think he will be just as handsome, but it won't 
be as a young man." 

"Ah I that's just it, love. He'll always be hand- 
some; some people always are. And he is so fond of 
you, dear." Molly's colour flashed into her face. She 
did not want an assurance of her own father's love from 
ibis strange woman. She could not help being angry; 
all she could do was to keep silent. "You don't know 
how he speaks of you; ^his little treasure,' as he calls 
yon. I'm almost jealous sometimes." 

Molly took her hand away, and her heart began 
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to harden*, these speeches were so discordant to her. 
But she set her teeth together, and "tried to be good." 

"We must make him so happy. I^m afiraid he has 
had a great deal to annoy him at home-, but we will 
do away with all that now. You must tell me," seeing 
the cloud in Molly's eyes, "what he likes and dislikes, 
for of course you will know." 

Molly's face cleared a little; of course she did know. 
She had not watched and loved him so long without 
believing that she understood him better than any one 
else: though how he had come to like Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
enough to wish to marry her, was an unsolved problem 
that she unconsciously put aside as inexplicable. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick went on, — "All men have their fancies 
and antipathies, even the wisest. I have known some 
gentlemen annoyed beyond measure by the merest trifles; 
leaving a door open, or spilling tea in their saucers, or 
a shawl crookedly put on. Why," continued she, 
lowering her voice, "I know of a house to which Lord 
HoUingford will never be asked because he didn't wipe 
his shoes on both the mats in the hall! Now you must 
tell me what your dear father dislikes most in these 
fanciful ways, and I shall take care to avoid it. You 
must be my little friend and helper in pleasing him. 
It will be such a pleasure to me to attend to his slight- 
est fancies. About my dress, too — what colours does 
he like best? I want to do every tiling in my power 
with a view to his approval." 

Molly was gratified by all this, and began to think 
that really, after all, perhaps her father had done well 
for himself; and that if she could help towards bis new 
happiness, she ought to do it So she tried very con- 
scientiously to think over Mr. Gibson's wishes and ways; 
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to ponder over what annoyed Mm the most in his 
household. 

"I think," said she, "papa isn't particular ahout 
many things; hut I think our not having the dinner 
quite punctual — quite ready for him when he comes 
in, fidgets him more than anything. You see, he has 
often had a long ride, and there is another long ride 
to come, and he has only half-an-hour — sometimes 
only a quarter — to eat his dinner in." 

"Thank you, my own love. Punctuality! Yes; 
it's a great thing in a household. It's what I've had 
to enforce with my young ladies at Ashcomhe. No 
wonder poor dear Mr. Gibson has been displeased at 
his dinner not being ready, and he so hard-worked!" 

"Papa doesn't care what he has, if it's only ready. 
He would take bread-and-cheese , if cook would only 
send it in instead of dinner." 

"Bread-and-cheese! Does Mr. Gibson eat cheese?" 

"Yes; he's very fond of it," said Molly, innocently. 
"I've known him eat toasted cheese when he has been 
too tired to fancy anything else." 

"Oh! hut, my dear, we must change all that. I 
shouldn't like to think of your father eating cheese; 
it's such a strong-smelling, coarse kind of thing. We 
must get him a cook who can toss him up an omelette, 
or something elegant. Cheese is only fit for the 
kitchen." 

"Papa is very fond of it," persevered Molly. 

"Oh I but we will cure him of that I couldn't 
bear the smell of cheese; and I'm sure he would be 
sorry to annoy me." 

Molly was silent; it did not do, she found, to be 
too minute in telling about her father's likes or dis- 
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likes. She had better leave them for Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
to find out for herself. It was an awkward pause; 
each was trying to find something agreeable to say. 
Molly spoke at length. "Please I I should so like to 
know something about Cynthia — your daughter." 

"Yes, call her Cynthia. It's a pretty name, isn*t 
it? Cynthia Kirkpatrick. Not so pretty, though, as 
my old name, Hyacinth Clare. People used to say it 
suited me so well. I^_mu^ show you an acrostic a 
gentleman — he was a lieutenant in the 53rd — made 
upon it. Oh! we shall have a great deal to say to. 
each other, I foresee!" 

"But about Cynthia?" 

"Oh, yes! about dear Cynthia. What do you want 
to know, my dear?" 

"Papa said she was to live with us! When will she 
come?" 

"Oh, was it not sweet of your kind father? I 
thought of nothing else but Cynthia's going out as a 
governess when she had completed her education; she 
has been brought up for it, and has had great ad- 
vantages. But good dear Mr. Gibson wouldn't hear of 
it. He said yesterday that she must come and live 
with us when she left school." 

"When will she leave school?" 

"She went for two years. I don't think I must let 
her leave before next summer. She teaches English as 
well as learning French. Next summer she shall 
come home, and then shan't we be a happy little 
quartette?" 

"I hope so," said Molly. "But she is to come to 
the wedding, isn't she?" she went on timidly, not 
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knowing how far Mrs. Kirkpatrick would like the al- 
lusion to her marriage. 

"Your father has begged for her to come; but we 
must think about it a little more before quite fixing it 
The journey is a great expense ! " 

"Is she like you? I do so want to see her." 
"She is very handsome, people say. In the bright- 
coloured style, — perhaps something like what I was. 
But I like the darkhaired foreign kind of beauty best 

— just now," touching Molly's hair, and looking at 
her with an expression of sentimental remembrance. 

"Does Cynthia — is she very clever and ac- 
complished?" asked Molly, a little afraid lest the an- 
swer should remove Miss Kirkpatrick at too great a 
distance from her. 

"She ought to be; Tve paid ever so much money 
to have her taught by the best masters. But you will 
see her before long, and I'm afraid we must go now 
to Lady Cumnor. It has been very charming having 
you all to myself, but I know Lady Cumnor will be 
expecting us now, and she was very curious to see you, 

— my fiiture daughter, as she calls you." 

Molly followed Mrs. Kirkpatrick into the morning- 
room, where Lady Cumnor was sitting — a little an- 
noyed, because, having completed her toilette earlier 
than usual, Clare had not been aware by instinct of 
the fact, and so had not brought Molly Gibson for in- 
specdon a quarter of an hour before. Every small oc- 
currence is an event in the day of a convalescent 
invi^id, and a little while ago Molly would have met 
with patronizing appreciation, where now she had to 
encounter criticism. Of Lady Cumnor's character as 
an individual she knew nothing; she only knew 01k 
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was going to see and be seen by a live countess; nay, 
more, by ^Hhe countess" of HoUingford. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick led her into Lady Cumnor's pre- 
sence by the hand, and in presenting her, said,- — "My 
dear little daughter, Lady Cumnor!" 

"Now, Clare, don't let me have nonsense. She is 
not your daughter yet, and may never be, — I be- 
lieve that one-third of the engagements I have heard 
of, have never come to marriages. Miss Gibson, I am 
very glad to see you, for your father's sake; when I 
know you better, I hope it will be for your own." 

Molly very heartily hoped that she might never be 
known any better by the stem-looking lady who sate 
so uprightly in the easy chair, prepared for lounging, 
and which therefore gave all the more eflPect to the 
stiff attitude. Lady Cumnor luckily took Molly's 
silence for acquiescent humility, and went on speaking 
after a further little pause of inspection. 

"Yes, yes, I like her looks, Clare. You may make 
something of her. It will be a great advantage to you, 
my dear, to have a lady who has trained up several 
young people of quality always about you just at the 
time when you are growing up. I'll tell you what, 
Clare!" — a sudden thought striking her, — "you 
and she must become better acquainted — you know 
nothing of each other at present; you are not to be 
maiTied till Christmas, and what could be better than 
that she should go back with you to Ashcombe! She 
would be S«nith you constantly, and have the advantage 
of the companionship of your young people, which 
would be a good thing for an only child! It's a capital 
plan; I'm very glad I thought of it!" 

Now it would be difficult to say which of Lady 
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Cumnor's two hearers was the most dismayed at the 
idea which had taken possession of her. Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick had no fancy for being encumbered with a 
step-daughter before her time. If Molly came to be an 
inmate of her house, farewell to many little back- 
. ground economies, and a still more serious farewell to 
many little indulgences, that were innocent enough in 
themselves, but which Mrs. Kirkpatrick^s former life 
had caused her to look upon as sins to be concealed: 
the dirty dog^s-eared delightful novel from the Ash- 
combe circulating library, the leaves of which she 
turned over with a pair of scissors; the lounging-chair 
which she had for use at her own home, straight and 
upright as she sate now in Lady Gumnor's presence; 
the dainty morsel, savoury and small, to which she 
treated herself for her own solitary supper, — all these 
and many other similarly pleasant things would have 
to be foregone if Molly came to be her pupil, parlour- 
boarder, or visitor, as Lady Cumnor was planning. 
One — two things Clare was instinctively resolved 
upon: to be married at Michaelmas « and not to have 
Molly at Ashcombe. But she smiled as sweetly as if 
the plan proposed was the most charming project in 
the world, while all the time her poor brains were 
beating about in every bush for the reasons or excuses 
of which she should make use at some future time. 
Molly, however, saved her all this trouble. It was a 
question which of the three was the most surprised by 
the words which burst out of her lips. She did not 
mean to speak, but her heart was very full, and almost 
before she was aware of her thought she heard herself 
saying, — 

"I don't think it would be nice at all. I mean, 

WivBS and Daughttrs, I. *S 
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my lady, that I should dislike it very much; it would 
be taking me away from papa just these very ^w last 
months. I will like you," she went on, her eyes full 
of tears; and, turning to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, she put her 
hand into her future stepmother's with the prettiest 
and most trustful action. "I will try hard to love you, 
and to do all I can to make you happy; but you must 
not take me away from papa just this very last bit of 
time that I shall have him." 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick fondled the hand thus placed in 
hers, and was grateful to the girl for her outspoken 
opposition to Lady Cumnor's plan. Clare was, how- 
ever, exceedingly unwilling to back up Molly by any 
words of her own until Lady Cumnor had spoken and 
given the cue. But there was something in Molly's 
little speech, or in her straightforward manner, that 
amused instead of irritating Lady Cumnor in her pre- 
sent mood. Perhaps she was tired of the silkiness 
with which she had been shut up for so many days. 

She put up her glasses, and looked at them both 
before speaking. Then she said — "Upon my word, 
young lady I Why, Clare, you've got your work before 
you! Not but what there is a good deal of truth in 
what she says. It must be veiy disagreeable to a girl 
of her age to have a stepmother coming in between 
her father and herself, whatever may be the advantages 
to her in the long run." 

Molly almost felt as if she could miEike a Mend of 
the stiff old countess', for her clearness of sight as to 
the plan proposed being a trial; but she was afraid, in 
her new-born desire of thinking for others, of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick being hurt. She need not have feared as 
far as outward signs went, for the smile was still on 
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that lady's pretty rosy lips, and the soft fondling of 
her hand never stopped. Lady Cumnor was more in* 
terested in Molly the more she looked at her; and her 
gaze was pretty steady through her gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses. She began a sort of catechism; a string of 
very straightforward questions, such as any lady under 
the rank of countess might have scrupled to ask, but 
which were not unkindly meant 

"You are sixteen, are you not?" 

"No; I am seventeen. My birthday was three 
weeks ago." 

"Very much the same thing, I should tibink. Have 
you ever been to school?" 

"No, never! Miss Eyre has taught me everything I 
know." 

"Umph! Miss Eyre was your governess, I sup- 
pose? I should not have thought your father could have 
afforded ta keep a governess. But of course he must 
know his own aiffiairs best" 

"Certainly, my lady," replied Molly, a little touchy 
as to any reflections on her father's wisdom. 

"You say * certainly I' as if it was a matter of 
course that every one should know their own affairs 
best You are very young. Miss Gibson — very. 
You'll know better before you come to my age. And 
I suppose you've been taught music, and the use of 
globes, and French, and all the usual accomplishments, 
since you have had a governess? I never heard of such 
nonsense!" she went on, lashing herself up. "An only 
daughter! If there had been half-a-dozen, there might 
have been some sense in it." 

Molly did not speak, but it was by a strong effort 
that she kept silence. Mrs. Kirkpatrick fondled her 

1^* 
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hand more perseveringly than ever, hoping thus to 
express a suMcient amount of sympathy to prevent her 
from saying anything injudicious. But the caress had 
hecome wearisome to Molly, and only irritated her 
nerves. She took her hand out of Mrs. Kirkpatrick^s 
with a slight manifestation of impatience. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the general peace 
that just at this moment Mr. Gihson was announced. 
It is odd enough to see how the entrance of a person 
of the opposite sex into an assemblage of either men 
or women calms down the little discordances and the 
disturbance of mood. It was the case now; at Mr. 
Gibson's entrance my lady took off her glasses, and 
smoothed her brow; Mrs. Kirkpatrick managed to get 
up a very becoming blush, and as for Molly, her face 
glowed with delight, and the white teeth and pretty 
dimples came out like sunlight on a landscape. 

Of course, after the first greeting, my lady had to 
have a private interview with her doctor; and Molly 
and her future stepmother wandered about in the gar- 
dens with their arms round each other's waists, or hand 
in hand, like two babes in the wood; Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick active in such endearments, Molly passive, and 
feeling within herself very shy and strange, for she 
had that particular kind of shy modesty which makes 
any one uncomfortable at receiving caresses from a per- 
son towards whom the heart does not go forth with an 
impulsive welcome. 

Then came the early dinner; Lady Cumnor having 
hers in the quiet of her own room, to which she was 
still a prisoner. Once or twice during the meal, the idea 
crossed Molly's mind that her father disliked his posi- 
tion as a middle-aged lover being made so evident to 
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the men in waiting as it was by Mrs. Kirkpatrick's 
affectionate speeches and innuendos. He tried to banish 
every tint of pink sentimentalism from the conversa- 
tion, and to confine it to matter of fact; and when 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick would persevere in referring to such 
things as had a bearing on the future relationship of 
the parties, he insisted upon viewing them in the most 
matter-of-fact way; and this continued even after the 
men had left the room. An old rhyme Molly had heard 
Betty use, would keep running in her head and making 
her uneasy, — 

Two is company, 
Three is trumpery. 

But where could she go to in that strange house? What 
ought she to do? She was roused from this fit of wonder 
and abstraction by her father's saying — "What do 
you think of this plan of Lady Cumnor's? She says 
she was advising you to have Molly as a visitor at 
Ashcombe until we are married." 

Mrs. Edrkpatrick's countenance fell. If only Molly 
would be so good as to testify again, as she had done 
before Lady Cumnor! But if the proposal was made 
by her father, it would come to his daughter from a 
different quarter than it had done from a strange lady, 
be she ever so great. Molly did not say anything; she 
only looked pale, and wistfril, and anxious. Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick had to speak for herself. 

"It would be a charming plan, only — Well! we 
know why we would rather not have it, don't we, love? 
And we won't tell papa, for fear of making him vain. 
No! I think I must leave her with you, dear Mr. 
Gibson, for a Ute-h-tete for these last few weeks. It 
would be cruel to take her away." 
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"But you know, my dear, I told you of the reason 
why it does not do to have Molly at home just at pre- 
sent," said Mr. Gibson, eagerly. For the more he knew 
of his future wife, the more he felt it necessary to re- 
member that, with all her foibles, she would be able 
to stand between Molly and any such adventures as 
that which had occurred lately with Mr. Coxe; so that 
one of the good reasons for tbe step he had taken was 
always present to him, while it had slipped off the 
smooth surface of Mrs. Kirkpatrick's mirror-like mind 
without leaving any impression. She now recalled it, 
on seeing Mr. Gribson^s anxious face. 

But what were Molly's feelings at these last words 
of her father's? She had been sent £rom home for 
some reason, kept a secret from her, but told to this 
strange woman. Was there to be perfect confidence 
between these two, and she to be for ever shut out? 
Was she, and what concerned her — though how she 
did not know — to be discussed between them for the 
future, and she to be kept in the dark? A bitter pang 
of jealousy made her heart-sick. She might as weU 
go to Ashcombe, or anywhere else, now. Thinking 
more of others' happiness than of her own .was very 
fine; but did it not mean giving up her very indivi- 
duality, quenching all the warm love, the true desires, 
that made her herself? Tet in this deadness lay her 
only comfort; or so it seemed. Wandering in such 
mazes, she hardly knew how the conversation went on; 
a third was indeed "trumpery," where there was 
entire confidence between the two who were company, 
from which the other was shut out She was positively 
unhappy, and her father did not appear to see it; he 
was absorbed with his new plans and his new wife that 
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was to be. But he did notice it; and was truly sorry 
for his little girl: only he thought that there was a 
greater chance for the future harmony of the house- 
hold, if he did not lead Molly to de£ne her present 
feelings by putting them into words. It was his general 
plan to repress emotion by not showing the sympathy 
he felt. Yet, when he had to leave, he took Molly's 
hand in his, and held it there, in such a different 
manner to that in which Mrs. Kirkpatrick had done; 
and his voice softened to his child as he bade her good- 
by, and added the words (most unusual to him), ''God 
bless you, child!" 

Molly had held up all the day bravely; she had not 
shown anger, or repugnance, or annoyance, or regret; 
but when once more by herself in the Hamley carriage, 
she burst into a passion of tears, and cried her fOl till 
she reached the village of Hamley. Then she tried in 
vain to smooth her face into smiles, and do away with 
the other signs of her grief. She only hoped she could 
run upstairs to her own room without notice, and bathe 
her eyes in cold water before she was seen. But at 
the hall-door she was caught by the squire and Eoger 
coming in from ian after-dinner stroll in the garden, 
and hospitably anxious to help her to alight. Roger 
saw the state of things in an instant, and saying, — 

"My mother has been looking for you to come 
back for this last hour," he led the way to the drawing- 
room. But Mrs. Hamley was not there; the squire had 
^topped to speak to the coachman about one of the 
horses; they two were alone. Roger said, — 

''I am afraid you have had a very trying day. I 
have thought of you several times, for I know how 
awkward these new relations are." m 
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"Thank you," said she, her lips trembling, and on 
the point of crying again. "I did try to remember 
what you said, and to think more of others, but it is 
so difficult sometimes-, you know it is, don't you?" 

"Yes," said he, gravely. He was gratified by her 
simple confession of having borne his words of advice 
in mind, and tried to act up to them. He was but a 
very young man, and he was honestly flattered; per- 
haps this led him on to offer more advice, and this 
time it was evidently mingled with sympathy. He did 
not want to draw out her confidence, which he felt 
might very easily be done with such a simple girl; but 
he wished to help her by giving her a few of the prin- 
ciples on which he had learnt to rely. "It is difficult," 
he went on, "but by-and-by you will be so much 
happier for it." 

"No, ^jhan't!" said Molly, shaking her head. "It 
will be vej^^uii when I shall have killed myself, as 
it were, and live orily^iff ty iug tcr 3o ]^ .*^^. M> ^» *8 
other people like. I don't see any end to it I might 
as well never have lived. And as for the happiness 
you speak of, I shall never be happy again." 

There was an unconscious depdi in what she said, 
that Eoger did not know how to answer at the mo- 
ment; it was easier to address himself to the assertion of 
the girl of seventeen, that she should never be happy 
again. 

"Nonsense: perhaps in ten years' time you will be 
looking back on this trial as a very light one — who 
knows?" 

"I daresay it seems foolish; perhaps all our earthly 
trials will appear foolish to us after a while; perhaps 
they seem so now to angels. But we are ourselves, 
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you know, and this is now^ not some time to come, a 
long, long way off. And we are not angels, to be 
comforted by seeing the ends for which everything is 
sent" 

She had ne;ver spoken so long a sentence to him 
before; and when she had said it, though she did not 
take her eyes away from his, as they stood steadily 
looking at each other, she blushed a little*, she eould 
not have told why. Nor did he tell himself why a 
sudden pleasure came over him as he gazed at her 
simple expressive face — and for a moment lost the 
sense of what she was saying, in the sensation of pity 
for her sad earnestness. In an instant more he was 
himself again. Only it is pleasant to the wisest, most 
reasonable youth of one or two and twenty to find 
himself looked up to as a Mentor by a girl of seven- 
teen. 

"I know, I understand. Yes: it is now we have 
to do with. Don't let us go into metaphysics." Molly 
opened her eyes wide at this. Had she been talking 
metaphysics without knowing it? "One looks forward to 
a mass of trials, which will only have to be encountered 
one by one, little by little. Oh, here is my mother! 
she will tell you better than I can." 

And the tite-h-Ute was merged in a trio. Mrs. 
Hamley lay down; she had not been well all day — 
she had missed Molly, she said, — and now she wanted 
to hear of all the adventures that had occurred to the 
girl at the Towers. Molly sate on a stool close to the 
head of the sofa, and Eoger, though at first he took up 
a book and tried to read that he might be no restraint, 
soon found his reading all a pretence: it was so inter'' 
eating to listen to Molly's little narrative, and, beside 
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if he could give her any help in her time of need, was 
it not his duty to make himself acquainted with all the 
circumstances of her case? 

And so they went on daring all the remaining lime 
of Molly's stay at Hamley. Mrs. Hamley sympathized, 
and liked to hear details; as the French say, her sym- 
pathy was given en dStaU^ the squire's en gros. He was 
very sorry for her evident grief, and almost felt guilty, 
as if he had had a share in bringing it about, by the 
mention he had made of the possibility of Mr. Gibson's 
marrying again, when first Molly came on her visit to 
them. He said to his wife more than once, — 

"'Pon my word, now, I wish I'd never spoken those 
unlucky words that first day at dinner. Do you re- 
member how she took them up? It was like a pro- 
phecy of what was to come, now, wasn't it? And she 
looked pale from that day, and I don't think she has 
ever fairly enjoyed her food since. I must take more 
care what I say for the foture. Not but what Gibson 
is doing the very best thing, both for himself and her, 
that he can do. I told him so only yesterday. But 
Tm very sorry for the little girl, though. I wish Fd 
never spoken about it, that I do! but it was like a 
prophecy, wasn't it?" 

Eoger tried hard to find out a reasonable and right 
method of comfort, for he, too, in his way, was sorry 
for the girl, who bravely stru^led to be cheerful, in 
spite of her own private grief, for his mother's sake. 
He felt as if high principle and noble precept ought to 
perform an immediate work. But they do not, for 
there is always the unknown quantity of individual 
experience and feeling, which offer a tacit resistance, 
the amount incalculable by another, to all good counsel 
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and liigh decree. But the bond between tbe Mentor 
and bis Telemachus strengthened every day. He en- 
deavoured to lead her out of morbid thought into inter- 
est in other than personal things; and, naturally enough, 
his own objects of interest came readiest to hand. She 
felt that he did her good, she did not know why or 
how; but after a talk with him, she always fancied 
that she had got the clue to goodness and peace, what- 
ever ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Preparing for the Wedding. 

Meanwhile the love-affairs between the middle- 
aged couple were prospering well, after a fashion; after 
the fashion that they liked best, although it might pro- 
bably have appeared dull and prosaic to younger 
people. Lord Cumnor had come down in great glee 
at the news he had heard from his wife at the Towers. 
He, too, seemed to think he had taken an active part 
in bringing about the match by only speaking about 
it. His first words on the subject to Lady Cumnor 
were, — 

"I told you so. Now didn't I say what a good, 
suitable affair this affair between Gibson and Clare 
would be! I don't know when I have been so much 
pleased. You may despise the trade of matchmaker, 
my lady, but I am very proud of it. After this, I shall 
go on looking out for suitable cases among the middle- 
aged people of my acquaintance. I shan't meddle with 
young folks, they are so apt to be fanciftd; but I have 
been so successful in this, that I do think it is good 
encouragement to go on." 

"Go on — with what?" asked Lady Cumnor, drily. 
"Oh, planning!" 

"You can't deny that I planned this match." 

"I don't think you are likely to do either much 
good or harm by planning," she replied, with cool, 
good sense. 
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"It puts it into people's heads, my dear." 

"Yes, if you speak about your plans to' them, of 
course it does. But in this case you never spoke to 
either Mr. Gibson or Clare, did you?" 

All at once the recollection of how Clare had come 
upon the passage in Lord Cumnor's letter flashed on 
his lady, but she did not say anything about it, but 
left her husband to flounder about as best he might. 

"No! I never spoke to them; of course not" 

"Then you must be strongly mesmeric, and your 
will acted upon theirs, if you are to take credit for 
any part in tiie affair," continued his pitiless wife. 

"I really can't say. It's no use looking back to 
what I said or did. I'm very well satisfied with it, 
and that's enough, and I mean to show them how 
much I'm pleased. I shall give Clare something to- 
wards her rigging out, and they shall have a breakfast 
at Ashcombe Manor-house. I'll write to Preston about 
it When did you say they were to be married?" 

"I think they'd better wait till Christmas, and I 
have told them so. It would amuse the children , going 
over to Ashcombe for the wedding; and if it's bad 
weather during the holidays I'm always afraid of their 
finding it dull at the Towers. It's very different if it's 
a good firost, and they can go out skating and sledging 
in the park. But these last two years it has been so 
wet for them, poor dears!" 

"And will the other poor dears be content to wait 
io make a holiday for your grandchildren? ^To make 
a Roman holiday.' Pope, or somebody else, has a line 
of poetry like that *To make a Roman holiday,'" — 
he repeated, pleased with his unusual aptitude at quo- 
tation. 
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"It's Byron, and it's nothing to do with tte subject 
in hand. Tm surprised at your lordship's quoting 
Byron, — he was a very immoral poet" 

" I saw him take his oaths in the House of Lords," 
said Lord Cumnor, apologetically. 

"Well! the less said about him the better," siud 
Lady Cumnor. "I have told Clare that she had better 
not think of being married before Christmas: and it 
won't do for her to give up her school in a hurry 
either." 

But Clare did not intend to wait till Christmas; 
and for this once she carried her point against the will 
of the countess, and without many words, or any open 
opposition. She had a harder task in setting aside Mr. 
Gibson's desire to have Cynthia over for the wedding, 
even if she went back to her school at Boulogne directly 
after the ceremony. At £rst she had said that it would 
be delightful, a charming plan; only she feared that 
she must give up her own wishes to have her child 
near her at such a time, on account of the expense of 
the double journey. 

But Mr. Gibson, economical as he was in his ha- 
bitual expenditure, had a really generous heart He 
had abeady shown it, in entirely relinquishing his 
future wife's life-interest in the very small property the 
late Mr. Kirkpatrick had left, in favour of Cynthia; 
while he arranged that she should come to his home 
as a daughter as soon as she left the school she was 
at. The life-interest was about thirty pounds a year. 
Now he gave Mrs. Barkpatrick three five-pound notes, 
saying that he hoped they would do away with the 
objections to Cynthia's coming over to the wedding; 
and at the time Mrs. Kirkpatrick felt as if they would, 
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and caught the reflection of his strong wish, and 
fancied it was her own. If the letter could have been 
written and the money sent off that day while the re- 
flected glow of affection lasted, CJynthia would have 
been bridesmaid to her mother. But a hundred little 
interruptions came in the way of letter-writing; and the 
value afflxed to the money increased: money had been 
so much needed, so hardly earned in Mrs. KirkpatricVs 
life; while the perhaps necessary separation of mother 
and child had lessened the amount of affection the 
former had to bestow. So she persuaded Herself, afresh, 
that it would be unwise to disturb Cynthia at her 
studies; to interrupt the fulfilment of her duties just 
after the semestre had begun afresh; and she wrpte a 
letter to Madame Lefevre so well imbued with this 
persuasion, that an answer which was almost an echo 
of her words was returned, the sense of which being 
conveyed to Mr. Gibson, who was no great French 
scholar, settled the vexed question, to his moderate but 
unfeigned regret. But the fifteen pounds were not re- 
turned. Indeed, not merely that sum, but a great part 
of the hundred which Lord Cunmor had given her 
for her trousseau, was required to pay off debts at A 
Ashcombe; for £be school had been anything but \ 
flourishing since Mrs. Kirkpatrick had had it. It was 
very much to her credit that she preferred clearing 
herself from debt to purchasing wedding finery. But 
it was one of the few points to be respected in Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick that she had always been careful in pay- 
ment to the shops where she dealt; it was a little sense 
of duty cropping out. Whatever other faults might 
arise from her superficial and flimsy character, she was 
always uneasy till she was out of debt Yet she had 
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no scrnple in appropriating her future husband's money 
to her own use, when it was decided that it was not to 
be employed as he intended. What new articles she 
bought for herself, were all such as would make a 
show, and an impression upon the ladies of HoUingford. 
She argued with herself that linen, and all under- 
clothing, would never be seen; while she knew that 
every gown she had, would give rise to much discus- 
sion, and would be counted up in the little town. 

So her stock of underclothing was very small, and 
scarcely an/ of it new, but it was made of dainty 
material, and was finely mended up by her deft fingers, 
many a night long after her pupils were in bed; in- 
wardly resolving all the time she sewed, that here- 
after some one else should do her plain-work. Indeed, 
many a. little circumstance of former subjection to the 
will of others rose up before her during these quiet 
hours, as an endurance or a suffering never to oceur 
again. So apt are people to look forward to a different 
kind of life from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, as being free from care and trial! She recol- 
lected how, one time during this very summer at the 
Towers, after she was engaged to Mr. Gibson, wh^ 
she had taken above an hour to arrange her hair in 
some new mode carefiilly studied from Mrs. Bradley's 
fashion-book — after all, when she came down, looking 
her very best, as she thought, and ready for her lover, 
Lady Cumnor had sent her back again to her room, 
just as if she had been a little child, to do her hair 
over again, and not to make such a figure of fan of 
herself I Another time she had been sent to change her 
gown for one in her opinion far less becoming, but 
which suited Lady Cumnor's taste better. These were 
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little things; but they were late samples of what in 
different shapes she had had to endure for many years; 
and her liking for Mr. Gibson grew in proportion to 
her sense of the evils from which he was going to serve 
as a means of escape. After all, that interval of hope 
and plain-sewing, intermixed though it was by tuition, 
was not disagreeable. Her wedding-dress was secure. 
Her former pupils at the Towers were going to present 
her with that; they were to dress her firom head to foot 
on the auspicious day. LordCumnor, as has been said, 
had given her a hundred pounds for her trousseau, and 
had sent Mr. Preston a carte -blanche order for the 
wedding-breakfast in the old hall in Ashcombe Manor- 
house. Lady Cumnor — a little put out by the 
marriage not being deferred till her grandchildren's 
Christmas holidays — had nevertheless given Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick an excellent English-made watch and chain; 
more clumsy but more serviceable than the little foreign 
elegance that had hung at her side so long, and misled 
her so often. 

Her preparations were thus in a very considerable 
state of forvfrardness , while Mr. Gibson had done no- 
thing as yet towards any new arrangement or decora- 
tion of his house for his intended bride. He knew he 
ought to do something. But what? Where to begin, 
when so much was out of order, and he had so little 
time for superintendence? At length he came to the 
wise decision of asking one of the Miss Brownings, for 
old friendship's sake, to take the trouble of preparing 
what was immediately requisite; and resolved to leave 
all the more ornamental decorations that he proposed, to 
the taste of his future wife. But before making his 
request, he had to tell of his engagement, which had 
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hitherto been kept a secret *fi*oin the towns-people, who 
had set down his frequent visits at the Towers to -the 
score of the countess's health. He felt how he should 
have laughed in his sleeve at any middle-aged widower 
who came to him with a confession of the kind he had 
now to make to Miss Brownings, and disliked the idea 
of the necessary call: but it was to be done, so one 
evening he went in "promiscuous," as they called it, 
and told them his story. At the end of the first chapter 
— that is to say, at the end of the story of Mr. Coze's 
calf-love, Miss Browning held up her hands in sur- 
prise. 

"To think of Molly, as I have held in long-clothes, 
coming to have a lover! Well, to be sure! Sister 
Phcebe — " (she was just coming into the room), 
"here's a piece of news! Molly Gibson has got a 
lover! One may almost say she's had an offer! Mr. 
Gibson, may not one? — and she's but sixteen!" 

"Seventeen, sister," said Miss Phoebe, who piqued 
herself on knowing all about dear Mr. Gibson's domestic 
affairs. "Seventeen, the 22nd of last June." 

"Well, have it your own way. Seventeen, if you 
like to call her so!" said Miss Browning, impatiently. 
"The fact is still the same — she's got a lover; and 
it seems to me she was in long-do^es only yester- 
day." 

"I'm sure I hope her course of true love will run 
smooth," said Miss Phoebe. 

Now Mr. Gibson came in; for his story was not 
half told, and he did not want them to run away too 
far with the idea of Molly's love-affair. 

"Molly knows nothing about it. I haven't even 
named it to any one but you two, and to one other 
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friend. I trounced Coxe well, and did my best to keep 
his attachment — as he calls it — in bounds. But I 
was sadly puzzled what to do about Molly. Miss Eyre 
was away, and I couldn't leave them in the house to- 
gether without any older woman.'^ 

"Oh, Mr. Gibson! why did you not send her to us?" 
broke in Miss Browning. "We would have done any- 
thing in our power for you; for your sake, as well as. 
her poor dear mother's." 

"Thank you. I know you would, but it wouldn't 
have done to have had her in HoUingford, just at the 
time of Coxe's eflFervescence. He's better now. His 
appetite has come back with double force, after the 
fasting he thought it right to exhibit. He had three 
helpings of black-currant dumpling yesterday." 

"I am sure you are most liberal, Mr. Gibson. 
Three helpings! And, I dare say, butcher's meat in pro- 
portion?" 

"Oh! I only named it because, with such very 
young men, it's generally see-saw between appetite and 
love, and I thought the third helping a very good sign. 
But still, you know, what has happened once, may 
happen again." 

"I don't know. Phoebe had an offer of marriage 
once — " said Miss Browning. 

"Hush! sister. It might hurt his feelings to have 
it spoken about" 

"Nonsense, child! It's five-and-twenty years ago; 
and his eldest daughter is married herself" 

"I own he has not been constant," pleaded Miss 
Phoebe, in her tender, piping voice. "All men are not 
— like you, Mr. Gibson — faithful to the memory of 
their first-love." .;» 

14* 
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Mr. Cribson winced. Jeannie was his first love; 
but her name had never been breathed in HoUingford. 
His wife — good, pretty, sensible, and beloved as she 
had been — was not his second; no, nor his third love. 
And now he was come to make a confidence about his 
second marriage. 

"Well, weU," said he; "at any rate, I thought I 
must do something to protect Molly fi*om such affairs 
while she was so young, and before I had given my 
sanction. Miss Eyre^s little nephew fell ill of scarlet 
fever — " 

"Ah I by-the-by, how careless of me not to inquire. 
How is the poor Uttle fellow?" 

"Worse — better. It doesn't signify to what IVe 
go to say now; the fact was, Miss Eyre couldn't come 
back to my house for some time, and I cannot leave 
Molly altogether at Hamley." 

"Ah! I see now, why there was that sudden visit 
to Hamley. Upon my word, it's quite a romance." 

"I do like hearing of a love-affair," murmured 
Miss Phoebe. 

"Then if you'll let me get on with my story, you 
shall hear of mine," said Mr. Gibson, quite beyond his 
patience with their constant interruptions. 

"Yours I" said Miss Phoebe, faintly. 

"Bless us and save us!" said Miss Browning, with 
less sentiment in her tone; "what next?" 

"My marriage, I hope," said Mr. Gibson, choosing 
to take her expression of intense surprise literally. 
"And that's what I came to speak to you about" 

A little hope darted up in Miss Phoebe's breast 
She had often said to her sister, in the confidence of 
curling-time (ladies wore curls in those days), "that the 
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only man who could ever bring her to think of matri- 
mony was Mr. Gibson; but that if he ever proposed, 
she should feel bound to accept him, for poor dear 
Mary's sake;" never explaining what exact style of 
satisfaction she imagined she should give to her dead 
firiend by marrying her late husband. Phoebe played 
nervously with the strings of her black silk apron. 
Like the Caliph in the Eastern story, a whole lifetime 
of possibilities passed through her mind in an instant, 
of which possibilities the question of questions was, 
Could she leave her sister? Attend, Phoebe, to the 
present moment, and listen to what is being said before 
you distress yourself with a perplexity which will never 
arise. 

*^0f course it has been an anxious thing for me to 
decide who I should ask to be the mistress of my 
family, the mother of my girl; but I think IVe decided 
rightly at last. The lady I have chosen — " 

"Tell us at once who she is, there's a good man," 
said straight-forward Miss Browning. 

"Mrs. Kirkpatrick," said the bridegroom elect 

" Whatl the governess at the Towers, that the count- 
ess makes so much of?" 

"Yes; she is much valued by them — and deserved- 
ly 80. She keeps a school now at Ashcombe, and is 
accustomed to housekeeping. She has brought up the 
young ladies at the Towers, and has a daughter of her 
own, theref(»re it is probable she will have a kind, 
motherly feeling towards Molly." 

"She's a very elegant-looking woman," said Miss 
Phoebe, feeling it incumbent upon her to say something 
laudatory, by way of concealing the thoughts that had 
just been passing through her mind. "I've seen bfi^T \sl 
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tbe carriage, riding backwards wilk ^le 
TCfj prettj woman, I shoold saj.^ 

''Nonsenae, ritter;' said Hub B^xiwnmg. ''Wkal 
haa her elegance or prettinesB to do wi£k tte aAor? 
Did jon ever know a widower many agam ^ BDek 
trifles as those? It's always from a seose of daty of 
one kind or anoth^ — isn^t it, Mr. Gibson? Tlliejwaiit 
a housekeeper; or they want a mother for Aeir duldvea; 
or they think th^ last wife would ba,Te liked it.^ 

Perhaps the thought had passed throvgb tibe elder 
sister's mind that Phcebe might have been cbosen, £or 
there was a sharp acrimony in her tone; not miiamiliar 
to Mr. Gibson, but with which he did not dioose to 
cope at this present moment 

^^You must have it your own way. Miss Browning. 
Setde my motives for me. I don^t pretend to be quite 
clear about them myself. But I am clear in wishing 
heartily to keep my old Mends, and for tbem to love 
my future wife for my sake. I don't know any two 
women in the world, except Molly and Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, I regard as much as I do you. Besides, I 
want to ask you if you will let Molly come and stay 
with you till after my marriage?" 

**You might have asked us before you asked Ma- 
dame Hamley," said Miss Browning, only half moUified. 
**We are your old friends; and we were her mother's 
friends, too; though we are not county folk.'* 

"That's unjust," said Mr. Gibson. "And you know 
it is." 

"I don't know. You are always with LordHolling- 
ford, when you can get at him, much more than you 
ever are wifii Mr. Goodenough, or Mr. Smith, And 
you are always going over to Hamley." 
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Miss Browning was not one to give in all at once. 

'^I seek Lord HoUingford as I should seek such a 
man, whatever his rank or position might be: usher to 
a school, carpenter, shoemaker, if it were possible for 
them to have had a similar character of mind developed 
by similar advantages. Mr. Goodenough is a very 
clever attorney, with strong local interests and not a 
thought beyond." 

"Well, well, don't go on arguing, it always gives 
me a headache, a& Phoebe knows. I didn^t mean what 
I said, that's enough, isn't it? I'll retract anything 
sooner than be reasoned with. Where were we before 
you began your arguments?" 

" About dear little Molly coming to pay us a visit," 
said Miss Phoebe. 

"I should have asked you at first, only Coxe was 
so rampant with his love. I didn't know what he might 
do, or how troublesome he might be both to Molly and 
you. But he has cooled down now. Absence has had 
a very tranquillizing effect, and I think Molly may 
be in the same town with him, without any conse- 
quences beyond a few sighs every time she's brought 
to his mind by meeting her. And I've got another 
favour to ask of you, so you see it would never do 
for me to argue with you. Miss Browning, when I 
ought to be a humble suppliant. Something must be 
done to the house to make it all ready for the Aiture 
Mrs. Gibson. It wants painting and papering shame- 
fully, and I should think some new furniture, but I'm 
sure I don't know what. Would you be so very kind 
as to look over the place, and see how far a hundred 
pounds will go? The dining-room walls must be 
pwited; we'll keep the drawing-room paper foe V^ 
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choice, and IVe a little spare money for that room for 
her to lay out; but all the rest of the house Til leave 
to you, if you'll only be kind enough to help an old 
friend." 

This was a commission which exactly gratified Miss 
Browning's love of power. The disposal of money in- 
volved patronage of trades-people, such as she had ex- 
ercised in her father's lifetime, but had very little 
chance of showing since his death. Her usual good- 
humour was quite restored by this proof of confidence 
in her taste and economy, while Miss Phoebe's imagina- 
tion dwelt rather on the pleasure of a visit from Molly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Molly Gibson's New Friends. 

Time was speeding on; it was now the middle of 
August, — if anything was to be done to the house, 
it must be done at once. Indeed, in several ways Mr. 
Gibson's arrangements with Miss Browning had not 
been made too soon. The squire had heard that Os- 
borne might probably return home for a few days be- 
fore going abroad; and, though the growing intimacy 
between Eoger and Molly did not alarm him in the 
least, yet he was possessed by a very hearty panic lest 
the heir might take a fancy to the surgeon's daughter; 
and he was in such a fidget for her to leave the house 
before Osborne came home, that his wife lived in con- 
stant teiTor lest he should make it too obvious to their 
visitor. 

Every young girl of seventeen or so, who is at all 
thoughtful, is very apt to make a Pope out of the first 
person who presents to her a new or larger system of 
duty than that by which she has been unconsciously 
guided hitherto. Such a Pope was Roger to Molly; 
she looked to his opinion, to his authority on almost 
every subject, yet he had only said one or two things 
in a terse manner which gave them the force of pre- 
cepts — stable guides to her conduct — and had sl\own 
the natural superiority in wisdom and knowledge which 
is sure to exist between a highly educated young man 
of no common intelligence, and an ignorant gixl a£ 
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seventeen, who yet was well capable of appreciation. 
Still, although they were drawn together in this very 
pleasant relationship, each was imagining some one 
very different for the future owner of their whole heart 
— their highest and completest love. Roger looked to 
find a grand woman, his equal, and his empress; 
beautiful in person, serene in wisdom, ready for counsel, 
as was Egeria. MoUy^s little wavering maiden fancy 
dwelt on the unseen Osborne, who was now a trouba- 
dour, and now a knight, such as he wrote about in 
one of his own poems; some one like Osborne, perhaps, 
rather than Osborne himself, for she shrank from giv- 
ing a personal form and name to the hero that was to 
be. The squire was not unwise in wishing her well 
out of the house before Osborne came home, if he was 
considering her peace of mind. Yet, when she went 
away from the hall he missed her constantly; it had 
been so pleasant to have her there fulfilling all the 
pretty offices of a daughter; cheering the meals, so 
often tete-h'tUe betwixt him and Roger, with her in- 
nocent wise questions, her lively interest in their talk, 
her merry replies to his banter. 

And Roger missed her too. Sometimes her remaiks 
had probed into his mind, and excited him to the deep 
thought in which he delighted; at other times he had 
felt himself of real help to her in her hours of need, 
and in making her take an interest in books, which 
treated of higher things than the continual fiction and 
poetry which she had hitherto read. He felt something 
like an affectionate tutor suddenly deprived of his most 
promising pupil; he wondered how she would go on 
without him; whether she would be puzzled and dis- 
heartened by the books he had lent her to read; how 
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she and her stepmother would get along together? She 
occupied his thoughts a good deal those first few days 
after she left the hall. Mrs. Hamley regretted her 
more, and longer than did the other two. She had 
given her the place of a daughter in her heart; and 
now she missed the sweet feminine companionship, the 
playinl caresses, the never-ceasing attentions; the very 
need of sympathy in her sorrows, that Molly had 
shown so openly from time to time; all these things 
had extremely endeared her to the tender-hearted Mrs. 
Hamley. 

Molly, too, felt the change of atmosphere keenly; 
and she hlamed herself for so feeling even more keenly 
still. But she could not help having a sense of refine- 
ment, which had made her appreciate the whole manner 
of heing at the Hall. By her dear old friends the Miss 
Brownings she was petted and caressed so much that 
she became ashamed of noticing the coarser and louder 
tones in which they spoke, the provincialism of their 
pronunciation, the absence of interest in things, and 
their greediness of details about persons. They asked 
her questions which she was puzzled enough to answer 
about her future stepmother; her loyalty to her father 
forbidding her to reply fully and truthfully. She was 
always glad when they began to make inquiries as to 
every possible afiair at the Hall. She had been so 
happy there; she had liked them all, down to the very 
dogs, so thoroughly, that it was easy work replying: 
she did not mind telling them everything, even to the 
style of Mrs. Hamley's invalid dress; nor what wine 
the squire drank at dinner. Indeed, talking about 
these things helped her to recall the happiest time in 
her life. But one evening, as they were all sitting ta- 
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gether after tea in the little upstairs drawing-room, 
looking into the High Street — Molly discoursing away 
on the various pleasures of Hamley Hall, and just then 
telling of all Roger^s wisdom in natural sci^ice, and 
some of the curiosities he had shown her, she was 
suddenly pulled up by this little speech, — 

*^You seem to have seen a great deal of Mr.Boger, 
Molly!" said Miss Browning, in a way intended to 
convey a great deal of meaning to her sister and none 
at all to Molly. But — 

The man recovered of the bite ; 
The dog it was that died. 

Molly was perfectly aware of Miss Browning's empha- 
tic tone, though at first she was perplexed as to its 
cause; while Miss Phoebe was just then too much ab- 
sorbed in knitting the heel of her stocking to be fully 
alive to her sister's words and winks. 

"Yes; he was very kind to me," said Molly, slowly, 
pondering over Miss Browning's manner, and unwill- 
ing to say more until she had satisfied herself to what 
the question tended. 

"I daresay you will soon be going to Hamley HaU 
again? He's not the eldest son, you know, Phoebe! 
Don't make my head ache with your eternal ^eighteen, 
nineteen,' but attend to the conversation. Molly is 
telling us how much she saw of Mr. Eoger, and how 
kind he was to her. I've always heard he was a very 
nice young man, mj dear. Tell us some more about 
him! Now, Phoebe, attend 1 How was he kind to you, 
Molly?" 

"Oh, he told me what books to read; and one 
day he made me notice how many bees I saw — " 
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"Bees, cMldl What do you mean? Either you 
or he must have been crazy!" 

"No, not at all. There are more than two hundred 
kinds of bees in England, and he wanted me to notice 
the difference between them and flies. Miss Browning, 
I can't help seeing what you fancy," said Molly, as 
red as fire, "but it is very wrong; it is all a mistake. 
I won't speak another word about Mr. Roger or Ham- 
ley at all, if it puts such silly notions into your head." 

"Highty-tighty! Here's a young lady to be lectu- 
ring her elders! Silly notions indeed! They are in 
your head, it seems. And let me tell you, Molly, 
you are too young to let your mind be running on 
lovers." 

Molly had been once or twice called saucy and 
imp^iinent, and certainly a little sauciness came out 
now. 

"I never said what the 'silly notion' was. Miss 
Browning; did I now. Miss Phoebe? Don't you see, 
dear Miss Phoebe, it is all her own interpretation, and 
according to her own fancy, this foolish talk about 
lovers?" 

Molly was flaming with indignation; but she had 
appealed to the wrong person for justice. Miss Phoebe 
tried to make peace after the fashion of weak-minded 
people, who would cover over the unpleasant sight of 
a sore, instead of trying to heal it. 

"I'm sure I don't know anything about it, my 
dear. It seems to me that what Clarinda was saying 
was very true — very true indeed; and I think, love, 
you misunderstood her; or, perhaps, she misunderstood 
you; or I may be misunderstanding it altogether; so 
we'd better not talk any more about it. What price 
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did you say you were going to give for the drugget in 
Mr. Gibson's dining-room, sister?" 

So Miss Browning and Molly went on till evening, 
each chafed and angry with the other. They wished 
each other good-night, going through the usual forms 
in the coolest manner possible. Molly went up to her 
little bedroom, clean and neat as a bedroom could be, 
with draperies of small delicate patchwork — bed- 
curtains, window-curtains, and counterpane; a japanned 
toilette-table, full of little boxes, with a small looking- 
glass affixed to it, that distorted every face that was 
so unwise as to look in it This room had been to 
the child one of the most dainty and luxurious places 
ever seen, in comparison with her own bare, white- 
dimity bedroom; and now she was sleeping in it, as a 
guest<> and all the quaint adornments she had once 
peeped at as a great favour, as they were carefully 
wrapped up in cap-paper, were set out for her use. 
And yet how little she had deserved this hospitable 
care; how impertinent she had been; how cross she had 
felt ever since! She was crying tears of penitence and 
youthful misery when there came a low tap to the 
door. Molly opened it, and there stood Miss Browning, 
in a wonderful erection of a nightcap, and scantily at- 
tired in a coloured calico jacket over her scrimpy and 
short white petticoat 

"I was afraid you were asleep, child," said she, 
coming in and shutting the door. "But I wanted to 
say to you weVe got wrong to-day, somehow; and I 
think it was perhaps my doing. It's as well Phoebe 
shouldn't know, for she thinks me perfect; and when 
there's only two of us, we get along better if one of 
us thinks the other can do no wrong. But I rather 
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think I was a little cross. We'll not say any more 
about it, Molly; only we'll go to sleep friends, — and 
friends we'll always be, child, won't we? Now give 
me a kiss, and don't cry and swell your eyes up; — 
and put out your candle carefully." 

"I was wrong — it was my fault," said Molly, 
kissing her. 

"Fiddlestick-ends! Don't contradict me! I say 
it was my fault, and I won't hear another word 
about it" 

The next day Molly went with Miss Browning to 
see the changes going on in her father's house. To 
her they were but dismal improvements. The faint 
grey of the dining-room walls , which had harmonized 
weJQ enough with the deep crimson of the moreen 
curtains, and which when well cleaned looked thinly 
coated rather than dirty, was now exchanged for a 
pink salmon-colour of a very glowing hue; and the 
new curtains were of that pale sea-green just coming 
into fashion. "Very bright and pretty," Miss Browning 
called it; and in the first renewing of their love Molly 
could not bear to contradict her. She could only hope 
that the green and brown drugget would tone down 
the brightness and prettiness. There was scaffolding 
here, scaffolding there, and Betty scolding every- 
where. 

"Come up now, and see your papa's bedroom. 
He's sleeping upstairs in yours, that everything may 
be done up afresh in his." 

Molly could just remember, in faint clear lines of 
distinctness, the being taken into this very room to 
bid farewell to her dying mother. She could see the 
white linen, the white muslin, surrounding the pale. 
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wan wistfal face, witii the large , longing eyes, yearn- 
ing for one more touch of the little soft warm child, 
whom she was too feehle to clasp in her arms, akeadj 
growing numb in death. Many a time when Molly 
had been in this room since that sad day, had she seen 
in yivid fancy that same wan wistftil face lying on the 
pillow, the outline of the form beneath the clothes; 
and the girl had not shrunk from such visions, but 
rather cherished them, as preserving to her the re- 
membrance of her mother's outward semblance. Her 
eyes were fall of tears, as she followed Miss Browning 
into this room to see it under its new aspect Nearly 
everything was changed — the position of the bed and 
the colour of the furniture; there was a grand toilette- 
table now, with a glass upon it, instead of the primi- 
tive substitute of the top of a chest of drawers, with a 
mirror above upon the wall, sloping downwards; these 
latter things had served her mother during her short 
married life. 

"You see we must have all in order for a lady 
who has passed so much of her time in the countess's 
mansion,'' said Miss Browning, who was now quite 
reconciled to the marriage, thanks to the pleasant em- 
ployment of furnishing that had devolved upon her in 
consequence. "Cromer, the upholsterer, wanted to 
persuade me to have a sofa and a writing-table. These 
men will say anything is the fashion, if they want to 
sell an article. I said, ^No, no, Cromer: bedrooms 
are for sleeping in, and sitting-rooms are for sitting in. 
Keep everything to its right purpose, and don't try 
and delude me into nonsense.' Why, my mother would 
have given us a fine scolding if she had ever caught 
us in our bedrooms in the daytime. We kept oar out- 
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door things in a closet downstairs; and there was a 
very tidy place for washing our hands, which is as 
much as one wants in the daytime. Stuffing up a 
bedroom with sofas and tables! I never heard of such 
a thing. Besides, a hundred pounds won^t last for 
ever. I sha'n't be able to do anything for your room, 
MoUy!" 

"Fm right down glad of it," said Molly. "Nearly 
everything in it was what mamma had when she lived 
with my great-uncle. I wouldn't have had it changed 
for the world; I am so fond of it." 

"Well, there's no danger of it, now the money i» 
run out. By the way, Molly, who's to buy you a 
bridesmaid's dress?" 

"I don't know," said Molly; "I suppose I am to 
be a bridesmaid; but no one has spoken to me about 
my dress." 

"Then I shall ask your papa." 

"Please, don't He must have to spend a great 
deal of money just now. Besides, I would rather not 
be at the wedding, if they'll let me stay away." 

"Nonsense, child. Why, all the town would be 
talking of it. You must go, and you must be well 
dressed, for your father's sake." 

But Mr. Gibson had thought of Molly's dress, 
although he had said nothing about it to her. He had 
commissioned his future wife to get her what was re- 
quisite; and presently a very smart dressmaker came 
over from the county-town to try on a dress, which 
was both so simple and so elegant as at once to charm 
Molly. When it came home all ready to put on, Molly 
had a private dressing-up for the Miss Brownings' 
benefit; and she was almost startled when she lool 
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into the glass, and saw tlie improvement in her ap- 
pearance. "I wonder if Tm pretty," thought she. "I 
almost think I am — in this kind of dress I mean, of 
conrse. Betty would say, ^fine feathers make fine 
birds.'" 

When she went downstairs in her bridal attire, and 
with shy blushes presented herself for inspection, she 
was greeted with a burst of admiration. 

"Well, upon my word! I shouldn't have known 
you." ("Fine feathers," thought Molly, and dbfecked 
her rising vanity.) 

"You are really beautiful — isn't she, sister?" 
said Miss Phoebe. "Why, my dear, if you were 
always dressed, you would be prettier than your dear 
mamma, whom we always reckoned so very per- 
sonable." 

"You're not a bit like her. You favour your 
father, and white always sets oflP a brown com- 
plexion." 

"But isn't she beautiful?" persevered Miss Phosbe. 

"Well! and if she is, Providence made her, and 
not she herself Besides, the dressmaker must go shares. 
What a fine India muslin it is! it'll have cost a pretty 
penny!" 

Mr. Gibson and Molly drove over to Ashcombe, 
the night before the wedding, in the one yellow poBt- 
chaise that Hollingford possessed. They were to be 
Mr. Preston's, or, rather, my lord's, guests at t^ 
Manor-house. The Manor-house came up to its name, 
and delighted Molly at first sight. It was built of 
stone, had many gables and mullioned windows, and 
was covered over with Virginian creeper and late- 
blowing roses. Molly did not know Mr. Preston, who 
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stood in tlie doorway to greet her father. She took 
standing with him as a young lady at once, and it 
was the first time she had met with the kind of be- 
hayiour — half complimentary, half flirting — which 
some men think it necessary to assume with every 
woman under five-and-twenty. Mr. Preston was very 
handsome, and knew it He was a fair man, with 
light-brown hair and whiskers; grey, roving, well- 
shaped eyes, with lashes darker than his hair; and a 
figure rendered easy and supple by the athletic ex- 
ercises in which his excellence was famous, and which 
had procured him admission into much higher society 
than he was otherwise entitled to enter. He was a- 
capital cricketer; was so good a shot, that any house 
desirous of reputation for its bags on the 12th or the. 
1st, was glad to have him for a guest. He taught 
young ladies to play billiards on a wet day, or went 
in for the game in serious earnest when required. He 
knew half the private theatrical plays off by heart,: 
and was invaluable in arran^g impromptu charades 
and tableaux. He had his own private reasons for 
wishing to get up a flirtation with Molly just at this 
time; he had amused himself so much with the widow 
when she first came to Ashcombe, that he fancied that 
th6 sight of him, standing by her less polished, less 
handsome, middle-aged husband, might be too much 
of a contrast to be agreeable. Besides, he had really 
a strong passion for some one else; some one who 
wodld be absent; and that passion it was necessary for 
him to conceal. So that, altogether, he had resolved, 
even had '^the little Gibson-girF' (as he called her) 
been less attractive than she was, to devote himself to. 
hat for the next sixteen hours. 

1^* 
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They were taken by their host into a wainscoted 
parlour, where a wood fire crackled and burnt, and the 
crimson curtains shut out the waning day and the outer 
chill. Here the table was laid for dinner; snowy 
table linen, bright silver, clear sparkling glass, wine 
and an autumnal dessert on the side-board. Yet Mr. 
Preston kept apt)logizing to Molly for the rudeness of 
his bachelor home, for the smallness of the room, the 
great dining-room being already appropriated by his 
housekeeper, in preparation for tibe morrow's brea^ast 
And then he rang for a servant to show Molly to her 
room. She was taken into a most comfortable 
chamber; a wood fire on the hearth, candles lighted 
on the toilette-table, dark woollen curtains surrounding 
a snow-white bed, great vases of china standing here 
and there. 

" This is my Lady Harriet's room when her lady- 
ship comes to the Manor-house with my lord the earl," 
said the housemaid, striking out thousands of brilliant 
sparks by a well-directed blow at a smouldering log. 
"Shall I help you to dress, miss? I always helps her 
ladyship." 

MoUy, quite aware of the fact that she had but her 
white muslin gown for the wedding besides that she 
had on, dismissed the good woman, and was thankful 
to be left to herself. 

"Dinner" was it called? Why, it was nearly 
eight o'clock; and preparations for bed seemed a more 
natural employment than dressing at this hour of ni^t 
All the dressing she could manage was the placing of 
a red damask rose or two in the band of her grey 
stuff gown, there standing a great nosegay of choice 
autumnal flowers on the toilette-table. She did try the 
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eflPect of another crimdon rose in her black hair, just 
above her ear; it was very pretty, but too coquettish, 
and so she put it back again. The dark oak-panels 
and wainscoting of the whole house seemed to glow in 
warm light; there were so many fires in different rooms, 
in the hall, and even one on the landing of the stair- 
case. Mr. Preston must have heard her step, for he 
met her in the hall, and led her into a small drawing- 
room, with close folding-doors on one side, opening 
into the larger drawing-room, as he told her. This 
room into which she entered reminded her a little of 
Hamley — yellow-satin upholstery of seventy or a 
hundred years ago, all delicately kept and scrupulously 
clean; great Indian cabinets, and china jars, emitting 
spicy odours; a large blazing fire, before which her 
father stood m his morning dress, grave and thought- 
ful, as he had been all day. 

" This room is that which Lady Harriet uses when 
she comes here with her father for a day or two," said 
Mr. Preston. And Molly tried to save her father by 
being ready to talk herself 

"Does she often come here?" 

"Not often. But I fancy she likes being here 
when she does. Perhaps she finds it an agreeable 
change after the more formal life she leads at the 
Towers." 

" I should think it was a very pleasant house to 
stay at," said Molly, remembering tfie look of warm 
comfort that pervaded it. But a little to her dismay 
Mr. Preston seemed to take it as a compliment to 
himself. 

*' I was afraid a young lady like you might pec 
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ceive all the incongruities of *a bachelor^s home. I 
am very much obliged to you, Miss Gibson. In 
general I live pretty much in the room in which we 
shall dine; and I have a sort of agent's office in 
which I keep books and papers, and receive callers on 
business.^' 

Then they went in to dinner. Molly thought 
er^ry thing that was served was delicious, aiid cooked 
tp the point of perfection; but they did not seem to 
satisfy Mr. Preston, who apologized to his guests 
several times for the bad cooking of this dish, or the 
omission of a parti(;ular sauce to that ; always referring 
to bachelor's housekeeping, bachelor's this and baehe^ 
lor's that, till Molly grew quite impatient at the word, 
fier father's depression, which was still continuing and 
rendering him very silent, made her uneasy; yet she 
wished to conceal it from Mr. Preston; and so she 
talked away, trying to obviate the sort of personal 
bearing which their host would give to everything. 
$be did not know when to leave the gentlemen, hx^i 
her father made a sign to her; and she wa^ coi^duot^d 
back to the yellow drawiAg-room by 4(r. Prestpn, who 
made many apologies for leaving her there alone. 
She enjoyed herself extremely, however, feeling at 
liberty to prowl about, fl-ud examine all the curiositi^ 
the room contained. Among other things was a Loute 
Quinze cabinet with lovely miniatures in enamel let 
into the fine woodwork. She carried a candle to it, 
and was looking intently at these faces when her father 
and Mr. Preston came in. Her father still looked 
careworn and anxious ; he came up and patted her on 
the back, looked at what she was looking at, and then 
went off to silence and the fire. Mr. Preston took the 
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candle out of her hand, and threw himself into her 
interests with an air of ready gallantry. 

^^ That is said to he Mademoiselle de St. Quentin, 
a great heauty at the French Court This is Madame 
du Barri. Do you see any likeness in Mademoiselle 
de St Quentin to any one you know?" He bad 
lowered his voice a little as he asked this question. 

" No I" said MoUy, looking at it again. " I never 
saw any one half so beautiful.*' 

" But don't you see a likeness — in the eyes p«j*r 
dcularly?" he asked again, with some impatience. 

MoUy tried hard to find out a resemblance, and 
was again unsuccessful. 

"It constantly reminds me of — of Miss Kirk- 
patrick." 

"Does it?" said Molly, eagerly. "Oh! I am so 
glad — I've never seen her, so of course I couldn't 
find out the likeness. You know her then, do you? 
Please tell me all about her." 

He hesitated a moment before speaking. He 
smiled a little before replying. 

" She's very beautiful ; that of course is understood 
when I say that this miniature does not come up to her 
for beauty." 

"And besides? — Go on, please." 

"What do you mean by 'besides'?" 

"Oh! I suppose she's very clever and accom- 
plished?" 

That was not in the least what Molly wanted to 
ask; but it was difficult to word the vague vastness of 
her unspoken inquiry. 

"She is clever naturally; she has picked up ac- 
complishments. But she has such a charm about her 
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one forgets what she herself is in the halo that sur- 
rounds her. You ask me all this, Miss Gibson, and 
I answer truthfully; or else I should not entertain one 
young lady with my enthusiastic praises of another." 

"I don't see why not," said Molly. "Besides, if 
you wouldn't do it in general, I think you ought to 
do it in my case; for you, perhaps, don't know, but 
she is coming to live with us when she leaves school, 
and we are very nearly the same age ; * so it will be 
almost like having a sister." 

"She is to live with you, is she?" said Mr. Pres- 
ton, to whom this intelligence was news. "And when 
is she to leave school? I thought she would surely 
have been at this wedding; but I was told she was 
not to come. When is she to leave school?" 

"I think it is to be at Easter. You know she's 
at Boulogne, and it's a long journey for her to come 
alone ; or else papa wished for her to be at the mar- 
riage very much indeed." 

" And her mother prevented it ? — I understand." 

"No, it wasn't her mother; it was the French 
schoolmistress, who didn't think it desirable." 

"It comes to pretty much the same thing. And 
she's to return and live with you after Easter?" 

" I believe so. Is she a grave or a merry 
person ?" 

"Never very grave, as far as I have seen of her. 
Sparkling would be the word for her, I think. Do 
you ever write to her? If you do, pray remember 
me to her, and tell her how we have been talking 
about her — you and I." 

"I never write to her," said Molly, rather shortly. 

Tea came in; and after that they all went to bed. 
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Molly heard her father exclaim at the fire in his bed- 
room, and Mr. Preston's reply — 

" I pique myself on my keen relish for all crea- 
ture comforts, and also on my power of doing without 
them, if need be. My lord's woods are ample, and I 
indulge myself with a fire in my bed-room for nine 
months in the year; yet I could travel in Iceland with- 
out wincing firom the cold." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Holly Finds Henelf Patronized. 

The wedding went off muoh as tach affairs do. 
Lord Cumnor and Lady Harriet drove over from the 
Towers, so the hour for the ceremony was as late as 
possible. Lord Cumnor came over to officiate as the 
bride's father, and was in more open glee than either 
bride or bridegroom, or any one else. Lady Harriet 
came as a sort of amateur bridesmaid, to "share Molly's 
duties," as she called it. They went from the Manor- 
house in two carriages to the church in the park, Mr. 
Preston and Mr. Gibson in one, and Molly, to her 
dismay, shut up with Lord Cumnor and Lady Harriet 
in the other. Lady Harriet's gown of white muslin 
had seen one or two garden-parties, and was not in the 
freshest order; it had been rather a freak of the young 
lady's at the last moment. She was very merry, and 
very much inclined to talk to Molly, by way of finding 
out what sort of a little personage Clare was to have 
for her friture daughter. She began: — 

"We mustn't crush this pretty muslin dress of 
yours. Put it over papa's knee; he doesn't mind it in 
the least." 

"What, my dear, a white dress! — no, to be sure 
not. I rather like it. Besides, going to a wedding, 
who minds anything? It would be different if we were 
going to a funeral." 

Molly conscientiously strove to find out the meaning 
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of this speech; but before she had done so, L^dy 
Harriet spoke again, going to the point, as she always 
piqned herself on doing: 

^^I daresay it^s something of a trial to yon, this 
second marriage of yonr father^s; bnt you^U fipd Glare 
the most amiable of women. She alijrays let me have 
my own way, and IVe no doubt shell let yon have 
yours." 

^^I mean to try and like h^," said Molly, in a 
low voice, trying hard to keep down the tears that 
would keep rising to her eyes this morning. "IVe 
seen very little of her yet" 

"Why, it's the very best thing for you that could 
have happened, my dear," said Lord Cumnor. "You're 
growing up into a young lady — and a very pretty 
young lady, too, if youUl allow an old man to say so 
— and who so proper as your father's wife to bring 
you out, and show you off, and take you to bcdls, and 
that kind of thing? I always said this match that h 
going to come off to-day was the most suitable <iiin^ I 
ever knew; and it's even a better thing for you than 
for the people themselves." 

"Poor child!" said Lady Harriet, who had caught 
a sight of Molly's troubled face, "the tiiought of balls 
is too much for her just now; but you'll like having 
Cynthia Eorkpatrick for a companion, sha'n't you, 
dear?" 

"Very much," said Molly, cheering up a little. 
"Do you know her?" 

"Oh, I've seen her over and over again when she 
was a little girl, and once or twice since. She's the 
prettiest creature that you ever saw; and with eyes 
that mean mischief, if I*m not mistaken. But Glare 
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kept her spirit under pretty well when she was staying 
with us, — afraid of her being troublesome, I fancy." 

Before Molly could shape her next question, they 
were at the church; and she and Lady Harriet went 
into a pew near the door to wait for the bride, in 
whose train they . were to proceed to the altar. The 
earl drove on alone to fetch her from her own house, 
not a quarter of a mile distant. It was pleasant to her 
to be led to the hymeneal altar by a belted earl, and 
pleasant to have his daughter as a volunteer brides- 
maid. Mrs. Kirkpatrick in this flush of small gratifica- 
tions, and on the brink of matrimony with a man 
whom she liked, and who would be bound to support 
her without any exertion of her own, looked beamingly 
hi^py and handsome. A little cloud came over her 
face at the sight of Mr. Preston, — the sweet per- 
petuity of her smile was rather disturbed as he followed 
in Mr. Gibson^s wake. But his face never changed; 
he bowed to her gravely, and then seemed absorbed in 
the service. Ten minutes, and all was over. The 
bride and bridegroom were driving together to the 
Manor-house, Mr. Preston was walking thither by a 
short cut, and Molly was again in the carriage with 
my lord, rubbing his hands and chuckling, and Lady 
Harriet, trying to be kind and consolatory, when her 
silence would have been the best comfort. 

Molly found out, to her dismay, that the plan was 
for her to return with Lord Cumnor and Lady Harriet 
when they went back to the Towers in the evening. 
In the meantime Lord Cumnor had business to do with 
Mr. Preston, and after the happy couple had driven off 
on their week's holiday tour, she was to be left alone 
with the formidable Lady Harriet. When they were 
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by themselves after all the others had been thus dis- 
posed of, Lady Harriet sate still over the drawing- 
room fire, holding a screen between it and her face, 
but gazing intently at Molly for a minute or two. 
Molly was fully conscious of this prolonged look, and 
was trying to get up her courage to return the stare, 
when Lady Harriet suddenly said, — 

"I like you; — you are a little wild creature, and 
I want to tame you. Come here, and sit on this stool 
by me. What is your name? or what do they call 
you? — as North-country people would express it." 

"Molly Gribson. My real name is Mary." 

"Molly is a nice, soft-sounding name. People in 
the last centiuy weren't afraid of homely names; now 
we are all so smart and fine: no more *Lady Bettys' 
now. I almost wonder they haven't re-christened all 
the worsted and knitting-cotton that bears her name. 
Fancy Lady Constantia's cotton, or Lady Anna-Maria's 
worsted." 

"I didn't know there was a Lady Betty's cotton," 
said Molly. 

"That proves you don't do fancy-work! You'll 
find Glare will set you to it, though. She used to set 
me at piece after piece: knights kneeling to ladies; 
impossible flowers. But I must do her the justice to 
add that when I got tired of them she finished them 
herself. I wonder how you'll get on together?" 

"So do I!" sighed out Molly, under her breath. 

"I used to think I managed her, till one day an 
uncomfortable suspicion arose that all the time she had 
been managing me. Still it's easy work to let oneself 
be managed; at any rate till one wakens up to the 
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coiiBcioasness of the process, and then it may becomcf 
amusing, if one takes it in that light.'* 

"I should hate to be managed,^' toid Moliy^ kt- 
dignantly. "I'll try and do what she wishes for papa'ci 
toke, if shell onlj tell me outright; but I should dii^ 
like to be trapped into anything.'* 

"Now I," said Lady Harriet, "am too lAzy to 
avoid traps J and I rather like to remark the cleverness 
with which they're set But then, of course, I know 
that if I choose to exert myself, I can break through 
the withes of green flax with which they try to bind 
me. Now, perhaps, you won't be able." 

"I don't quite understand what you mean," said 
Molly. 

"Oh, well — never mind; I darediiy it'6 ad well 
for you that you shouldn't. The moral of dll I have 
been saying is, *Be a good girl, and suffer yoursdf 
to be led, and you'll find your new stepmother flie 
sweetest creature imaginable.' You'll get on capitftlly 
with her, I make no doubt. How you'll get on with 
her daughter is another affair; but I dtfWsaty vdty well. 
Now we'll ring for tea; for I suppose that hestry br^dt- 
th$t is to stand for our lunch." 

Mr. Preston came into the room just Hit this time, 
aftd Molly was a little surprised at Lady HArriet'0 c(f6\ 
lOraftner of dismissing him, remembering as she did hOW 
Mr. Preston had implied his intimacy iHth h«r lady- 
ship the evening before at dinner-time. 

"I cannot bear that sort of person," said Lady 
Hamet, almost before he was out of hearing; "giving 
himself airs of gallantry towards one t6 whom hw 
simple fespect is all his duty. I can talk to one of 
tay father's labourers with pleasure, while witli a : 
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like that underbred fop I am all over tliortis and 
nettles. What is it the Irish call that style of creattire? 
They're some capital word for it, I know. What 
is it?" 

"I don't know — I never heard it," said MoHy, a 
little ashamed of her ignorance. 

"Oh! that shows youVe never read Miss Edge- 
worth's tales; — now, have you? If you had, you'd 
have recollected that there was such a word, even if 
you didn't remember what it was. If you've never 
read those stories, they would be just the thing to 
beguile your solitude — vastly improving and moral, 
and yet quite sufficiently interesting. I'll lend them 
to you while you're all alone." 

"I'm not alone. I'm not at home, but on a visit 
to Miss Brownings." 

"Then I'll bring them to you. I know the Miss 
Brownings; they used to come regularly on the school- 
day to the Towers. Pecksy and Flapsy I used to call 
tkem. I like the Miss Brownings; one gets enough 
of respect from them at any rate; and I've altrays 
wanted to see the kind of minuge of such people. I'll 
bring you a whole pile of Miss Edgeworth's stories, 
my dear." 

Molly sate quite silent for a minute or two; then 
she mustered up courage to speak out what was in her 
mind. 

"Tour ladyship" (the title was the firstfiruits of the 
lesson, as Molly took it, on paying due respdtt) — 
"your ladyship keeps speaking of the sort of — the 
class of people to which I belong as if it waa a kind 
of strange anitaal you were talking about; yet you 
talk so openly to me that " 
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"Well; go on — I like to hear you." 

Still silence. 

"Yon think me in your heart a little impertinent — 
now, don't you?" said Lady Harriet, almost kindly. 

Molly held her peace for two or three moments; 
then she lifted her beautiful, honest eyes to Lady 
Harriet's face, and said, — 

"Yes! — a littie. But I think you a great many 
other things." 

"We'll leave the * other things' for the present 
Don't you see, little one, I talk after my kind, just as 
you talk after your kind. It's only on the surface with 
both of us. Why, I daresay some of your good Holling- 
ford ladies talk of the poor people in a manner which 
they would consider as impertinent in their turn, if they 
could hear it But I ought to be more considerate when 
I remember how often my blood has boiled at the modes 
of speech and behaviour of one of my aunts, mamma's 

sister. Lady No! I won't name names. Any one 

who earns his livelihood by any exercise of head or 
hands, from professional people and rich merchants 
down to labourers, she calls ^persons.' She would never 
in her most slip-slop talk accord them even the con- 
ventional tide of ^gentiemen;' and the way in which she 
takes possession of human beings, ^my woman,' ^my 
people,' — but, after all, it is only a way of speaking. 
I ought not to have used it to you; but somehow I 
separate you from all these Hollingford people." 

"But why?" persevered Molly. "I'm one of them." 

"Yes, you are. But — now don't reprove me again 
for impertinence — most of them are so unnatural m 
their exaggerated respect and admiration when they 
come up to the Towers, and put on so much pretence 
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by way of fine manners, that they only make them- 
selves objects of ridicule. Yon at least are simple and 
truthful, and that^s why I separate you in my own 
mind from them, and have talked unconsciously to you 
as I would well ! now here's another piece of im- 
pertinence — as I would to my equal — in rank, I 
mean ; for I don't set myself up in solid things as any 
better than my neighbours. Here's tea, however, come 
in time to stop me from growing too humble." 

It was a very pleasant little tea in the fading Sep- 
tember twilight 

Just as it was ended, in came Mr. Preston 
again: — 

"Lady Harriet, will you allow me the pleasure of 
showing you some alterations I have made in the 
flower-garden — in which I have tried to consult your 
taste — before it grows dark?" 

"Thank you, Mr. Preston. I will ride over with 
papa some day, and we will see if we approve of 
them." 

Mr. Preston's brow flushed. But he affected not to 
perceive Lady Harriet's haughtiness, and, turning to 
Molly, he said, — 

"Will not you come out. Miss Gribson, and see 
something of the gardens? You haven't been out at aU, 
I think, excepting to church." 

Molly did not like the idea of going out for a tSte- 
^-t^te walk with Mr. Preston; yet she pined for a little 
fresh air, would have liked to have seen the gardens, 
and have looked at the Manor-house from different as- 
pects; and, besides this, much as she recoiled from Mr. 
Preston, she felt sorry for him under the repulse he 
had just received. 

Wives and Daughters, /. 1^ 
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While she was hesitatmg, and slowly tending to- 
wards consent, Lady Harriet spoke, — 

"I cannot spare Miss Gibson. If she would like 
to see the place, I will bring her over some day my- 
self." 

When he had left room. Lady Harriet said, — 

^'I daresay ifs my own lazy selfbshness has kept 
you indoors all day against your will. But, at any rate, 
you are not to go out walking with that man. I've an 
instinctive aversion to him; not entirely instinctive 
either; it has some foundation in fact; and I desire you 
don't allow him ever to get intimate with you. He's a 
very clever land-agent, and does his duty by papa, 
and I don't choose to be taken up for libel; but re- 
member what I say!" 

Then the carriage came round, and after numberless 
last words from the earl — who appeared to have put 
off every possible direction to the moment when he 
stood, like an awkward Mercury, balancing himself on 
the step of the carriage — they drove back to the 
Towers. 

*' Would you rather come in and dine with us — 
we should send you home, of course — or go home 
straight?" asked Lady Harriet of Molly. She and her 
father had both been sleeping till they drew up at the 
bottom of the flight of steps. 

"Tell the truth, now and evermore. Truth is 
generally amusing, if it's nothing else!" 

"I would rather go back to Miss Brownings' at 
once, please," said Molly, with a nightmare-like re- 
collection of the last, the only evening she had spent 
at the Towers. 

Lord Cumnor was standing on the steps, waiting to 
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hand his daughter out of the carriage. Lady Harriet 
stopped to kiss Molly on the forehead, and to say, — 

"I shall come some day soon, and bring yon a load 
of Miss Edgeworth's tales , and make further acquaint- 
ance with Pecksy and Flapsy." 

"No, don't, please," said Molly, taking hold of her, 
to detain her. "You must not come — indeed you 
must not." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I would rather not — because I think 
that I ought not to have any one coming to see me 
who laughs at the friends I am staying with, and calls 
them names." Molly's heart beat very fast, but she 
meant every word that she said. 

"My dear little woman!" said Lady Harriet, bend- 
ing over her and speaking quite gravely. "I'm very 
sorry to have called them names — very, very sorry to 
have hurt you. If I promise you to be respectftil to 
them in word and in deed — and in very thought, if I 
can — you'll let me then, won't you?" 

Molly hesitated. "I'd better go home at once; I 
shall only say wrong things — and there's Lord Gum- 
nor waiting all this time." 

"Let him alone; he's very well amused hearing all 
the news of the day from Brown. Then I shall come 
— under promise?" 

So Molly drove off in solitary grandeur; and Miss 
Brownings' knocker was loosened on its venerable 
hinges by the never-ending peal of Lord Cumnor's 
footman. 

They were full of welcome, full of curiosity. All 
through the long day they had been missing their 
bright young visitor, and three or four times in every 

16« 
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hour they had been wondering and setding what every- 
body was doing at that exact minute. What had be- 
come of Molly during all the afternoon, had been a 
great perplexity to them; and they were very much 
oppressed with a sense of the great honour she had re- 
ceived in being allowed to spend so many hours alone 
with Lady Harriet. They were, indeed, more excited 
by this one fact than by all the details of the wedding, 
most of which they had known of beforehand, and 
talked over with much perseverance during the day. 
Molly began to feel as if there was some foundation 
\y1oT Lady Harriet's inclination to ridicule the worship 
paid by the good people of Hollingford to their liege 
lord, and to wonder with what tokens of reverence they 
would receive Lady Harriet if she came to pay her 
promised visit She had never thought of concealing 
the probability of this call until this evening; but now 
she felt as if it would be better not to speak of the 
chance, as she was not at all sure that the promise 
would be fulfilled. 

Before Lady Harriet's call was paid, Molly received 
another visit. 

Roger Hamley came riding over one day with a 
note from his mother, and a wasps'-nest as a present 
from himself. Molly heard his powerftd voice come 
sounding up the little staircase, as he asked if Miss 
Gibson was at home from the servant-maid at the door; 
and she was half amused and half annoyed as she 
thought how this call of his would give colour to Miss 
Browning's fancies. "I would rather never be married 
at all," thought she, "than marry an ugly man, — and 
dear good Mr. Roger is really ugly; I don't think one 
could even call him plain." Yet Miss Brownings, who 
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did not look upon young men as if their natural cos- 
tume was a helmet and a suit of armour, thought Mr. 
Boger Hamley a very personable young fellow, as he 
came into the room, his face flushed with exercise, his 
white teeth showing pleasantly in the courteous bow and 
smile he gave to all around. He knew the Miss Brown- 
ings slightly, and talked pleasantly to them while Molly 
read Mrs. Hamley's little missive of sympathy and good 
wishes relating to the wedding; then he turned to her, 
and though Miss Brownings listened with all their ears, 
they could not find out anything remarkable either in 
the words he said or the tone in which they were 
spoken. 

"I've brought you the wasps'-nest I promised you, 
Miss Gribson. There has been no lack of such things 
this year; we've taken seventy-four on my father's land 
alone; and one of the labourers, a poor fellow who 
ekes out his wages by bee-keeping, has had a sad mis- 
fortune — the wasps have turned the bees out of his 
seven hives, taken possession, and eaten up the honey." 

"What greedy little vermin I" said Miss Browning. 

Molly saw Roger's eyes twinkle at the misapplica- 
tion of the word; but though he had a strong sense of 
humour, it never appeared to diminish his respect for 
the people who amused him. 

"I'm sure they deserve fire and brimstone more 
than the poor dear innocent bees," said Miss Phoebe. 
"And then it seems so ungratefol of mankind, who are 
going to feast on the honey I" She sighed over tiie 
thought, as if it was too much for her. 

While Molly finished reading her note, he explained 
its contents to Miss Browning. 

"My brother and I are going with my father to « 
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agricnltaral meeting at Canonbury on Thursday, and 
my mother desired me to say to you how very much 
obliged she should be if you would spare her Miss Gib- 
son for the day. She was very anxious to ask for the 
pleasure of your company, too, but she really is so 
poorly that we persuaded her to be content with Miss 
Gibson, as she wouldn't scruple leaving a young lady 
to amuse herself, which she would be unwilling to do 
if you and your sister were there." 

"I'm sure she's very kind; very. Nothing would 
have given us more pleasure," said Miss Browning, 
drawing herself up in gratified dignity. "Oh, yes, we 
quite understand, Mr. Roger; and we fully recognize 
Mrs. Hamley's kind intention. We will take the will 
for the deed, as the common people express it. I be- 
lieve that there was an intermarriage between the 
Brownings and the Hamleys, a generation or two ago." 

"I daresay there was," said Roger. "My mother 
is very delicate, and obliged to humour her health, 
which has made her keep aloof from society." 

"Then I may go?" said Molly, sparkling with the 
idea of seeing her dear Mrs. Hamley again , yet afraid 
of appearing too desirous of leaving her kind old 
friends. 

"To be sure, my dear. Write a pretty note, and 
tell Mrs. Hamley how much obliged to her we are for 
thinking of us." 

"I'm afraid I can't wait for a note," said Roger. 
"I must take a message instead, for I have to meet my 
father at one o'clock, and it's close upon it now." 

When he was gone, Molly felt so light-hearted at 
the thoughts of Thursday that she could hardly attend 
to what the Miss Brownings were saying. One was 
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talking about the pretty muslin gown which Molly had 
sent to the wash only tiiat morning, and contriving how 
it could be had back again in time for her to wear; 
and the other, Miss Phoebe, totally inattentive to her 
sister's speaking for a wonder, was piping out a sepa- 
rate strain of her own, and singing Eoger Hamley's 
praises. 

''Such a fine-looking young man, and so courteous 
and affable. Like the young men of our youth now, 
is he not, sister? And yet they all say Mr. Osborne 
is the handsomest. What do you think, child?" 

"I've never seen Mr. Osborne," said Molly, blush- 
ing, and hating herself for doing so. Why was it? 
She had never seen him as she said. It was only that 
her fancy had dwelt on him so much. 

He was gone — all the gentlemen were gone before 
the carriage, which came to fetch Molly on Thursday, 
reached Hamley Hall. But Molly was almost glad, she 
was so much afraid of being disappointed. Besides, she 
bad her dear Mrs. Hamley the more to herself; the quiet 
sit in the morning-room, talking poetry and romance; the 
midday saunter into the garden, brilliant with autumnal 
flowers and glittering dew-drops on the gossamer webs 
that stretched from scarlet to blue, and thence to purple 
and yellow petals. As they were sitting at lunch, a strange 
man's voice and step were heard in the hall; the door 
was opened, and a youhg man came in, who could be 
no other than Osborne. He was beautifal and languid- 
looking, almost as frail in appearance as his mother, 
whom he strongly resembled. This seeming delicacy 
made him appear older than he was. He was dressed 
to perfection, and yet with easy carelessness. (He came 
up to his mother, and stood by her, holding her htm 
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wkite his eyes sought Molly, not boldly or impertinently, 
Iml AS if appraising her critically. 

"Yes! I'm back again. Bollocks, I find, are not in 
my line. I only disappointed my father in not being 
able to appreciate their merits, and, Fm afraid, I didn't 
oare to learn. And the smell was insufferable on snch 
a hot day." 

"My dear boy, don't make apologies to me; keep 
them for your father. I'm only too glad to have you 
back. Miss GribsOn, this tall fellow is my son Osborne 
as I daresay you have guessed. Osborne — Miss Gib- 
son. Now, what will you have?" 

He looked round the table as he sate down. "No- 
thing here," said he. "Isn't there some cold game-pie? 
I'll ring for that." 

Molly was trying to reconcile the ideal with the 
real. The ideal was agile, yet powerftd, with Greek 
features and an eagle-eye, capable of enduring long 
fasting, and indifferent as to what he ate. The real 
was almost effeminate in movement, though not in 
figure; he had the Greek features, but his blue eyes 
had a cold, weary expression in them. He was dainty 
in eating, and had anything but an Homeric appetite. 
However, Molly's hero was not to eat more than Ivan- 
hoe, when he was Friar Tuck's guest; and, after all, 
with a little alteration, she begtm to think Mr. Osborne 
Hamley might turn out a poetical, if not a chivalrous 
hero. He was extremely attentive to his mother, which 
pleased Molly, and, in return, Mrs. Hamley seemed 
charmed with him to such a degree that Molly once or 
twice fancied that mother and son would have been 
happier in her absence. Yet, again, it struck on the 
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slirewd, if simple girl, that Osborne was mentally squint- 
ing at her in the conversation which was directed to 
his mother. There were little turns and *fioriture* of 
speech which Molly could not help feeling were grace- 
ful antics of language not common in the simple daily 
intercourse between mother and son. But it was flat- 
tering rather than otherwise to perceive that a very fine 
young man, who was a poet to boot, should think it 
worth while to talk on the tight rope for her benefit. 
And before the afternoon was ended, without there 
having been any direct conversation between Osborne 
and Molly, she had reinstated him on his throne in her 
imagination ; indeed, she had almost felt herself disloyal 
to her dear Mrs. Hamley when, in the first hour after 
her introduction, she had questioned his claims on his 
moiher^s idolatry. His beauty came out more and more 
as he became animated in some discussion with her; 
and all his attitudes, if a little studied, were graceful 
in the extreme. Before Molly left, the squire and Boger 
returned from Canonbuiy. 

*^ Osborne hereT^ said the squire, red and panting. 
"Why the deuce couldn't you tell us you were coming 
home? I looked about for you everywhere, just as we 
were going into the ordinary. I wanted to introduce 
you to Grantley, and Fox, and Lord Forrest — men 
from the other side of the county, whom you ought to 
know; and Eoger there missed above half his dinner 
hunting about for you; and all the time you'd stole 
away, and were quietly sitting here with the women. 
I wish you'd let me know the next time you make off. 
Fve lost half my pleasure in looking at as fine a lot 
of cattle as I ever saw, with thinking you might b^ 
having one of your old attacks of faintness." 
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^*| .<hould have had one, I think, if Fd stayed 
^g^v^e^ in that atmosphere. But I^m sorry if IVe caosQd 
wstt anxiety." 

**WellI well!" said the squire, somewhat mollified. 
*\\wd Roger, too, — there IVe been sending him here 
Ai\d sending him there all the afternoon." 

**I didn't mind it, sir. I was only sorry you were 
*o uneasy. I thought Osborne had gone home, for I 
knew it wasn't much in his way," said Roger. 

Molly intercepted a glance between the two brothers 
— ■ a look of true confidence and love, which suddenly 
made her like them both under the aspect of relation- 
ship — new to her observation. 

Roger came up to her, and sat down by her. 

"Well, and how are you getting on with Huber; 
don't you find him very interesting?" 

"I'm afraid," said Molly, penitently, "I haven't 
read much. Miss Brownings like me to talk; and, 
besides, there is so much to do at home before papa 
comes back*, and Miss Browning doesn't like me to go 
without her. I know it sounds nothing, but it does 
take up a great deal of time." 

"When is your father coming back?" 

"Next Tuesday, I believe. He cannot stay long 
away." 

"I shall ride over and pay my respects to Mrs. 
Gibson," said he. "I shall come as soon as I may. 
Your father has been a very kind friend to me ever 
since I was a boy. And when I come, I shall expect 
my pupil to have been very diligent," he concluded, 
smiling his kind, pleasant smile at idle Molly. 
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Then the carriage came round, and she had the 
long solitary drive back to Miss Brownings'. It was 
dark out of doors when she got there; but Miss Phoebe 
was standing on the stairs, with a lighted candle in 
her hand, peering into the darkness to see M0II7 
come in. 

"Oh, Molly! I thought you'd never come back. 
Such a pi«ce of news! Sister has gone to bed; she's 
had a headache — with the excitement, I think; but 
she says it's new bread. Come upstairs softly, my 
dear, and I'll tell you what it is! Who do you think 
has been here, — drinking tea with us, too, in the 
most condescending manner?" 

"Lady Harriet?" said Molly suddenly enlightened 
by the word * condescending.' 

"Yes. Why, how did you guess it? But, after all, i-, 
her call, at any rate in the first instance, was upon 
you. Oh, dear Molly! if you're not in a hurry to go 
to bed, let me sit down quietly and tell you all about 
it; for my heart jumps into my mouth still when I 
think of how I was caught. She — that is , her lady- 
ship — left the carriage at 'The George,' and took to 
her feet to go shopping — just as you or I may have 
done many a time in our lives. And sister was taking 
her forty winks; and I was sitting with my gown up 
above my knees and my feet on the fender, pulling 
out my grand-mother's lace which I'd been washing. 
The worst has yet to be told. I'd taken off my cap, 
for I thought it was getting dusk and no one would 
come, and there was I in my black silk skull-cap, 
when Nancy put her head in, and whispered, 'There's 
a lady downstairs — a real grand one, by her tatti 
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and in there came my Lady Harriet, so sweet and 
pretty in her ways, it was some time before I forgot I 
had never a cap on. Sister never wakened; or never 
roused up, so to say. She says she thought it was 
Nancy bringing in ^e tea when she heard some one 
moving; for her ladyship, as soon as she saw the state 
of the case, came and knelt down on the rug by me, 
and begged my pardon so prettily for having followed 
Nancy upstairs without waiting for permission; and 
was so taken by my old lace, and wanted to know 
how I washed it, and where you were, and when you'd 
be back, and when the happy couple would be back: 
till sister wakened — she's always a little bit put out, 
you know, when she first wakens from her afternoon 
nap, — and, without turning her head to see who it 
was, she said, quite sharp, — ^Buzz, buzz, buzz! 
When will you learn that whispering is more fidgeting 
than talking out loud? I've not been able to sleep at 
all for the chatter you and Nancy have been keeping 
up all this time.' You know that was a little fancy of 
sister's, for she'd been snoring away as naturally as 
could be. So I went to her, and leant over her, and 
said in a low voice, — 

*' 'Sister, ifs her ladyship and me that has been 
conversing.' 

"'Ladyship here, ladyship there! have you lost 
your wits, Phoebe, that you talk such nonsense — and 
in your skull-cap, too!' 

"By this time she was sitting up — and, looking 
round her, she saw Lady Harriet, in her velvets and 
silks, sitting on our rug, smiling, her bonnet off, and 
her pretty hair all bright with the blaze of the fire. 
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My word! sister was up on her feet directly, and she 
dropped her curtsey, and made her excuses for sleeping, 
as fast as might be, while I went off to put on my 
best cap, for sister might well say I was out of my 
wits to go on chatting to an earPs daughter in an old 
black silk skull-cap. Black silk, too ! when, if Td only 
known she was coming, I might have put on my new 
brown silk, lying idle in my top drawer. And when 
I came back, sister was ordering tea for her ladyship, 
— our tea, I mean. So I took my turn at talk, and 
sister slipped out to put on her Sunday silk. But I 
don't think we were quite so much at our ease with 
her ladyship as when I sat pulling out my lace in my 
skull-cap. And she was quite struck with our tea, 
and asked where we got it, for she had never tasted 
any like it before; and I told her we gave only 3«. 4d. 
a pound for it, at Johnson's — (sister says I ought to 
have told her the price of our company- tea, which is 
5<. a pound, only that was not what we were drinking; 
for, as ill-luck would have it, we'd none of it in the 
house) — and she said she would send us some of hers, 
all the way from Russia or Prussia, or some out-of-the- 
way place, and we were to compare and see which we 
liked best; and if we liked hers best, she could get it 
for us at 3s, a pound. And she left her love for you; 
and, though she was going away, you were not to 
forget her. Sister thought such a message would set 
you up too much, and told me she would not be 
chargeable for the giving it you. 'But,' I said, 'a 
message is a message, and it's on Molly's own shoulders 
if she's set up by it. Let us show her an example of 
humility, sister, though we have been sitting cheek-by- 
jowl in such company.' So sister humphed, and said 
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she^d a headaclie, and went to bed. And now yon may 
tell me your news, my dear." 

So Molly told her small events; which, interesting 
as they might have been at other times to the gossip- 
loving and sympathetic Miss Phoebe, were rather pale 
in the stronger light reflected from the visit of an earFs 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The New Mamma. 

On Tuesday afternoon M0II7 returned home — to 
the home which was abeady strange, and what War- 
wickshire people would call "unked," to her. New 
paint, new paper, new colours; grim servants dressed 
in their best, and objecting to every change — from 
their master's marriage to the new oilcloth in the hall, 
"which tripped 'em up, and threw 'em down, and was 
cold to the feet, and smelt just abominable." All these 
complaints Molly had to listen to, and it was not a 
cheerful preparation for the reception which she al- 
ready felt to be so formidable. 

The sound of their carriage-wheels was heard at 
last, and Molly went to the front door to meet them. 
Her father got out first, and took her hand and held it 
while he helped his bride to alight. Then he kissed 
her fondly, and passed her on to his wife; but her veil 
was so securely (and becomingly) fastened down, that 
it was some time before Mrs. Gibson could get her lips 
clear to greet her new daughter. Then there was lug- 
gage to be seen about; and both the travellers were 
occupied in this, while Molly stood by trembling with 
excitement, unable to help, and only conscious of 
Betty's rather cross looks, as heavy box after heavy 
box jammed up the passage. 

"Molly, my dear, show — your mamma to her 
room!" 
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Mr. Gibson had hesitated, becanse the question of 
the name by which Molly was to call her new relation 
had never occurred to him before. The colour flashed 
into Molly's face. Was she to call her "mamma?" — 
the name long appropriated in her mind to some one 
else — to her own dead mother. The rebellioos heart 
rose against it, but she said nothing. She led the 
way upstairs, Mrs. Gibson turning round, from time to 
time, with some fresh direction as to which bag or 
trunk she needed most She hardly spoke to Molly 
till they were both in the newly-furnished bedroom, 
where a small fire had been lighted by Molly's orders. 

"Now, my love, we can embrace each other in 
peace. dear, how tired I am!" — (after the embrace 
had been accomplished). "My spirits are so easily 
affected with fatigae; but your dear papa has been 
kindness itself. Dear! what an old-fashioned bed! 
And what a — But it doesn't signify. By-and-by 
we'll renovate the house — won't we, my dear? And 
you'll be my little maid to-night, and help me to ai^ 
range a few things, for I'm just worn out with the 
day's journey." 

"I've ordered a sort of tea-dinner to be ready for 
you," said Molly. "Shall I go and tell them to send 
it in?" 

"I'm not sure if I can go down again to-night 
It would be very comfortable to have a little table 
brought in here, and sit in my dressing-gown by this 
cheerful fire. But, to be sure, there's your dear papa? 
I really don't think he would eat anything if I were 
not there. One must not think about oneself, you 
know. Yes, I'll come down in a quarter of an hour." 

But Mr. Gibson had found a note awaiting him, 
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with an immediate summons to an old patient, danger- 
ously ill; and, snatching a mouthful of food while his 
horse was being saddled, he had to resume at once his 
old habits of attention to his profession above every- 
thing. 

As soon as Mrs. Gibson found that he was not 
likely to miss her presence — he had eaten a very 
tolerable lunch of bread and cold meat in solitude, so 
her fears about his appetite in her absence were not 
well founded — she desired to have her meal upstairs 
in her own room; and poor Molly, not daring to tell 
the servants of this whim, had to carry up first a table, 
which, however small, was too heavy for her; and 
afterwards all the choice portions of the meal, which 
she had taken great pains to arrange on the table, as 
she had seen such things done at Hamley, intermixed 
with fruit and flowers that had that morning been sent 
in from various great houses where Mr. Gibson was 
respected and valued. How pretty Molly had thought 
her handiwork an hour or two before! How dreary it 
seemed as, at last released from Mrs. Gibson^s conver- 
sation, she sate down in solitude to cold tea and the 
drumsticks of the chicken I No one to look at her 
preparations, and admire her deft-handedness and taste 1 
She had thought that her father would be gratified by 
it, and then he had never seen it. She had meant her 
cares as an offering of good-will to her stepmother, 
who even now was ringing her bell to have the tray 
taken away, and Miss Gibson summoned to her b^Bd- 
room. 

Molly hastily finished her meal, and went upstairs 
again. 

*^I feel so lonely, darling, in this strange hou99f 
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do come and be with me, and help me to unpack. I 
think your dear papa might have put off his visit to 
Mr. Craven Smith for just this one evening." 

"Mr. Craven Smith couldn't put off his dying" 
said Molly, bluntly. 

"You droll girl!" said Mrs. Gibson, with a faint 
laugh. "But if this Mr. Smith is dying, as you say, 
what's the use of your father's going off to him in such 
a hurry? Does he expect any legacy, or anything of 
that kind?" 

Molly bit her lips to prevent herself from saying 
something disagreeable. She only answered, — 

"I don't quite know that he is dying. The man 
said so; and papa can sometimes do something to make 
the last struggle easier. At any rate, it's always a 
comfort to tfhe family to have him." 

"What dreary knowledge of death you have learned 
for a girl of your age! Eeally, if I had heard all 
these details of your father's profession, I doubt if I 
could have brought myself to have him!" 

"He doesn't make the illness or the death; he does 
his best against them. I call it a very fine thing to 
think of what he does or tries to do. And you will 
think so, too, when you see how he is watched for 
and how people welcome him!" 

"Well, don't let us talk any more of such gloomy 
things, to-night! I think I shall go to bed at once, I 
am so tired, if you will only sit by me till I get 
sleepy, darling. If you will talk to me, the sound of 
your voice will soon send me off." 

Molly got a book, and read her stepmother to sleep, 
preferring that to the harder task of keeping up a con- 
tinual murmur of speecL 
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Then she stole down and went into the dining- 
room, where the fire was gone out; purposely neglected 
by the servants, to mark their displeasure at their new 
mistresses having had her tea in her own room. Molly 
managed to light it, however, before her father came 
home, and collected and re-arranged some comfortable 
food for him. Then she knelt down again on the 
hearth-rug, gazing into the fire in a dreamy reverie, 
which had enough of sadness about it to cause the tear 
to drop unnoticed from her eyes. But she jumped up, 
and shook herself into brightness at the sound of her 
father's step. 

"How is Mr. Craven Smith?" said she. 

"Dead. He just recognized me. He was one of 
my first patients on coming to HoUingford." 

Mr. Gibson sate down in the arm-chair made ready 
for him, and warmed his hands at the fire, seeming 
neither to need food nor talk, as he went over a train 
of recollections. Then he roused himself firom his sad- 
ness, and looking round the room, he said briskly 
enough, — 

"And where's the new mamma?" 

"She was tired, and went to bed early. Oh, papa! 
must I call her 'mamma?'" 

"I should like it," replied he, with a slight con- 
traction of the brows. 

Molly was silent She put a cup of tea near him; 
he stirred it, and sipped it, and then he recurred to the 
subject. 

"Why shouldn't you call her * mamma?' I'm sure 
she means to do the duty of a mother to you. We all 
may make mistakes, and her ways may not be quit 
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all at once our ways; but at any rate let U8 start with 
a family bond between ns." 

What would Roger say was right? — that was the 
question that rose to Molly's mind. She had always 
spoken of her father's new wife as Mrs. Gibson, and 
had once burst out at Miss Brownings' with a protesta- 
tion that she never would call her "mamma." She 
did not feel drawn to her new relation by their inter- 
course that evening. She kept silence, though she 
knew her father was expecting an answer. At last he 
gave up his expectation, and turned to another subject; 
told about their journey, questioned her as to the 
Hamleys, the Brownings, Lady Harriet, and the after- 
noon they had passed together at the Manor-house. 
But there was a certain hardness and constraint in his 
manner, and in hers a heaviness and absence of mind. 
All at once she said, — 

"Papa, I will cslLI her * mammal'" 

He took her hand, and grasped it tight; but for 
an instant or two he did not speak. Then he said, — 

"You won't be sorry for it, Molly, when you come 
to lie as poor Craven Smith did to-night." 
*"*■ For some time the murmurs and grumblings of the 
two elder servants were confined to Molly's ears, then 
they spread to her father's, who, to Molly's dismay, 
made summary work with them. 

"You don't like Mrs. Gibson's ringing her bell so 
often, don't you? You've been spoilt, Fm a&aid; but 
if you don't conform to my wife's desires, you have the 
remedy in your own hands, you know." 

What servant ever resisted the temptation to give 
warning after such a speech as that? Betty told Molly 
she was going to leave, in as indifferent a manner as 
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she could possibly assume towards the girl, whom she 
had tended and been about for the last sixteen years. 
Molly had hitherto considered her former nurse as a 
fixture in the house; she would almost as soon have 
thought of her father's proposing to sever the relation- 
ship between them; and here was Betty coolly talking 
over whether her next place should be in town or 
country. But a great deal of this was assumed hard- 
ness. In a week or two Betty was in floods of tears 
at the prospect of leaving her nursling, and would fain 
have stayed and answered all the bells in the house 
once every quarter of an hour. Even Mr. Gibson's 
masculine heart was touched by the sorrow of the old 
servant, which made itself obvious to him every time 
he came across her by her broken voice and her 
swollen eyes. 

One day he said to Molly, "I wish you'd agjk your 
mamma if Betty might not stay, if she made a proper 
apology, and all that sort of thing." 

"I don't much think it will be of any use," said 
Molly, in a mournful voice. "I know she is writing, 
or has written, about some under-housemaid at the 
Towers." 

"Well! — all I want is peace and a decent quantity 
of cheerMness when I come home. I see enough of 
tears at other people's houses. After all, Betty has 
been with us sixteen years — a sort of service of the 
antique world. But the woman may be happier else- 
where. Do as you like about asking mamma; only if 
she agrees, I shall be quite willing." 

So Molly tried her hand at making a request to 
that effect to Mrs. Gibson. Her instinct told hei 
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should be unsuccessful; but surely favour was never 
refused in so soft a tone. 

"My dear girl, I should never have thought of 
.sending an old servant away, — one who has had the 
charge of you from your birth, or nearly so. I could 
not have had the heart to do it She might have stayed 
for ever for me, if she had only attended to all my 
wishes; and I am not unreasonable, am I? But, you 
see, she complained; and when your dear papa spoke 
to her, she gave warning; and it is quite against my 
principles over to take an apology from a servant who 
has given warning." 

"She is so sorry," pleaded Molly; "she says she 
will do anything you wish, and attend to all your 
orders, if she may only stay." 

"But, sweet one, you seem to forget that I cannot 
go against my principles, however much I may be sorry 
for Betty. She should not have given way to ill-temper, 
as I said before; although I never liked her, and con- 
sidered her a most inefficient servant, thoroughly spoilt 
by having had no mistress for so long, I should have 
borne with her — at least, I think I should — as long 
as I could. Now I have all but engaged Maria, who 
was under-housemaid at the Towers, so don't let me 
hear any more of Betty's sorrow, or anybody else's 
sorrow, for I'm sure, what with your dear papa's sad 
stories and other things, I'm getting quite low." 

Molly was silent for a moment or two. 

"Have you quite engaged Maria?" asked she. 

"No — I said *all but engaged.' Sometimes one 
would think you did not hear things, dear Molly!" 
replied Mrs. Gibson, petulantly. "Maria is living in a 
place where they don't give her as much wages as she 
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deserves. Perhaps they can't afford it, poor things! 
I'm always sorry for poverty, and would never speak 
hardly of those who are not rich; but I have offered 
her two pounds more than she gets at present, so I 
think she'll leave. At any rate, if they increase her 
wages, I shall increase my offer in proportion; so I 
think I'm sure to get her.' Such a genteel girl! — 
always brings in a letter on a salver!" 

"Poor Betty!" said Molly, softly. 

"Poor old soul! I hope she'll profit by the lesson, 
I'm sure," sighed out Mrs. Gibson; "but it's a pity we 
hadn't Maria before the county families began to call." 

Mrs. Gibson had been highly gratified by the cir- 
cumstance of so many calls "from county families." 
Her husband was much respected; and many ladies 
from various halls, courts, and houses, who had profited 
by his services towards themselves and their families, 
thought it right to pay his new wife the attention of a 
call when they drove into Hollingford to shop. The 
state of expectation into which these calls threw Mrs. 
Gibson rather diminished Mr. Gibson's domestic comfort 
It was awkward to be carrying hot, savoury-smelling 
dishes from the kitchen to the dining-room at the very 
time when high-born ladies, with noses of aristocratic 
refinement, might be calling. Still more awkward was 
the accident which happened in consequence of clumsy 
Betty's haste to open the front door to a lofty footman's 
ran- tan, which caused her to set down the basket con- 
taining the dirty plates right in his mistress's way, as 
she stepped gingerly through the comparative darkness 
of the hall; and then the young men, leaving the dining- 
room quietly enough, but bursting with long-repressed 
giggle, or no longer restraining their tender 
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practical joking, no matter who might be in the passage 
when they made their exit. The remedy proposed by 
Mrs. Gibson for all these distressing grievances was a 
late dinner. The luncheon for the young men, as she 
observed to her husband, might be sent into the sur- 
gery. A few elegant cold trifles for herself and Molly 
would not scent the house,* and she would always take 
care to have some little dainty ready for him. He ac- 
ceded, but unwillingly, for it was an innovation on the 
habits of a lifetime, and he felt as if he should never 
be able to arrange his rounds aright with this new- 
fangled notion of a six o'clock dinner. 

"Don't get any dainties for me, my dear; bread- 
and-cheese is the chief of my diet, like it was that of 
the old woman's." 

"I know nothing of your old woman," replied his 
wife; "but really I cannot allow cheese to come beyond 
the kitchen." 

"Then I'll eat it there," said he. "It's close to the 
Btable-yard, and if I come in in a hurry I can get it in 
a moment" 

"Beally, Mr. Gibson, it is astonishing to compare 
your appearance and manners with your tastes. Yon 
look such a gentleman, as dear Lady Cumnor used 
to say." 

Then the cook left; also an old servant, though 
not so old a one as Betty. The cook did not like the 
trouble of late dinners; and, being a Methodist, she 
objected on religious grounds to trying any of Mrs. 
Gibson's new receipts for French dishes. It was not 
scriptural, she said. There was a deal of mention of 
food in the Bible; but it was of sheep ready dressed, 
which meant mutton, and of wine, and of bread-and- 
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milk, and figs and raisins, of fatted calves, a good 
well-browned fillet of veal, and such like; but it had 
always gone against her conscience to cook swine-flesh 
and make raised pork<pies, and now if she was to be 
set to cook heathen dishes after the fashion of the 
Papists, she'd sooner give it all up together. So the 
cook followed in Betty's track, and Mr. Gibson had to 
satisfy his healthy English appetite on badly-made 
omelettes, rissoles, vol-au-vents, croquets, and timbales; 
never being exactly sure what he was eating. 

He had made up his mind before his marriage to 
yield in trifles, and be firm in greater things. But the 
differences of opinion about trifles arose every day, and 
were perhaps more annoying than if they had related to 
things of more consequence. Molly knew her father's 
looks as well as she knew her alphabet; his wifg^did 
not; and being an unperceptive person, except when 
her own interests were, dependent upon another person's 
humour, never found out how he was worried by all 
the small daily concessions which he made to her will 
or her whims. He never allowed himself to put any 
regret into shape, even in his own mind; he repeatedly 
reminded himself of his wife's good qualities, and com- 
forted himself by thinking they should work together 
better as time rolled on; but he was very angry at a 
bachelor great-uncle of Mr. Coxe's, who, after taking 
no notice of his red-headed nephew for years, suddenly 
sent for him, after the old man had partially recovered 
from a serious attack of illness, and appointed him his 
heir, on condition that his great-nephew remained with 
him during the remainder of his life. This had happened 
almost directly after Mr. and Mrs. Gibson's return from 
their wedding journey, and once or twice since tiiat 
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time Mr. Gibson had found himself wondering why the 
deuce old Benson could not have made up his mind 
sooner, and so have rid his house of the unwelcome 
presence of the young lover. To do Mr. Coxe justice, 
in the very last conversation he had as a pupil with 
Mr. Gibson he had said, with hesitating awkwardness, 
that perhaps the new circumstances in which he should 
be placed might make some difference with regard to 
Mr. Gibson's opinion on — 

"Not at all," said Mr. Gibson, quickly. "You are 
both of you too young to know your own minds; and 
if my daughter was silly enough to be in love, she 
should never have to calculate her happiness on the 
chances of an old man's death. I daresay he'll dis- 
inherit you after all. He may do, and then you'd be 
worse off than ever. No! go away, and forget all this 
nonsense; and when you've done, come back and 
see us!" 

So Mr. Coxe went away, with an oath of unalter 
able faithfulness in his heart; and Mr. Gibson had un- 
willingly to fulfil an old promise made to a gentleman 
farmer in the neighbourhood a year or two before, and 
to take the second son of Mr. Browne in young Coxe's 
place. He was to be the last of the race of pupils, 
and he was rather more than a year younger ihm 
Molly. Mr. Gibson trusted that there would be no re- 
petition of the Coxe romance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Bride at Home. 

Among the "county people" (as Mrs. Gibson termed 
them) who called upon her as a bride, were the two 
young Mr.Hamleys, The squire, their father, had done 
his congratulations, as far as he ever intended to do 
them, to Mr. Gibson himself when he came to the 
hall; but Mrs. Hamley, unable to go and pay visits 
herself, anxious to show attention to her kind doctor's 
new wife, and with perhaps a little sympathetic curios- 
ity as to how Molly and her stepmother got on together, 
made her sons ride over to HoUingford with her cards 
and apologies. They came into the newly-furnished 
drawing-room, looking bright and fresh from their ride: 
Osborne first, as usual, perfectly dressed for the occasion, 
and with the sort of fine manner which sate so well 
upon him; Roger, looking like a strong-built, cheerful, 
intelligent country farmer, followed in his brother's 
train. Mrs. Gibson was dressed for receiving callers, 
and made the effect she always intended to produce, of 
a very pretty woman, no longer in first youth, but 
with such soft manners and such a caressing voice, 
that people forgot to wonder what her real age might 
be. Molly was better dressed than formerly; her step- 
mother saw after that. She disliked anything old or 
shabby, or out of taste about her; it hurt her eye; and 
she had already fidgeted Molly into a new amount of 
care about the manner in which she put on her clo* 
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arranged her hair, and was gloved and shod. Mis. 
Gibson had tried to put her through a course of rose- 
mary washes and creams in order to improve her tanned 
complexion; but about that Molly was either forgetful 
or rebellious, and Mrs. Gibson could not well come up 
to the girl's bed-room every night and see that she 
daubed her face and neck over with the cosmetics so 
carefully provided for her. Still her appearance was 
extremely improved, even to Osborne's critical eye. 
Roger sought rather to discover in her looks and ex- 
pression whether she was happy or not; his mother had 
especially charged him to note all these signs. 

Osborne and Mrs. Gibson made themselves agree- 
able to each other according to the approved fashion 
when a young man calls on a middle-aged bride. They 
talked of the "Shakspeare and musical glasses'' of the 
day, each vieing with the other in their knowledge of 
London topics. Molly heard fragments of their con- 
versation in the pauses of silence between Roger and 
herself. Her hero was coming out in quite a new char- 
acter; no longer literary or poetical, or romantic, or 
critical, he was now fdll of the last new play, the 
singers at the opera. He had the advantage over Mrs. 
Gibson, who, in fact, only spoke of these things from 
hearsay, from listening to the talk at the Towers, while 
Osborne had run up from Cambridge two or three 
times to hear this, or to see that wonder of the season. 
But she had the advantage over him in greater boldness 
of invention to eke out her facts; and besides she had 
more skill in the choice and arrangement of her words 
so as to make it appear as if the opinions that were in 
reality quotations, were formed by herself from actual 
experience or personal observation; such as, in speak- 
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ing of the mannerisms of a famous Italian singer, she 
would ask, — 

"Did you observe her constant trick of heaving 
her shoulders and clasping her hands together before 
she took a high note?" — which was so said as to 
imply that Mrs. Gibson herself had noticed this trick. 
Molly, who bad a pretty good idea by this time of how 
her stepmother had passed the last year of her life, 
listened with no small bewilderment to this conversa- 
tion; but at length decided that she must misunderstand 
what they were saying, as she could not gather up the 
missing links for the necessity of replying to Eoger's 
questions and remarks. Osborne was not the same 
Osborne he was when with his mother at the Hall. 

Eoger saw Molly glancing at his brother. 

"You think my brother looking ill?" said he, 
lowering his voice. 

"No — not exactly." 

"He is not well. Both my father and I are anx- 
ious about him. That run on the Continent did him 
harm, instead of good-, and his disappointment at his 
examination has told upon him, I'm afraid." 

"I was not thinking he looked ill; only changed 
somehow." 

"He says he must go back to Cambridge soon. 
Possibly it may do him good; and I shall be off next 
week. This is a farewell visit to you, as well as one 
of congratulation to Mrs. Gibson." 

"Your mother will feel your both going away, 
won't she? But of course young men will always 
have to live away from home." 

"Yes, he replied. "Still she feels it a good d 
and Fm not satisfied about her health either. 
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will go out and see her sometimes, will you? she is 
very fond of you." 

"If I may," said Molly, unconsciously glancing at 
her stepmother. She had an uncomfortable instinct 
that, in spite of Mrs. Gibson's, own perpetual flow of 
words, she could, and did, hear everything that fell 
from Molly's lips. 

"Do you want any more books?" said he. "If 
you do, make a list out, and send it to my mother 
before I leave, next Tuesday. After I am gone, 
there will be no one to go into the library and pick 
them out." 

As soon as they had left, Mrs. Gibson began her 
usual comments on the departed visitors. 

"I do like that Osborne Hamley! What a nice 
fellow he is! Somehow, I always do like the eldest 
sons. He will have the estate, won't he? I shall ask 
your dear papa to encourage him to come about the 
house. He will be a very good, very pleasant ac- 
quaintance for you and Cynthia. The other is but a 
loutish young fellow, to my mind; there is no aristo- 
cratic bearing about him. I suppose he takes after his 
mother, who is but a parvenue, I've heard them say at 
the Towers." 

Molly was spiteful enough to have great pleasure 
in saying, — 

"I think I've heard her father was a Russian mer- 
chant, and imported tallow and hemp. Mr. Osborne 
Hamley is extremely like her." 

"Indeed! But there's no calculating these things. 
Anyhow, he is the perfect gentleman in appearance and 
manner. The estate is entailed, is it not?" 
. "I know nothing about it," said Molly. 
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A short silence ensued. Tlien Mrs. Gibson said, — 

"Do you know, I almost think I must get dear 
papa to give a little dinner-party, and ask Mr. Osborne 
Hamley? I should like to have him feel at home in 
this house. It would be something cheerful for him 
after the dulness and solitude of Hamley Hall. For 
the old people don't visit much, I believe?" 

"He's going back to Cambridge next week," said 
Molly. 

"Is he? Well, then, we'll put off om- little dinner 
till Cynthia comes home. I should like to have 
some young society for her, poor darling, when she 
returns." 

"When is she coming?" said Molly, who had al- 
ways a longing curiosity for this same Cynthia's 
return. 

"Oh I I'm not sure; perhaps at the new year — 
perhaps not till Easter. I must get this drawing-room 
all new furnished first; and then I mean to fit up her 
room and yours just alike. They are just the same 
size, only on opposite sides of the passage." 

"Are you going to new-furnish that room?" said 
Molly, in astonishment at the never-ending changes. 

^Yes; and yours, too, darling; so don't be 



"Oh, please, mamma, not mine," said Molly, tak- 
ing in the idea for the first time. 

"Yes, dear! You shall have yours done as well. A 
little French bed, and a new paper, and a pretty 
carpet, and a dressed-up toilet- table and glass, will 
make it look quite a different place." 

"But I don't want it to look different. I like it as 
it is. Pray don't do anything to it." 
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"What nonsense, child! I never heard anything 
more ridiculous I Most girls would be glad to get rid 
of furniture only fit for the lumber-room." 

"It was my own mamma's before she was mar- 
ried," said Molly, in a very low voice; bringing out 
this last plea unwillingly, but with a certainty that it 
would not be resisted. 

Mrs. Gibson paused for a moment before she re- 
plied : 

"It's very much to your credit that you should 
have such feelings, I'm sure. But don't you think 
sentiment may be carried too far? Why, we should 
have no new furniture at all, and should have to put 
up with worm-eaten horrors. Besides, my dear, Hol- 
lingford will seem very dull to Cynthia, after pretty, 
gay France, and I want to make the first impressions 
attractive. I've a notion I can settle her down near 
here; and I want her to come in a good temper; for, 
between ourselves, my dear, she is a little, leetle wil- 
ful. You need not mention this to your papa." 

"But can't you do Cynthia's room, and not mine? 
Please let mine alone." 

"No, indeed! I couldn't agree to that Only think 
what would be said of me by everybody; petting my 
Qwn child and neglecting my husband's! I couldn't 
bear it." 

"No one need know." 

"In such a tittle-tattle place as HoUingford I Really, 
Molly, you are either very stupid or very obstinate, or 
else you don't care what hard things may be said 
about me; and all for a selfish fancy of your own I No! 
I owe myself the justice of acting in this matter as I 
please. Every one shall know I'm not a conunon 
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stepmother. Every penny I spend on Cynthia I 
shall spend on you too; so it's no use talking any 
more about it." 

So Molly's little white dimity bed, her old-fashioned 
chest of drawers , and her other cherished relics of her 
mother's maiden-days, were consigned to the lumber- 
room; and after a while, when Cynthia and her great 
French boxes had come home, the old furniture that 
had filled up the space required for the fresh im- 
portation of trunks, disappeared likewise into the same 
room. 

All this time the family at the Towers had been 
absent; Lady Cumnor had been ordered to Bath for 
the early part of the winter, and her family were with 
her there. On dull rainy days, Mrs. Gibson used to 
bethink her of missing "the Cumnors," for so she had 
taken to calling them since her position had become 
more independent of theirs. It marked a distinction 
between her intimacy in the family, and the reverential 
manner in which the townspeople were accustomed to 
speak of "the earl and the countess." Both Lady 
Cumnor and Lady Harriet wrote to their "dear Clare" 
from time to time. The former had generally some 
commissions that she wished to have executed at the 
Towers, or in the town; and no one could do them so 
well as Clare, who was acquainted with all the tastes 
and ways of the countess. These commissions were 
the cause of various bills for flys and cars from the 
George Inn. Mr. Gibson pointed out this consequence 
to his wife; but she, in return, bade him remark that 
a present of game was pretty sure to follow upon the 
satisfactory execution of Lady Cumnor's wishes. Some- 
how, Mr. Gibson did not quite like this consequence 
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either; but he was silent about it, at any rate. Lady 
Harriet's letters were short and amusing. She had 
that sort of regard for her old governess which 
prompted her to write from time to time, and to feel 
glad when the half-voluntary task was accomplished. 
So there was no real outpouring of confidence, but 
enough news of the family and gossip of the place she 
was in, as she thought would make Clare feel that she 
was not forgotten by her former pupils, intermixed 
with moderate but sincere expressions of regard. How 
those letters were quoted and referred to by Mrs. 
Gibson in her conversations with the HoUingford 
ladies! She had found out their effect at Ashcombe; 
and it was not less at HoUingford. But she was rather 
perplexed at kindly messages to Molly, and at inquiries 
as to how the Miss Brownings liked the tea she had 
sent; and Molly had first to explain, and then to nar- 
rate at full length, all the occurrences of the afternoon 
at Ashcombe Manor-house, and Lady Harriet's sub- 
sequent call upon her at Miss Brownings'. 

"What nonsense!" said Mrs. Gibson, with some 
annoyance. "Lady Hiyrriet only went to see you out 
of a desire of amusement. She would only make fun 
of Miss Brownings, and those two will be quoting her 
and talking about her, just as if she was their intimate 
friend." 

"I don't think she did make fun of them. She 
really seemed as if she had been very kind." 

"And you suppose you know her ways better than 
I do who have known her these fifteen years? I tell 
you she turns every one into ridicule who does not 
belong to her set. Why, she used always to speak of 
Miss Brownings as *Pecksy and Flapsy.'" 
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"She promised me she would not," said Molly 
driven to bay. 

"Promised you! — Lady Harriet? What do yon 
mean?" 

"Only — she spoke of them as Pecksy andFlapsy 
— and when she talked of coming to call on me at 
their house, I asked her not to come if she was going 
to — to make fun of them." 

"Upon my word! with all my long acquaintance 
with Lady Harriet, I should never have ventured on 
such impertinence." 

"I didn^t mean it as impertinence," said Molly 
sturdily. "And I don't think Lady Harriet took it as 
such." 

"You can't know anything about it. She can put 
on any kind of manner." ^ 

Just then Squire Hamley came in. It was his first 
call; and Mrs. Gibson gave him a graceful welcome, 
and was quite ready to accept his apology for its tardi- 
ness, and to assure him that she quite understood the 
pressure of business on every landowner who farmed 
his own estate. But no such apology was made. He 
shook her hand heartily, as a mark of congratulation 
on her good fortune in having secured such a prize as 
his friend Gibson, but said nothing about his long ne- 
glect of duty. Molly, who by this time knew the few 
strong expressions of his countenance well, was sure 
that something was the matter, and that he was very 
much disturbed. He hardly attended to Mrs. Gibson's 
fluent opening of conversation, for she had already 
determined to make a favourable impression on the 
father of the handsome young man who was heir to an 
estate, besides his own personal agreeableness; h^* ^'^ 
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turned to Molly, and , addressing her, said — almost 
in a low voice, as if he was making a confidence 
to her that he did not intend Mrs. Gibson to 
hear, — 

"Molly, we are all wrong at home! Osborne has 
lost the fellowship at Trinity he went back to try for. 
Then he has gone and failed miserably in his degree, 
after all that he said, and that his mother said; and I, 
like a fool, went and boasted about my clever son. I 
can't understand it. I never expected anything extra- 
ordinary from Koger; but Osborne — ! And then it has 
thrown madam into one of her bad fits of illness; and 
she seems to have a fancy for you, child! Your father 
came to see her this morning. Poor thing, she's very 
poorly, Fm afraid; and she told him how she should 
like to have you about her, and he said I might fetch 
you. You'll come, won't you, my dear? She's not a 
poor woman, such as many people think it's the 
only charity to be kind to, but she's just as for- 
lorn of woman's care as if she was poor — worse, I 



^ril be ready in ten minutes," said Molly, much 
touched by the squire's words and manner, never 
thinking of asking her stepmother's consent, now that 
she had heard that her father had given his. As she 
rose to leave the room, Mrs. Gibson, who had only 
half heard what the squire had said, and was a little 
affironted at the exclusiveness of his confidence, said, 
— "My dear, where are you going?" 

"]^s. Hamley wants me, and papa says I may 
go," said Molly; and almost at the same time the 
squire replied, — 

"My wife is ill, and as she's very fond of your 
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daughter, she begged Mr. Gibson to allow her to colne 
to the ELaU for a little while, and he kindlj said she 
might, and I'm come to fetch her." 

"Stop a minute, darling," said Mrs. Gibson to 
Molly — a slight cloud over her countenance, in spite 
of her caressing word. "I am sure dear papa quite 
foi^t that you were to go out with me to-night, to 
visit people," continued she, addressing herself to the 
squire, "with whom I am quite unacquainted — and 
it is very uncertain if Mr. Gibson can return in time 
to accompany me — so, you see, I cannot allow Molly 
to go with you." 

"I shouldn't have thought it would have signified. 
Brides are always brides, I suppose; and it's their part 
to be timid; but I shouldn't have thought it — in this 
case. And my wife sets her heart on things, as sick 
people do. Well, Molly" (in a louder tone, for these 
foregoing sentences were spoken 8otto voce)^ "we must 
put it off till to-morrow: and it's our loss, not yours," 
he continued, as he saw the reluctance with which she 
slowly returned to her place. "You'll be as gay as 
can be to-night, I daresay " 

"No, I shall not," broke in Molly. "I never 
wanted to go, and now I shall want it less than ever." 

"Hush, my dear," said Mrs. Gibson; and, address- 
ing the squire, she added, "The visiting here is not 
all one could wish for so young a girl — no young 
3eople, no dances, nothing of gaiety; but it is wrong 
Q you, Molly, to speak against such kind Mends of 
our father's as I understand these Cockerells are. 
>on't give so bad an impression of yourself to the 
ind squire." 

"Let her alone! let her alone!" quoth he. "I see 
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what she means. She^d rather come and be in my 
wife's sick-room than go out for this visit to-night Is 
there no way of getting her off?" 

"None whatever," said Mrs. Gibson. "An engage- 
ment is an engagement with me; and I consider that 
she is not only engaged to Mrs. Cockerell, but to me 
— bound to accompany me, in my husband's absence." 

The squire was put out; and when he was put out 
he had a trick of placing his hands on his knees and 
whistling softly to himself. Molly knew this phase of 
his displeasure, and only hoped he would confine him- 
self to this wordless expression of annoyance. It was 
pretty hard work for her to keep the tears out of her 
eyes; and she endeavoured to think of something else, 
rather than dwell on regrets and annoyances. She 
heard Mrs. Gibson talking on in a sweet monotone, 
and wished to attend to what she was saying, but the 
squire's visible annoyance struck sharper on her mind. 
At length, after a pause of silence, he started up, and 
said, — 

"Well! it's no use. Poor madam; she won't like it 
She'll be disappointed! But it's but for one evening! — 
but for one evening! She may come to-morrow, mayn't 
she? Or will the dissipation of such an evening as she 
describes, be too much for her?" 

There was a touch of savage irony in his manner 
which frightened Mrs. Gibson into good behaviour. 

"She shall be ready at any time you name. I am 
so sorry: my foolish shyness is in fault, I believe; but 
still you must acknowledge that an engagement is an 
engagement" 

"Did I ever say an engagement was an elephant, 
madam? However, there's no use saying any more 
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about it, or I shall forget my manners. I'm an old 
tyrant, and she — lying there in bed, poor girl — has 
always given me my own way. So you'll excuse me, 
Mrs. Gibson, won't you; and let Molly come along 
with me at ten to-morrow morning?" 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Gibson, smiling. But when 
his back was turned, she said to Molly, — 

"Now, my dear, I must never have you exposing 
me to the ill-manners of such a man again! I don't 
call him a squire; I call him a boor, or a yeoman at 
best You must not go on accepting or rejecting in- 
vitations as if you were an independent young lady, 
Molly. Pay me the respect of a reference to my wishes 
another time, if you please, my dear!" 

"Papa had said I might go," said Molly, choking 
a little. 

"As I am now your mamma, your references must 
be to me, for the future. But as you are to go you 
may as well look well dressed. I will lend you my 
new shawl for this visit, if you like it, and my set of 
green ribbons. I am always indulgent when proper 
respect is paid to me. And in such a house as Hamley 
HaJl, no one can tell who may be coming and going, 
even if there is sickness in the family." 

"Thank you. But I don't want the shawl and the 
ribbons, please: there will be nobody there except the 
family. There never is, I think; and now that she is 
80 ill" — Molly was on the point of crying at the 
thought of her friend lying ill and lonely, and looking 
for her arrival. Moreover, she was sadly afraid lest 
the squire had gone oflF with the idea that she did not 
want to come — that she preferred that stupid, stupid 
party at the Cockerells'. Mrs. Gibson, too, was sorry; 
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she had an uncomfortable consciousness of haying ^ven 
way to temper before a stranger, and a stranger, too, 
whose good opinion she had meant to cnltivate; and 
she was also annoyed at Molly's, tearful face. 

"What can I do for you, to bring you back into 
good temper?" she said. "First, you insbt upon your 
knowing Lady Harriet better than I do — I, who have 
known her for eighteen or nineteen years at least 
Then you jump at invitations without ever consulting 
me, or thinking of how awkward it would be for me 
to go stumping into a drawing-room aU by myself; 
following my new name, too, which always makes me 
feel uncomfortable, it is such a sad come-down after 
Kirkpatrick! And then, when I offer you some of Ae 
prettiest things I have got, you say it does not signify 
how you are dressed. What can I do to please yon, 
Molly? I, who delight in nothing more than peace in 
a family, to see you sitting there with despair upon 
your face?" 

Molly could stand it no longer; she went upstain 
to her own room — her own smart new room, whidi 
hardly yet seemed a familiar place; and began to ciy 
so heartily and for so long a time, that she stopped at 
length for very weariness. She thought of Mirs. Hamlej 
wearying for her; of the old Hall whose very quietness 
might become oppressive to an ailing person; of the 
trust the squire had had in her that she would come 
off directly with him. And all this oppressed her much 
more than the querulousness of her stepmother's words. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

Trouble at Hamley Hall. 

If Molly thought that peace dwelt perpetually at 
Hamley Hall she was sorely mistaken. Something was 
out of tune in the whole establishment; and, for a very 
unusual thing, the common irritation seemed to have 
produced a common bond. All the servants were old 
in their places, and were told by some one of the 
family, or gathered, fi*om the unheeded conversation 
carried on before them, everything that affected master 
or mistress or either of the young gentlemen. Any 
one of them could have told Molly that the grievance 
which lay at the root of everything, was the amount 
of the bills run up by Osborne at Cambridge, and 
which, now that all chance of his obtaining a fellow- 
ship was over, came pouring down upon the squire. 
But Molly, confident of being told by Mrs. Hamley 
herself anything which she wished her to hear, en- 
couraged no confidences from any one else. 

She was struck with the change in ^^madam^s" look 
as soon as she caught sight of her in the darkened 
room, lying on the sofa in her dressing-room, all dressed 
in white, which almost rivalled the white wanness of 
her face. The squire ushered Molly in with, — 

"Here she is at last!^' and Molly had scarcely 
imagined that he had so much variety in the tones of 
his voice — the beginning of the sentence was spoken 
in a loud congratulatory manner, while the last words 
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were scarcely audible. He had seen the death-like 
pallor on his wife's face; not a new sight, and one 
which had been presented to him gradually enough, 
but which was now always giving him a fresh shock. 
It was a lovely tranquil winter's day, every branch 
and every twig on the trees and shrubs were glittering 
with drops of the sun-melted hoar-frost; a robin was 
perched on a holly-bush, piping cheerily; but the blinds 
were down, and out of ]\i£ps. Hamley's windows nothing 
of all this was to be seen. There was even a large 
screen placed between her and the wood-fire, to keep 
off that cheerful blaze. Mrs. Hamley stretched out one 
hand to Molly, and held hers firm; with the other she 
shaded her eyes. 

*^She is not so well this morning,'' said the squire, 
shaking his head. "But never fear, my dear one; 
here's the doctor's daughter, nearly as good as the 
doctor himself. Have you had your medicine? Your 
beef-tea?" he continued, going about on heavy tiptoe 
and peeping into every empty cup and glass. Then 
he returned to the sofa; looked at her for a minute or 
two, and then softly kissed her, and told Molly he 
would leave her in charge. 

As if Mrs. Hamley was afraid of Molly's remarks 
or questions, she began in her turn a hasty system of 
interrogatories. 

"Now, dear child, tell me all; it's no breach of 
confidence, for I shan't mention it again, and I shan't 
be here long. How does it all go on — the new mo- 
ther, the good resolutions? let me help you if I can. I 
think with a girl I could have been of use — a mother 
does not know boys. But tell me anything you like 
and will; don't be afraid of details." 
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Even with Molly's small experience of illness she 
saw how much of restless fever there was in this 
speech; and instinct, or some such gift, prompted her 
to tell a long story of many things — the wedding- 
day, her visit to Miss Brownings', the new furniture, 
Lady Harriet, &c., all in an easy flow of talk which 
was very soothing to Mrs. Hamley, inasmuch as it 
gave her something to think about beyond her own 
immediate sorrows. But Molly did not speak of her 
own grievances, nor of the new domestic relationship. 
Mrs. Hamley noticed this. 

"And you and Mrs. Gibson get on happily together?" 

"Not always," said Molly. "You know we didn't 
know much of each other before we were put to live 
together." 

"I didn't like what the squire told me last night. 
He was very angry." 

That sore had not yet healed over; but Molly re- 
solutely kept silence, beating her brains to think of 
some other subject of conversation. 

"Ah! I see, Molly," said Mrs. Hamley; "you won't 
tell me your sorrows, and yet, perhaps, I could have 
done you some good." 

"I don't like," said Molly, in a low voice. "I 
think papa wouldn't like it And, besides, you have 
helped me so much — you and Mr. Roger Hamley. I 
often think of the things he said; they come in so use- 
fully, and are such a strength to me." 

"Ah, Roger! yes. He is to be trusted. Oh, Molly! 
I've a great deal to say to you myself, only not now. 
I must have my medicine and try to go to sleep. Good 
girl! You are stronger than I am, and can do without 
sympathy." 
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M0II7 was taken to another room; the maid who 
conducted her to it told her that Mrs. Hamley had not 
wished her to have her nights disturbed, as thej might 
very probably have been if she had been in her former 
sleeping-room. In the afternoon Mrs. Hamley sent for 
her, and with the want of reticence common to in- 
valids, especially to those sufiPering from long and de- 
pressing maladies, she told Molly of the family distress 
and disappointment. 

She made Molly sit down near her on a little stool, 
and, holding her hand, and looking into her eyes to 
catch her spoken sympathy from their expression 
quicker than she could from her words, she said, — 

"Osborne has so disappointed us! I cannot under- 
stand it yet And the squire was so terribly angry! I 
cannot think how all the money was spent — advances 
through money-lenders, besides bills. The squire does 
not show me how angry he is now, because he^s afraid 
of another attack; but I know how angry he is. You 
see he has been spending ever so much money in re- 
claiming that land at Upton Common, and is very hard 
pressed himself. But it would have doubled the value 
of the estate, and so we never thought anything of 
economies which would benefit Osborne in the long 
run. And now the squire says he must mortgage some 
of the land; and you can^t think how it cuts him to the 
heart. He sold a great deal of timber to send the two 
boys to coUega Osborne — *oh! what a dear, inno- 
cent boy he was: he was the heir, you know; and he 
was so clever, every one said he was sure of honours 
and a fellowship, and I don't know what^all; and he 
did get a scholarship, and then all went wrong. I 
don't know how. That is the worst Perhaps the 
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squire wrote too angrily, and that stopped up con- 
fidence. But he might have told me. He would have done, 
I think, Molly, if he had been here, face to face with 
me. But the squire, in his anger, told him not to show 
his face at home till he had paid off the debts he had 
incurred out of his allowance. Out of two hundred 
and fifty a year to pay off more than nine hundred, 
one way or another! And not to come home till then! 
Perhaps Roger will have debts too! He had but two hun- 
dred; but, then, he was not the eldest son. The squire 
has given orders that the men are to be turned off the 
draining works; and I lie awake thinking of their poor 
families this wintry weather. But what shall we do? 
IVe never been strong, and perhaps, IVe been extra- 
vagant in my habits; and there were family traditions 
as to expenditure, and the reclaiming of this land. Oh ! 
Molly, Osborne was such a sweet little baby, and such 
a loving boy: so clever, too! You know I read you 
some of his poetry: now, could a person who wrote 
like that do anything very Tifrong? And yet I'm afraid 
he has." 

"Don't you know, at all, how the money has gone?" 
asked Molly. 

"No! not at all. That's the sting. There are 
tailor's bills, and bills for book-binding and wine and 
pictures — those come to four or five hundred; and 
though this expenditure is extraordinary — inexplicable 
to such simple old folk as we are — yet it may be 
only the luxury of the present day. But the money 
for which he will give no account, — of which, in- 
deed, we only heard through the squire's London 
agents, who found out that certain disreputable at- 
torneys were making inquuies as to the entail of th 
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estate; — oh! Molly, worse than all — I don't know 
how to bring myself to tell you — as to the age and 
health of the squire, his dear father" — (she began to 
sob almost hysterically; yet she would go on talking, 
in spite of Molly's efforts to stop her) — "who held him 
in his arms, and blessed him, even before I had kissed 
him; and thought always so much of him as his heir 
and first-bom darling. How he has loved him! How 
I have loved him! I sometimes have thought of late 
that weVe almost done that good Roger injustice." 

"No! Tm sure youVe not: only look at the way 
he loves you. Why, you are his first thought: he may 
not speak about it, but any one may see it. And dear, 
dear Mrs. Hamley," said Molly, determined to say out 
all that was in her mind now that she had once got 
the word, "don't you think that it would be better not 
to misjudge Mr. Osborne Hamley? We don't know 
what he has done with the money: he is so good (is 
he not?) that he may have wanted it to relieve some 
poor person — some tradesman, for instance, pressed 
by creditors — some — " 

"You forget, dear," said Mrs. Hamley, smiling a 
little at the girl's impetuous romance, but sighing the 
next instant, " that all the other bills come from trades- 
men, who complain piteously of being kept out of their 
money." 

Molly was nonplussed for the moment; but then she 
said, — 

"I daresay they imposed upon him. I'm sure I've 
heard stories of young men being made regular victims 
of by the shopkeepers in great towns." 

"You're a great darling, child," said Mrs. Hamley, 
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comforted by Molly's strong partisansliip, unreasonable 
and ignorant tbough it was. 

"And, besides," continued Molly, "some one must 
be acting wrongly in Osborne's — Mr. Osborne Ham- 
ley's, 1 mean — I can't help saying Osborne sometimes, 
but, indeed, I always think of him as Mr. Osborne — " 

"Never mind, Molly, what you call him; only go 
on talking. It seems to do me good to hear the hope- 
ful side taken. The squire has been so hurt and dis- 
pleased: strange-looking men coming into the neigh- 
bourhood, too, questioning the tenants and grumbling, 
about the last fall of timber, as if they were calculat- 
ing on the squire's death." 

"That's just what I was going to speak about 
Doesn't it show that they are bad men? and would bad 
men scruple to impose upon him, and to tell lies in his 
name, and to ruin him?" 

"Don't you see, you only make him out weak, in- 
stead of wicked?" 

"Yes; perhaps I do. But I don't think he is weak. 
You know yourself, dear Mrs. Hamley, how very clever 
he really is. Besides, I would rather he was weak 
than wicked. Weak people may find themselves all at 
once strong in heaven, when they see things quite 
clearly; but I don't think the wicked will turn them- 
selves into virtuous people all at once." 

"I think I've been very weak, Molly," said Mrs. 
Hamley, stroking Molly's curls affectionately. "I've 
made such an idol of my beautiful Osborne; and he 
turns out to have feet of clay, not strong enough to 
stand firm on the ground. And that's the best view of 
his conduct, too!" 

What with his anger against his son, and his anxi 
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about his wife; the difficulty of raising the money im- 
mediately required, and his irritation at the scarce- 
concealed inquiries made by strangers as to the value 
of his property, the poor squire was in a sad state. He 
was angry and impatient with every one who came 
near him; and then was depressed at his own violent 
temper and unjust words. The old servants, who, perhaps, 
cheated him in many small things, were beautifully 
patient under his upbraidings. They could understand 
bursts of passion, and knew the cause of his variable 
moods as well as he did himself. The butler, who was 
accustomed to argue with his master about every fresh 
direction as to his work, now nudged Molly at dinner- 
time to make her eat of some dish which she had just 
been declining, and explained his conduct afterwards 
as follows: — 

"You see, miss, me and cook had planned a dinner 
as would tempt master to eat; but when you say 
'No, thank you,' when I hand you anything, master 
never so much as looks at it. But if you take a thing, 
and eats with a relish, why first he waits, and then he 
looks, and by-and-by he smells; and then he finds out 
as he's hungry, and falls to eating as natural as a 
kitten takes to mewing. That's the reason, miss, as 
I gave you a nudge and a wink, which no one knows 
better nor me was not manners." 

Osborne's name was never mentioned during these 
t^te-k t^te meals. The squire asked Molly questions 
about Hollingford people, but did not seem much to 
attend to her answers. He used also to ask her every 
day how she thought that his wife was; but if Molly 
told the truth — that every day seemed to make her 
weaker and weaker — he was almost savage with the 
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girl. He could not bear it; and lie would not Nay, 
once he was on the point of dismissing Mr. Gibson be- 
cause he insisted on a consultation with Dr. Nicholls, the 
great physician of the county. 

"It's nonsense thinking her so ill as that — you 
know it's only the delicacy she's had for years; and if 
you can't do her any good in such a simple case — no 
pain — only weakness and nervousness — it is a simple 
case, eh? — don't look in that puzzled way, man! — 
you'd better give her up altogether, and I'll take her 
to Bath or Brighton, or somewhere for change, for in 
my opinion it's only moping and nervousness." 

But the squire's bluflF florid face was pinched with 
anxiety, and worn with the effort of being deaf to the 
footsteps of fate as he said these words which belied his 
fears. 

Mr. Gibson replied very quietly, — 

"I shall go on coming to see her, and I know you 
will not forbid my visits. But I shall bring Dr. NichoUs 
with me the next time I come. I may be mistaken in 
my treatment; and I wish to God he may say I am 
mistaken in my apprehensions." 

"Don't tell me them! I cannot bear them!" cried 
the squire. "Of course we must all die; and she must 
too. But not the cleverest doctor in England shall go 
about coolly meting out the life of such as her. I 
daresay I shall die first. I hope I shall. But I'll knock 
any one down who speaks to me of death sitting within 
me. And, besides, I think all doctors are ignorant 
quacks, pretending to knowledge they haven't got. 
Ay, you may smile at me.' I don't care. Unless v^w 
can tell me I shall die first, neither you nor yo 

Wives and Daughters. I. ^ 
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NicboUs shall come prophesying and croaking about 
this house." 

Mr. Gibson went away, heavy at heart at the 
thought of Mrs. Hamley's approaching death, but think- 
ing little enough of the squire's speeches. He had 
almost forgotten them, in fact, when about nine o'clock 
that evening, a groom rode in from Hamley Hall in 
hot haste, with a note from the squire. 

Dear Gibson, — 
For God's sake forgive me if I was rude to-day. 
She is much worse. Come and spend the night here. 
Write for NichoUs, and all the physicians you want 
Write before you start off here. They may give her 
ease. There were Whitworth doctors much talked of 
in my youth for curing people given up by the regular 
doctors; can't you get one of them? I put myself in 
your hands. Sometimes I think it is the turning 
point, and she'll rally after this bout. I trust all 
to you. 

Yours ever, 

B. Hamley. 

P. S. — Molly is a treasure. — God help me! 

Of course Mr. Gibson went; for the first time since 
his marriage cutting short Mrs. Gibson's querulous 
lamentations over her life, as involved in ^at of a 
doctor called out at all hours of day and night 

He brought Mrs. Hamley through this attack; and 
for a day or two the squire's alarm and gratitude made 
him docile in Mr. Gibson's hands. Then he returned 
to the idea of its being a crisis through which his wife 
had passed; and that she was now on the way to re- 
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coveiy. But the day after the consultation with Dr. 
NichoUs, Mr. Gibson said to M0II7, — 

"Molly! I've written to Osborne and Roger. Do 
you know Osborne's address?" 

"No, papa. He's in disgrace. I don't know if the 
squire knows; and she has been too ill to write." 

"Never mind. I'll enclose it to Roger; whatever 
those lads may be to others, there's a strong brotherly 
love as ever I saw, between the two. Roger will know. 
And, Molly, they are sure to come home as soon as 
they hear my report of their mother's state. I wish 
you'd tell the squire what I've done. It's not a pleasant 
piece of work ; and I'll tell madam myself in my own 
way. I'd have told him if he'd been at home; but 
you say he was obliged to go to Ashcombe on busi- 
ness." 

" Quite obliged. He was so sorry to miss you. But, 
papa, he will be so angry! You don't know how mad 
he is against Osborne." 

Molly dreaded the squire's anger when she gave 
him her father's message. She had seen quite enough 
of the domestic relations of the Hamley family to un- 
derstand that, underneath his old-fashioned courtesy, 
and the pleasant hospitality he showed to her as a 
guest, there was a strong will, and a vehement pas- 
sionate temper, along with that degree of obstina!cy in 
prejudices (or " opinions," as he would have called them) 
80 common to those who have, neither in youth nor in 
manhood, mixed largely with their kind. She had 
listened, day after day, to Mrs. Hamley's plaintive 
murmurs as to the deep disgrace in which Osborne was 
being held by his father — the prohibition of his 
coming home; and she hardly knew how to begin to 
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tell him that the letter summoniug Osborne had already 
been sent off. 

Their dinners were t^te-^-t^te. The squire tried to 
make them pleasant to Molly, feeling deeply grateftd 
to her for the soothing comfort she was to his wife. 
He made merry speeches, which sank away into silence, 
and at which they each forgot to smile. He ordered 
up rare wines, which she did not care for, but tasted 
out of complaisance. He noticed that one day she had 
eaten some brown beurr^ pears as if she liked them; 
and as his trees had not produced many this year, he 
gave directions that this particular kind should be 
sought for through the neighbourhood. Molly felt that, 
in many ways, he was full of good-will towards her; 
but it did not diminish her dread of touching on the 
one sore point in the family. However, it had to be 
done, and that without delay. 

The great log was placed on the after-dinner fire, 
the hearth swept up, the ponderous candles snuffed, 
and then the door was shut, and Molly and the squire 
were left to their dessert She sat at the side of the 
table in her old place. That at the head was vacant; 
yet as no orders had been given to the contrary, the 
plate and glasses and napkin were always arranged as 
regularly and methodically as if Mrs. Hamley would 
come in ad usual. Tndeed, sometimes, when the door 
by which she used to enter was opened by any chance, 
Molly caught herself looking round as if she expected 
to see the tall, languid figure in the elegant draperies 
of rich silk and soft lace, which Mrs. Hamley was wont 
to wear of an evening. 

This evening, it struck her, as a new thought of 
pain, that into that room she would come no more. 
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She had fixed to give her father's message at this very 
point of time*, but something in her throat choked 
her, and she hardly knew how to govern her voice. 
The squire got up and went to the broad fireplace, to 
strike into the middle of the great log, and split it up 
into blazing, sparkling pieces. His back was towards 
her. Molly began, "When papa was here to-day, he 
bade me tell you he had written to Mr. Roger Hamley 
to say that — that he thought he had better come 
home ; and he enclosed a letter to Mr. Osborne Hamley 
to say the same thing." 

The squire put down the poker, but he still kept 
his back to Molly. 

"He sent for Osborne and Roger?" he asked, at 
length. 

Molly answered, "Yes." 

Then there was a dead silence, which Molly thought 
would never end. The squire had placed his two hands 
on the high chimney-piece, and stood leaning over 
the fire. 

"Roger would have been down from Cambridge on 
the 18th," said he. "And he has sent for Osborne, 
too! Did he know," — he continued, turning round 
to Molly, with something of the fierceness she had an- 
ticipated in voice and look. In another moment he 
had dropped his voice. "It is right, quite right. I 
understand. It has come at length. Come! come! 
Osborne has brought it on, though," with a fresh access 
of anger in his tones. "She might have" (some word 
Molly could not hear — she thought it sounded like 
"lingered") "but for that. I cannot forgive him; I 
cannot." 

And then he suddenly left the room. While Molly 
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•At there still, very sad in her sympathy with aU, he 
put his head in again. — 

"Go to her, my dear; I cannot — not just yet. 
But I will soon. Just this bit; and after that I won't 
lose a moment. You are a good girl. Grod bless 

you!" 

It is not to be supposed that Molly had remained 
all this time at the HaU without interruption. Once or 
twice her father had brought her a summons home. 
Molly thought she could perceive that he had brought 
it unwillingly; in fact, it was Mrs. Gibson that had sent 
for her, almost, as it were, to preserve a "right of way" 
through her actions. 

"You shall come back to-morrow, or the next day," 
her father had said. "But mamma seems to think 
people will put a bad construction on your being so 
much away from home so soon after our marriage." 

"Oh, papa, I'm afraid Mrs. Hamley will miss me! 
I do so like being with her." 

"I don't think it is likely she will miss you as 
much as she would have done a month or two ago. 
She sleeps so much now, that she is scarcely conscious 
of the lapse of time. I'U see that you come back here 
again in a day or two." 

So out of the silence and the soft melancholy of 
the Hall Molly returned into the all-pervading element 
of chatter and gossip at Hollingford. Mrs. Gibson 
received her kindly enough. Once she had a smart 
new winter bonnet ready to give her as a present; but 
she did not care to hear any particulars about the 
friends whom Molly had just left; and her few remarks 
on the state of affairs at the Hall jarred terribly on the 
sensitive Molly. 
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"What a time she lingers I Your papa never ex- 
pected she would last half so long after that attack. 
It must be very wearing work to them all; I declare 
you look quite another creature since you were there. 
One can only wish it mayn't last, for their sakes." 

"You don't know how the squire values every 
minute," said Molly. 

"Why, you say she sleeps a great deal, and doesn't 
talk much when she's awake, and there's not the 
slightest hope for her. And yet, at such times, people 
are kept on the tenter-hooks with watching and waiting. 
I know it by my dear Ku-kpatrick. There really were 
days when I thought it never would end. But we won't 
talk any more of such dismal things; you've had quite 
enough of them, I'm sure, and it always makes me 
melancholy to hear of illness and death; and yet your 
papa seems sometimes as if he could talk of nothing 
else. I'm going to take you out to-night, though, and 
that will give you something of a change; and I've 
been getting Miss Rose to trim up one of my old 
gowns for you; it's too tight for me. There's some 
talk of dancing, — it's at Mrs. Edward's." 

"Oh, mamma, I cannot go!" cried Molly. "I've 
been so much with her; and she may be suffering so, 
or even dying — and I to be dancing!" 

"Nonsense! You're no relation, so you need not 
feel it so much. I wouldn't urge you, if she was likely 
to know about it and be hurt; but as it is, it's all 
fixed that you are to go; and don't let us have any 
nonsense about it. We might sit twirling our thumbs, 
and repeating hymns all our lives long, if we were to 
do nothing else when people were dying." 

"I cannot go," repeated Molly. And, acting t 
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impulse, and almost to her own surprise, she appealed 
to her father, who came into the room at this veiy 
time. He contracted his dark eyehrows, and looked 
annoyed as both wife and daughter poured their dif- 
ferent sides of the argument into his ears. He sat 
down in desperation of patience. When his turn came 
to pronounce a decision, he said, — 

"I suppose I can have some lunch? I went away 
at six this morning, and there^s nothing in the dining- 
room. I have to go off again directly." 

Molly started to the door; Mrs. Gibson made haste 
to ring the bell. 

"Where are you going, Molly?" said she, sharply. 

"Only to see about papa's lunch." 

"There are servants to do it; and I don't like your 
going into the kitchen." 

"Come, Molly I sit down and be quiet," said her 
father. "One comes home wanting peace and quiet- 
ness — and food too. If I am to be appealed to, 
which I beg I may not be another time, I settle that 
Molly stops at home this evening. I shall come back 
late and tired. See that I have something ready to 
eat, goosey, and then Til dress myself up in my best, 
and go and fetch you home, my dear. I wish all these 
wedding festivities were well over. Keady, is it? 
Then I'll go into the dining-room and gorge myself. 
A doctor ought to be able to eat like a camel, or like 
Major Dugald Dalgetty." 

It was well for Molly that callers came in just at 
this time, for Mrs. Gibson was extremely annoyed. 
They told her some little local piece of news, however, 
which filled up her mind; and Molly found that, if 
she only expressed wonder enough at the engagement 
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they had both heard of from the departed callers, the 
previous discussion as to her accompanying her step- 
mother or not might be entirely passed over. Not 
entirely though; for the next morning she had to listen 
to a very brilliantly touched up account of the dance 
and the gaiety which she had missed; and also to be 
told that Mrs. Gibson had changed her mind about 
giving her the gown, and thought now that she should 
reserve it for Cynthia, if only it was long enough; but 
Cynthia was so tall — quite overgrown, in fact. The 
chances seemed equally balanced as to whether Molly 
might not have the gown after all. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Osborne's Secret. 

Osborne and Eoger came to the Hall; M0U7 found 
Eoger established there when she returned after this 
absence at home. She gathered that Osborne was 
coming; but very little was said about him in any 
way. The squire scarcely ever left his wife's room 
now; he sat by her, watching her, and now and then 
moaning to himself. She was so much under the in- 
fluence of opiates that she did not often rouse up; bat 
when she did, she almost invariably asked for Molly. 
In their rare t^te-d-t^tes, she would ask after Osborne, 
— where he was, if he had been told, and if he was 
coming? In her weakened and confused state of in- 
tellect she seemed to have retained two strong impres- 
sions — one, of the sympathy with which Molly had 
received her confidence about Osborne; the other, of 
the anger which her husband entertained against him. 
Before the squire she never mentioned Osborne's name; 
nor did she seem at her ease in speaking about him to 
Eoger, while, when she was alone with Molly, she 
hardly spoke of any one else. She must have had 
some sort of wandering idea that Eoger blamed his 
brother, while she remembered Molly's eager defence, 
which she had thought hopelessly improbable at the 
time. At any rate she made Molly her confidant about 
her first-bom. She sent her to ask Eoger how soon 
he would come, for she seemed to know perfectly well 
that he was coming. 
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"Tell me all Eoger says. He will tell you." 
But it was several days before Molly could ask 
Roger any questions; and meanwhile Mrs. Hamley's 
state had materially altered. At length Molly came 
upon Roger sitting in the library, his head buried in 
his hands. He did not hear her footstep till sbe was 
close beside him. Then he lifted up his face, red, and 
stained with tears, his hair all ruined up and in dis- 
order. 

"IVe been wanting to see you alone," she began. 
"Your mother does so want some news of your 
brother Osborne. She told me last week to ask you 
about him , but I did not like to speak of him before 
your father." 

" She hardly ever named him to me." 
" I don't know why ; for to me she used to talk of 
him perpetually. I have seen so little of her this 
week, and I think she forgets a great deal now. Still, 
if you don't mind, I should like to be able to tell her 
something if she asks me again." 

He put his head again between his hands, and did 
not answer her for some time. 

"What does she want to know?" said he, at last. 
" Does she know that Osborne is coming soon — any 
day?" 

" Yes. But she wants to know where he is." 
"I can't tell you. I don't exactly know. I be- 
lieve he's abroad, but I'm not sure." 

" But you've sent papa's letter to him ? " 

"I've sent it to a friend of his who will know 

better than I do where he's to be found. You must 

know that he isn't free from creditors, Molly. You 

can't have been one of the family, like a child of the 
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house almost, without knowing that much. For 
that and for other reasons I don't exactly know where 
he is." 

"I will tell h^r so. You are sure he will come?" 

" Quite sure. But, Molly, I think my mother may 
live some time yet ; don't you ? Dr. Nicholls said so 
yesterday when he was here with your father. He 
said she had rallied more than he had ever expected. 
You're not afraid of any change that makes you so 
anxious for Osborne's coming?" 

"No. It's only for her that I asked. She did seem 
so to crave for news of him. I think she dreamed of 
him ; and then when she wakened it was a relief to 
her to talk about him to me. She always seemed to 
associate me with him. We used to speak so much of 
him when we were together." 

"I don't know what we should any of us have 
done without you. You've been like a daughter to my 
mother." 

"I do so love her," said Molly, softly. 

"Yes; I see. Have you ever noticed that she 
sometimes calls you 'Fanny?' It was the name of a 
little sister of ours who died. I think she often takes 
you for her. It was partly that, and partly that at 
such a time as this one can't stand on formalities that 
made me call you Molly. I hope you don't mind it?" 

"No; I like it But will you tell me something 
more about your brother? She really hungers for 
news of him." 

"She'd better ask me herself. Yet, no! I am 
so involved by promises of secrecy, Molly, that I 
couldn't satisfy her if she once began to question me. 
I believe he's in Belgium, and that he went there 
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about a fortnight ago, partly to avoid his creditors. 
You know my father has refused to pay his debts?" 

" Yes : at least I knew something like it." 

" I don't believe my father could raise the money 
all at once without having recourse to steps which he 
would exceedingly recoil from. Yet for the time it 
places Osborne in a very awkward position." 

"I think what vexes your father a good deal is 
some mystery as to how the money was spent." 

" K my mother ever says anything about that part 
of the affair;" said Roger, hastily, "assure her from 
me that there's nothing of vice or wrong-doing about 
it. I can't say more : I'm tired. But set her mind at 
ease on that point." 

"I'm not sure if she remembers all her painful 
anxiety about this," said Molly. "She used to speak 
a great deal to me about him before you came, when 
your father seemed so angry. And now, whenever 
she sees me she wants to talk on the old subject; but 
she doesn't remember so clearly. If she were to see 
him I don't believe she would recollect why she was 
uneasy about him while he was absent." 

" He must be here soon. I expect him every day," 
said Roger, uneasily. 

"Do you think your father will be very angry 
with him?" asked Molly, with as much timidity as 
if the squire's displeasure might be directed against 
her. 

"I don't know," said Roger. "My mother's ill- 
ness may alter him ; but he didn't easily forgive us 
formerly. I remember once — but that is nothing to 
>the purpose. I can't help fancying that he has put 
himself under some strong restraint for my mother's 
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sake, and that he won't express much. But it doesn't 
follow that he will forget it. My father is a man of 
few aflPections, but what he has are very strong-, he 
feels anything that touches him on these points deeply 
and permanently. That unlucky valuing of the pro- 
perty ! It has given my father the idea of post- 
obits " 

"What are they?" asked Molly. 

" Raising money to be paid on my father's death, 
which, of course, involves calculations as to the dura- 
tion of his life." 

"How shocking!" said she. 

" I'm as sure as I am of my own life that Osborne 
never did anything of the kind. But my father ex- 
pressed his suspicions in language that irritated 
Osborne; and he doesn't speak out, and won't jus- 
tify himself even as much as he might *, and , much as 
he loves me, I've but little influence over him, or else 
he would tell my father all. Well, we must leave it 
to time," he added, sighing. "My mother would have 
brought us all right, if she'd been what she once 
was." 

He turned away, leaving Molly very sad. She 
knew that every member of the family she cared for 
so much was in trouble, out of which she saw no exit*, 
and her small power of helping them was diminishing 
day by day as Mrs. Hamley sank more and more 
under the influence of opiates and stupefying illness. 
Her father had spoken to her only this very day of 
the desirableness of her returning home for good. Mrs. 
Gibson wanted her — for no particular reason, but 
for many small fragments of reasons. Mrs. Hamley 
had ceased to want her much, only occasionally appear- 
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ing to remember her existence. Her position (her 
father thought — the idea had not entered her head) 
in a family of which the only woman was an invalid 
confined to bed, was becoming awkward. But Molly 
had begged hard to remain two or three days longer 
— only that — only till Friday. If Mrs. Hamley 
should want her (she argued, with tears in her eyes), 
and should hear that she had left the house, she would 
think her so unkind, so ungrateful! 

"My dear child, she's getting past wanting any 
one ! The keenness of earthly feelings is deadened." 

"Papa, that is worst of all. I cannot bear it. I 
won't believe it. She may not ask for me again, and 
may quite forget me; but I'm sure, to the very last, 
if the medicines don't stupefy her, she will look round 
for the squire and her children. For poor Osborne 
most of all •, because he's in sorrow." 

" Mr. Gibson shook his head , but said nothing in 
reply. In a minute or two he asked, — 

"I don't like to take you away while you even 
fancy you can be of use or comfort to one who has 
been so kind to you ; but, if she hasn't wanted you 
before Friday, will you be convinced, will you come 
home willingly?" 

"If I go then, I may see her once again, even if 
she hasn't asked for me?" inquired Molly. 

"Yes, of course. You must make no noise, no 
step ; but you may go in and see her. I must tell 
yoa, I'm aJmost certain she won't ask for you." 

"But she may, papa. I will go home on Friday, 
if she does not I think she will." 

So Molly hung about the house, trying to do all 
she could out of the sick-room, for the comfort of 
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those in it They only came out for meals, or for 
necessary business, and found little time for talking to 
her, so her life was solitary enough, waiting for the 
call that never came. The evening of the day on 
which she had had the above conversation with itoger, 
Osborne arrived. He came straight into the drawing- 
room, where Molly was seated on the rug, reading by 
firelight, as she did not like to ring for candles merely 
for her own use. Osborne came in, with a kind of 
hurry, which almost made him appear as if he would 
trip himself up, and fall down. Molly rose. He 
had not noticed her before; now he came forwards, 
and took hold of both her hands, leading her into the 
full flickering light, and straining his eyes to look into 
her face. 

" How is she ? You will tell me — you must 
know the truth ! IVe travelled day and night since 
I got your father's letter." 

Before she could frame her answer, he had sate 
down in the nearest chair, covering his eyes with his 
hand. 

"She's very ill," said Molly. "That you know; 
but I don't think she suffers much pain. She has 
wanted you sadly." 

He groaned aloud. " My father forbade me to 
come." 

"I know I" said Molly, anxious to prevent his self- 
reproach. "Your brother was away, too. I think no 
one knew how ill she was — she had been an invalid 
for so long." 

" You know Yes I she told you a great deal 

— she was very fond of you. And God knows how 
I loved her. If I had not been forbidden to come 
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home, I should have told her all. Does my father 
know of my coming now ? " 

"Yes," said Molly; "I told him papa had sent for 
you." 

Just at that moment the squire came in. He had 
not heard of Osborne's arrival, and was seeking Molly 
to ask her to write a letter for him. 

Osborne did not stand up when his father entered. 
He was too much exhausted, too much oppressed by 
his feelings, and also too much estranged by his father's 
jangry, suspicious letters. If he had come forward with 
any manifestation of feeling at this moment, everything 
might have been different. But he waited for his father 
to see him before he uttered a word. All that the 
squire said when his eye fell upon him at last was, — 

"You here, su-!" 

And, breaking off in the directions he was giving 
to Molly, he abruptly left the room. All the time his 
heart was yearning after his first-born; but mutual pride 
kept them asunder. Yet he went straight to the butler, 
and asked of him when Mr. Osborne had arrived, and 
how he had come, and if he had had any refreshment 
— dinner or what — since his arrival? 

"For I think I forget everything now!" said the 
poor squire, putting his hand up to his head. "For 
the life of me, I can't remember whether we've had 
dinner or not; these long nights, and all this sorrow 
and watching, quite bewilder me." 

"Perhaps, sir, you will take some dinner with Mr. 
Osborne. "Mrs. Morgan is sending up his directly. 
You hardly sate down at dinner-time, sir, you thought 
my mistress wanted something." 

"Ayl I remember now. No! I won't have any 
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more. Give Mr. Osborne what wine he chooses. Per- 
haps he can eat and drink." So the squire went away 
upstairs with bitterness as well as sorrow in his heart 

When lights were brought, Molly was struck with 
the change in Osborne. He looked haggard and worn; 
perliaps with travelling and anxiety. Not quite such a 
dainty gentleman either, as Molly had thought him, 
when she had last seen him calling on her stepmother, 
two months before. But she liked him better now. 
The tone of his remarks pleased her more. He was 
simpler, and less ashamed of showing his feelings. He 
asked after Roger in a warm, longing kind of way. 
Roger was out: he had ridden to Ashcombe to transact 
some business for the squire. Osborne evidently wished 
for his return; and hung about restlessly in ^e draw- 
ing-room after he had dined. 

"You are sure I may not see her to-night?" he 
asked Molly, for the third or fourth time. 

"No, indeed. I will go up again if you like it. 
But Mrs. Jones, the nurse Dr. NichoUs sent, is a very 
decided person. I went up while you were at dinner, 
and Mrs. Hamley had just taken her drops, and was 
on no account to be disturbed by seeing any one, much 
less by any excitement." 

Osborne kept walking up and down the long 
drawing-room, half talking to himself, half to Molly. 

"I wish Roger would come. He seems to be the 
only one to give me a welcome. Does my father al- 
ways live upstairs in my mother's rooms Miss Gibson?" 

"He has done since her last attack. I believe he 
reproaches himself for not having been enough alarmed 
before." 

"You heard all the words he said to me; they were 
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not maob of a welcome, were tliej? And my dear 
mother, who always — whether I was to blame or not 
1 suppose Roger is sure to come home to-night?" 

"Quite sure." 

"You are staying here, are you not? Do you often 
see my mother, or does this omnipotent nurse keep 
you out too?" 

"Mrs. Hamley hasn't asked for me for three days 
now, and I don't go into her room unless she asks. 
Fm leaving on Friday, I believe." 

"My mother was very fond of you, I know." 

After a while he said, in a voice that had a great 
deal of sensitive pain in its tone, — 

"I suppose — do you know whether she is quite 
conscious — quite herself?" 

"Not always conscious," said Molly, tenderly. "She 
has to take so many opiates. But she never wanders, 
only forgets, and sleeps." 

"Oh, mother, moUier!" said he, stopping suddenly, 
and hanging over the fire, his hands on the chimney- 
piece. 

When Roger came home, Molly thought it time to 
retire. Poor girl! it was getting time for her to leave 
this scene of distress in which she could be of no use. 
She sobbed herself to sleep this Tuesday night Two 
days more, and it would be Friday; and she would 
have to wrench up the roots she had shot down into 
this ground. The weather was bright the next morn- 
ing; and morning and sunny weather cheer up young 
hearts. Molly sate in, the dining-room making tea for 
the gentlemen as they came down. She could not 
help hoping that the squire and Osborne might come 
to a better understanding before she left; for after all, 

20* 
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in the dissension between father and son, laj a bittern 
sting than in the illness sent by God. But though 
they met at the breakfast-table, they purposely avoided 
addressing each other. Perhaps the natural subject of 
conversation between the two, at such a time, would 
have been Osborne's long journey the night before; but 
he had never spoken of the place he had come from, 
whether north, south, east, or west, and the squire did 
not choose to allude to anything that might bring out 
what his son wished to conceal. Again, there was an 
unexpressed idea in both their minds that Mrs. Ham- 
ley's present illness was much aggravated, if not entirely 
brought on, by the discovery of Osborne's debts-, so, 
many inquiries and answers on that head were tabooed. 
In fact, their attempts at easy conversation were limited 
to local subjects, and principally addressed to Molly or 
Roger. Such intercourse was not productive of pleasure, 
or even of friendly feeling, though there was a thin 
outward surface of politeness and peace. Long before 
the day was over, Molly wished that she had acceded 
to her father's proposal, and gone home with him. No 
one seemed to want her. Mrs. Jones, the nurse, assured 
her time after time that Mrs. Hamley had never named 
her name*, and her small services in the sick-room were 
not required since there was a regular nurse; Osborne 
and Roger seemed all in all to each other; and Molly 
now felt how much the short conversations she had had 
with Roger had served to give her something to think 
about, all during the remainder of her solitary days. 
Osborne was extremely polite, and even expressed his 
gratitude to her for her attentions to his mother in a 
vary pleasant manner: but he appeared to be unwilling 
til Nhow her any of the deeper feelings of his heart, 
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and almost ashamed of his exhibition of emotion the 
night before. He spoke to her as any agreeable young 
man speaks to any pleasant young lady; but Molly al- 
most resented this. It was only the squire who seemed 
to make her of any account. He gave her letters to 
write, small bills to reckon up; and she could have 
kissed his hands for thankfulness. 

The last afternoon of her stay at the Hall came. 
Roger had gone out on the squire's business. Molly 
went into the garden, thinking over the last summer, 
when Mrs. Hamley's sofa used to be placed under the 
old cedar-tree on the lawn, and when the warm air 
seemed to be scented with roses and sweetbriar. Now, 
the trees leafless, — there was no sweet odour in the 
keen frosty air; and looking up at the house, there 
were the white sheets of blinds, shutting out the pale 
winter sky from the invalid's room. Then she thought 
of the day her father had brought her the news of his 
second marriage: the thicket was tangled with dead 
weeds and rime and hoar-frost; and the beautiful fine 
articulations of branches and boughs and delicate twigs 
were all intertwined in leafless distinctness against the 
sky. Could she ever be so passionately unhappy 
again? Was it goodness, or was it numbness, that 
made her feel as though life was too short to be 
troubled much about anything? Death seemed the 
only reality. She had neither energy nor heart to 
walk far or briskly; and turned back towards the house. 
The afternoon sun was shining brightly on the win- 
dows; and, stirred up to unusual activity by some un- 
known cause, the housemaids had opened the shutters 
and windows of the generally unused library. The 
middle window was also a door; the white-painted 
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wood went halfway up. Molly turned along the little 
flag-paved path that led past the library windows to 
the gate in the white railings at the &ont of the house, 
and went in at the opened door. She had had leave 
given to choose out any books she wished to read, and 
to take them home with her; and it was just the sort 
of half-dawdling employment suited to her taste this 
afternoon. She mounted on the ladder to get to a 
particular shelf high up in a dark comer of the room; 
and finding there some volume that looked interesting, 
she sat down on the step to read part of it There she 
sat, in her bonnet and cloak, when Osborne suddenly 
came in. He did not see her at first; indeed, he seemed 
in such a hurry that he probably might not have no- 
ticed her at all, if she had not spoken. 

"Am I in your way? I only came here for a 
minute to look for some books." She came down the 
steps as she spoke, still holding the book in her hand. 

"Not at all. It is I who am disturbing you. I 
must just write a letter for the post, and then I shall 
be gone. Is not this open door too cold for you?" 

"Oh, no. It is so fresh and pleasant." 

She began to read again, sitting on the lowest step 
of the ladder; he to write at the large old-fashioned 
writing-table dose to the window. There was a minute 
or two of profound silence, in which the rapid scratch- 
ing of Osborne's pen upon the paper was the only 
sound. Then came a click of l£e gate, and Roger 
stood at the open door. His face was towards Osborne, 
sitting in the light; his back to Molly, crouched up 
in her comer. He held out a letter, and said in hoarse 
breathlessness — 
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"Here's a letter from your wife, Osborne. I went 
past the post-office and thought " 

Osborne stood up, angrj dismay upon his face. 

"Eogerl wtat have you done! Don't you see 
her?" 

Eoger looked round, and Molly stood up in her 
comer, red, trembling, miserable, as though she were 
a guilty person. Roger entered the room. All three 
seemed to be equally dismayed. Molly was the first to 
speak; she came forward and said — 

"I am so sorry! You didn't wish to hear it, but I 
couldn't help it You will trust me, won't you?" and 
turning to Koger she said to him with tears in her 
eyes — "Please say you know I shall not tell." 

"We can't help it," said Osborne, gloomily. "Only 
Roger, who knew of what importance it was, ought to 
have looked round him before speaking." 

"So I should," said Roger. "I'm more vexed with 
myself than you can conceive. Not but what I'm as 
sure of you as of myself," continued he, turning to 
Molly. 

"Yes; but," said Osborne, "you see how many 
chances there are that even the best-meaning persons 
may let out what it is of such consequence to me to 
keep secret." 

"I know you think it so," said Roger. 

"Well, don't let us begin that old discussion again 
— at any rate, before a third person." 

Molly had had hard work all this time to keep from 
crying. Now that she was alluded to as the third per- 
son before whom conversation was to be restrained, she 
said — 

"Fm going away. Perhaps I ought not to have 
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been here. I'm very sorry — very. But 1 will try 
and forget what I've heard." 

"You can't do that," said Osborne, still ungraciously. 
"But will you promise me never to speak about it to 
any one — not even to me, or to Roger? Will you 
try to act and speak as if you had never heard it? I'm 
sure, from what Roger has told me about you, that if 
you give me this promise I may rely upon it." 

"Yes; I will promise," said Molly, putting out her 
hand as a kind of pledge. Osborne took it, but rather 
as if the action was superfluous. She added, "I think 
I should have done so, even without a promise. But it 
is, perhaps, better to bind oneself. I will go away 
now. I wish I'd never come into this room." 

She put down her book on the table very softly, 
and turned to leave the room, choking down her tears 
until she was in the solitude of her own chamber. But 
Roger was at the door before her, holding it open for 
her, and reading — she felt that he was reading — her 
face. He held out his hand for hers, and his firm 
grasp expressed both sympathy and regret for what had 
occurred. 

She could hardly keep back her sobs till she reached 
her bed-room. Her feelings had been overwrought for 
some time past, without finding the natural vent in 
action. The leaving Hamley Hall had seemed so sad 
before; and now she was troubled with having to bear 
away a secret which she ought never to have known, 
and the knowledge of which had brought out a veiy 
uncomfortable responsibility. Then there would arise 
a very natural wonder as to who Osborne's wife was. 
Molly had not stayed so long and so intimately in the 
Hamley family without being well aware of the manner 
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in which the future lady of Hamley was planned for. 
The squire, for instance, partly in order to show that 
Osbome, his heir, was above the reach of Molly Gibson, 
the doctor's daughter, in the early days before he knew 
Molly well, had often alluded to the grand, the high, 
and the wealthy marriage which Hamley of Hamley, 
as represented by his clever, brilliant, handsome son 
Osbome, might be expected to make. Mrs. Hamley, 
too, unconsciously on her part, showed the projects 
that she was constantly devising for the reception of 
the unknown daughter-in-law that was to be. 

"The drawing-room must be refurnished when Os- 
bome marries" — or "Osborne's wife will like to have 
the west suite of rooms to herself; it will perhaps be a 
trial to her to live with the old couple; but we must 
arrange it so that she will feel it as little as possibla" 
— Of course, when Mrs. Osborne comes we must try 
and give her a new carriage; the old one does well 
enough for us." — These, and similar speeches had 
given Molly the impression of the future Mrs. Osbome 
as of some beautiful grand young lady, whose very 
presence would make th6 old Hall into a stately, formal 
mansion, instead of the pleasant, unceremonious home 
that it was at present. Osbome, too, who had spoken 
with such languid criticism to Mrs. Gibson about various 
country belles, and even in his own home was apt to 
give himself airs — only at home his airs were poeti- 
cally fastidious, while with Mrs. Gibson they had been 
socially fastidious — what unspeakably elegant beauty 
had he chosen for his wife? Who had satisfied him; 
and yet satisfying him, had to have her marriage kept 
in concealment from his parents? At length Molly tore 
herself up from her wonderings. It was of no use: she 
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could not find out; she might not even try. The blank 
wall of her promise blocked up the way. Perhaps it 
was not even right to wonder, and endeavour to re- 
member slight speeches, casual mentions of a name, so 
as to piece them together into something coherent 
Molly dreaded seeing either of the brothers again; but 
they all met at dinner-time as if nothing had happened. 
The squire was taciturn, either from melancholy or 
displeasure. He had never spoken to Osborne since 
his return, excepting about the commonest trifles, wh^ 
intercourse could not be avoided; and his wife^s state 
oppressed him like a heavy cloud coming over the light 
of his day. Osborne put on an indiflPerent manner to 
his father, which Molly felt sure was assumed; but it 
was not conciliatory for all that Roger, quiet, steady, 
and natural, talked more than all the others; but he 
too was uneasy, and in distress on many accounts. 
To-day he principally addressed himself to Molly; 
entering into rather long narrations of late discoveries 
in natural history, which kept up the current of talk 
without requiring much reply from any one. Molly 
had expected Osborne to look something difiPerent from 
usual — conscious, or ashamed, or resentful, or even 
"married" — but he was exactly the Osborne of the 
morning — handsome, elegant, languid in manner and 
in look; cordial with his brother, polite towards her, 
secretly uneasy at the state of things between his father 
and himself. She would never have guessed the con- 
cealed romance which lay perdu under that every-day 
behaviour. She had always wished to come into direct 
contact with a love-story: here she had, and she only 
found it very uncomfortable; there was a sense of con- 
cealment and uncertainty about it all; and her honest 
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straightforward father, her quiet life at Hollingford, 
which, even with all its drawbacks, was above-board, 
and where everybody knew what everybody was doing, 
seemed secure and. pleasant in comparison. Of course 
she felt great pain at quitting the Hall, and at the 
mute farewell she had taken of her sleeping and un- 
conscious friend/ But leaving Mrs. Hamley now was 
a difiPerent thing to what it had been a fortnight ago. 
Then she was wanted at any moment, and felt herself 
to be of comfort. Now her very existence seemed for^ 
gotten by the poor lady whose body appeared to be 
living so long after her soul. 

She was sent home in the carriage, loaded with 
true thanks from every one of the family. Osborne 
ransacked the houses for flowers for her; Eoger had 
chosen her out books of every kind. The squire him- 
self kept shaking her hand, without being able to speak 
his gratitude, till at last he took her in his arms, and 
kissed her as he would have done a daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Gynthia^s Arrival. 

Molly's father was not at home when she returned; 
and there was no one to give her a welcome. Mrs. 
Gibson was out paying calls, the servants told Molly. 
She went upstairs to her own room, meaning to unpack 
and arrange her borrowed books. Rather to her sur- 
prise she saw the chamber, corresponding to her own, 
being dusted; water and towels too were being car- 
ried in. 

'^Is any one coming?" she asked of the house- 
maid. 

^^ Missus's daughter from France. Miss Eirkpatrick 
is coming to-morrow." 

Was Cynthia coming at last? Oh, what a pleasure 
it would be to have a companion, a girl, a sister of 
her own age! Molly's depressed spirits sprang up again 
with bright elasticity. She longed for Mrs. Gibson's 
retuin, to ask her aU about it: it must be very sudden, 
for Mr. Gibson had said nothing of it at the Hall the 
day before. No quiet reading now; the books were 
hardly put away with Molly's usual neatness. She went 
down into the drawing-room, and could not settle to 
anything. At last Mrs. Gibson came home, tired out 
with her walk and her heavy velvet cloak. Until that 
was taken off, and she had rested herself for a few 
minutes, she seemed quite unable to attend to Molly's 
questions. 
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"Oh, yes! Cynthia is coming home to-morrow, by 
the 'Umpire,* which passes through at ten o'clock. 
What an oppressive day it is for the time of the year ! 
I really am almost ready to faint Cynthia heard of 
some opportunity, I believe, and was only too glad to 
leave school a fortnight earlier than we planned. She 
never gave me the chance of writing to say I did, or 
did not, like her coming so much before the time; and 
I shall have to pay for her just the same as if she had 
stopped. And I meant to have asked her to bring me 
a French bonnet; and then you could have had one 
made after mine. But I'm very glad she's coming, 
poor dear." 

"Is anything the matter with her?" asked Molly. 

"Oh, no! Why should there be?" 

"You called her *poor dear,' and it made me afraid 
lest she might be ill." 

"Oh, no I It's only a way I got into, when Mr. 
Kirkpatrick died. A fatherless girl — you know one' 
always does call them 'poor dears.' Oh no! Cynthia 
never is ill. She's as strong as a horse. She never 
would have felt to-day as I have done. Could you get 
me a glass of wine and a biscuit, my dear? I'm really 
quite faint" 

Mr. Gibson was much more excited about Cynthia's 
arrival than her own mother was. He anticipated her 
coming as a great pleasure to Molly, on whom, in spite 
of his recent marriage and his new wife, his interests 
principally centred. He even found time to run upstairsi 
and see the bedrooms of the two girls; for the furniture 
of which he had paid a pretty round sum. 

"Well, I suppose young ladies like their bedroom* 
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decked out in this way! It's very pretty certainly, 
but " 

^'I liked my own old room better, papa; but per- 
haps Cynthia is accustomed to such decking up." 

^* Perhaps; at any rate, sheUl see weVe tried to make 
it pretty. Yours is like hers. That's right. It might 
have hurt her, if hers had been smarter than yours. 
Now, good-night in your fine flimsy bed." 

Molly was up betimes — almost before it was light 
— arranging her pretty Hamley flowers in Cynthia's 
room. She could hardly eat her breakfast that morning. 
She ran upstairs and put on her things, thinking that 
Mrs. Gibson was quite sure to go down to the "Angel 
Inn," where the "Umpire" stopped, to meet her daughter 
after a two years' absence. But, to her surprise, Mrs. 
Gibson had arranged herself at her great worsted-work 
frame, just as usual; and she, in her turn, was astonished 
at Molly's bonnet and cloak. 

"Where are you going so early, child? The fog 
hasn't cleared away yet" 

"I thought you would go and meet Cynthia; and 
I wanted to go with you." 

"She will be here in half an hour; and dear papa 
has told the gardener to take the wheelbarrow down 
for her luggage. I'm not sure if he is not gone 
himself." 

"Then are not you going?" asked Molly, with a 
good deal of disappointment 

"No, certainly not She will be here almost directly. 
And, besides, I don't like to expose my fSeelings to every 
passer-by in High Street Ton forget I have not seen 
her for two years, and I hate scenes in the market- 
place," 
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She settled herself to her work again; and Molly, 
after some consideration, gave up her own grief, and 
employed herself in looking out of the downstairs window 
which commanded the approach from the town. 

"Here she is — here she is!" she cried out at last 
Her father was walking by the side of a tall young 
lady; William the gardener was wheeling along a great 
cargo of baggage. Molly flew to the front-door, and 
had it wide open to admit the new-comer some time 
before she arrived. 

''Weill here she is. Molly, this is Cynthia. Cynthia, 
Molly. You're to be sisters, you know. 

Molly saw the beautiful, tall, swaying figure, against 
the light of the open door; but could not see any of 
the features that were, for the moment, in shadow. A 
sudden gush of shyness had come over her just at the 
instant, and quenched the embrace she would have given 
a moment before. But Cynthia took her in her arms, 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 

"Here's mamma," she said, looking beyond Molly 
on to the stairs where Mrs. Gibson stood, wrapped up 
in a shawl, and shivering in the cold. She ran past 
Molly and Mr. Gibson, who rather averted their eyes 
from this first greeting between mother and child. 

Mrs. Gibson said — 

"Why, how you are grown, darling! You look 
quite a woman." 

"And so I am," said Cynthia. "I was before I 
went away; I've hardly grown since, — except, it is 
always to be hoped, in wisdom." 

"Yes! That we will hope," said Mrs. Gibson, in 
rather a meaning way. Indeed there were evidently 
hidden allusions in their seeming commonplace speeches. 
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When they all came into the fall light and repose of 
the drawing-room, Molly was absorbed in the contem- 
plation of Cynthia's beauty. Perhaps her features were 
not regular; but the changes in her expressive coun- 
tenance gave one no time to think of that Her smile 
was perfect; her pouting charming; the play of the face 
was in the mouth. Her eyes were beautifully shaped, 
but their expression hardly seemed to vary. In colouring 
she was not unlike her mother; only she had not so 
much of the red-haired tints in her complexion; and 
her long-shaped, serious grey eyes were fringed with 
dark lashes, instead of her mother's insipid flaxen ones. 
Molly fell in love with her, so to speak, on the instant 
She sate there warming her feet and hands, as much 
at her ease as if she had been there all her life; not 
particularly attending to her mother — who, all the 
time, was studying either her or her dress — measuring 
Molly and Mr. Gibson with grave observant looks, as 
if guessing how she should like them. 

"There's hot breakfast ready for you in the dining- 
room, when you are ready for it," said Mr. Gibson. 
"I'm sure you must want it after your night journey." 
He looked round at his wife, at Cynthia's mother, 
but she did not seem inclined to leave the warm room 
again. 

"Molly will take you to your room, darling," said 
she; "it is near hers, and she has got her things to 
take ofiP. I'll come down and sit in the dining-room 
while you are having your breakfast, but I really am 
afraid of the cold now." 

Cynthia rose and followed Molly upstairs. 

"I'm so sorry there isn't a fire for you," said Molly, 
"but — I suppose it wasn't ordered; and, of course. 
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I don't give any orders. Here is some hot water, 
tihiongh." 

"Stop a minute," said Cynthia, getting hold of both 
Molly's hands, and looking steadily into her feioe, but 
in such a manner that she .did not dislike the in- 
spection. 

"I think I shall like you. I am so glad! I was 
afiraid I should not. We're all in a very awkward 
position together, aren't we? I like your father's looks, 
though." 

Molly could not help smiling at the way this was 
said. Cynthia replied to her smile. 

"Ah, you may laugh. But I don't know that I am 
easy to get on with; mamma and I didn't suit when 
we were last together. But perhaps we are each of us 
wiser now. Now, please leave me for a quarter of an 
hour. I don't want anything more." 

MoUy went into her own room, waiting to show 
Cynthia down to the dining-room. Not that, in the mo- 
derate-sized house, there was any difficulty in finding the 
way. A very little trouble in conjecturing would enable 
a stranger to discover any room. But Cynthia had so 
captivated Molly, that she wanted to devote herself to 
the new-comer's service. Ever since she had heard of 
the probability of her having a sister — (she called her 
a sister, but whether it was a Scotch sister, or a sister 
it la mode de Britagne^ would have puzzled most people) 
— Molly had allowed her fancy to dwell much on the 
idea of Cynthia's coming; and in the short time since 
they had met, Cynthia's unconscious power of fa^ina- 
tion had been exercised upon her. Spme people have 
this power. Of course, its eflPects are only ixmnifested 
in the susceptible. A schapl-girl may be found iu every 

yfvm and DaughUn. I. 21 
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school who attracts and influences all the others, not 
by her virtues, nor her beauty, nor her sweetness, nor 
her cleverness, but by something that can neither be 
described nor reasoned upon. It is the something alluded 
to in the old lines: — 

Love me not for comely graee, 
For my pleasing eye and fitee; 
No, nor for my constant heart, — 
For these may change, and tnm to ill. 
And thus true love may sever. 
But love me on, and know not why. 
So hast thoa the same reason still 
To dote apon me ever. 

A woman will have this charm, not only over men but 
over her own sex; it cannot be defined, or rather it is 
so delicate a mixture of many gifts and qualities that 
it is impossible to decide on the proportions of each. 
Perhaps it is incompatible with very high principle; as 
its essence seems to consist in the most exquisite power 
of adaptation to varying people and still more various 
moods; "being all things to all men." At any rate, 
Molly might soon have been aware that Cynthia was 
not remarkable for unflinching morality; but die glamour 
thrown over her would have prevented Molly from any 
attempt at penetrating into and judging her companion's 
character, even had such processes been the least in ac- 
cordance with her own disposition. 

Cynthia was very beautiful, and was so well aware 
of this fact that she had forgotten to care about it; no 
one with such loveliness ever appeared so little con- 
scious of it. Molly would watch her perpetually as she 
went about the room, with the free stately step of some 
wild animal of the forest — moving almost, as it were, 
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to the continual sound of music. Her dress, too, 
though now to our ideas it would be considered ugly 
and disfiguring, was suited to her complexion and figure, 
and the fashion of it subdued within due bounds hy 
her exquisite taste. It was inexpensive enough, and 
the changes in it were but few. Mrs. Gibson professed 
herself shocked to find that Cynthia had but four 
gowns, when she might have stocked herself so well, 
and brought over so many useful French patterns, if 
she had but patiently waited for her mother's answer 
to the letter which she had sent, announcing her return 
by the opportunity madame had found for her. Molly 
was hurt for Cynthia at all these speeches; she thought 
they implied that the pleasure which her mother felt in 
seeing her a fortnight sooner after her two years' ab- 
sence was inferior to that which she would have re- 
ceived from a bundle of. silver-paper patterns. But 
Cjnathia took no apparent notice of the frequent recur- 
rence of these small complaints. Indeed, she received 
much of what her mother said with a kind of complete 
indifiPerence, that made Mrs. Gibson hold her rather in 
awe; and she was much more communicative to Molly 
than to her own child. With regard to dress, however, 
Cynthia soon showed that she was her mother's own 
daughter in the manner in which she could use her 
deft and nimble fingers. She was a capital workwoman; 
and, unlike Molly, who excelled in plain sewing, but 
had no notion of dressmaking or millinery, she could 
repeat the fashions she had only seen in passing along 
the streets of Boulogne, with one or two pretty rapid 
movements of her hands, as she turned and twisted the 
ribbons and gauze her mother furnished her with. So 
she refurbished Mrs. Gibson's wardrobe; doing it all in 

21* 
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a sort of contemptuous maimer, the source of wluch 
Molly could not quite make out. 

Day after day tHe course of these small frivolities 
was broken in upon by the news Mr. Gibson brou^t 
of Mrs. Hamley's nearer approach to death. Molly — 
very often sitting by Cynthia, and surrounded by 
ribbon, and wire, and net — heard the bulletins like 
the toll of a funeral bell at a marriage feast. Her 
father sympathized with her. It was the loss of a dear 
friend to him too; but he was so accustomed to death, 
that it seemed to him but as it was, the natural end of 
all things human. To Molly, the death of some one 
she had known so well and loved so much, was a sad 
and gloomy jphenomenoh. She loathed the small vani- 
ties with which she was surrounded, and would wander 
out into the frosty garden, and pace the walk, which 
was hoih sheltered and concealed by evergreens. 

At letigth — and jet it was not so long, liot a 
fortnight since Molly had left the Hall — the «nd came. 
Mrs. Hamley had sunk out of life as gradually as she 
had sunk out of conscix)usness and her place in this 
world. The quiet Waves closed over her, and her place 
knew her no more. 

"They all sent their love to you, Molly," said her 
father. "Eoger said he knew how you would feel it." 

Mr. Gibson had come in very late, and was having 
a solitary dinner in the dining-room. Molly was sitting 
near him to keep him company. Cynthia and her 
mother were upstairs. The latter was trying on a 
head-dress which Cynthia had made for her. 

Molly remained downstairs after her fathet had 
gone out afresh on his final round among his town 
patients. The fire was growing very low, and the 



lights were mmi^. Cyiithia cane $oMt in, luul Kik^ 
in^ Molly's Hstless hmd, tloit liiinfr down by H«r ^UK 
sat at Yiet feet on die nig, chafing her chilly ttn|t^mk 
without speaking. The tender action thaw^ th« Km^m 
that had been gathering heavily at Molly's heart, and 
they came drof^ing down her eheeks. 

"Yon loved her dearly, did yon not, Molly V** 

^'Yes," sobbed Molly; and then tht>re wnii a 
silisnce. 

**Had you known her long?" 

"No, not a year. But I had soon a great doai of 
her. I was almost like a daughter to hor; she mU\ ho. 
Yet I never bid her good-by, or anything. Hor mind 
became weak and conftised." 

"She had only sons, I think?" 

"No; only Mr. Osborne and Mr. Rogor Hamlnv. 
She had a daughter once — * Fanny.' Homotlnjen, m 
her illness, she used to call me ^Kaimy.'" 

The two girls were silent for some tlnio, >K)tb 
gazing into the fire. Cynthia spoke first: • 

"I wish I could love people as you do, Mullyl" 

"Don't you?" said the other, in MurtirUo. 

"No. A good number of pe^>pio Iov« urn, 1 \m 
lieve, or at least they think they do; but I ufivur ntnm 
to care much for any one. 1 do believe I lov« voM, 
little Molly, whom I have only known tor Urn <layi, 
better than any one." 

"Not than your mother? ^^ mM Molly, In grav« 
astonishment. 

"Yes, than my mother!** replM Cyntlila, lialf- 
smiling. "It's very sh^>ekSog, I dar^iav; but It U mh 
Now, don't go mi tf$nA/mm urn, I itm'i tbirik |//v# 
for one's m^itfaer quite eooMs l/y oaiiiri^; tmA ftatmtAm 
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how much I have been separated from mine! I loved 
my father, if you will," she continued, with the force 
of truth in her tone, and then she stopped; ^'but he 
died when I was quite a little thing, and no one be- 
lieves that I remember him. I heard mamma say to a 
caller, not a fortnight after his funeral, ^Ob, no, 
Cynthia is too young; she has quite forgotten him' — 
and I bit my lips, to keep from crying out, *Papa! 
papa! have I?' But it*s of no use. Well, then mamma 
had to go out as a governess; she couldn't help it, 
poor thing I but she didn't much care for parting with 
me. I was a trouble, I daresay. So I was sent to 
school at four years old; first one school, and then 
another; and in the holidays, mamma went to stay at 
grand houses, and I was generally left with the school- 
mistresses. Once I went to the Towers; and mamma 
lectured me continually, and yet I was v^ naughty, I 
believe. And so I never went again; and I was very 
glad of it, for it was a horrid place." 

"That it was," said Molly, who remembered her 
own day of tribulation there. 

"And once I went to London, to stay with my 
uncle Elirkpatrick. He is a lawyer, and getting on 
now; but ^en he was poor enough, and had six or 
seven children. It was winter- time, and we were all 
shut up in a small house in Doughty Street But, 
after idl, that wasn't so bad." 

"But then you lived with your mother when she 
began school at Ashcombe. Mr. Preston told me that, 
when I stayed that day at the Manox^house." 

"What did he tell you?" asked Cynthia, almost 
fiercely. 
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"Nothing but that. Oh, yes! He praised your 
beauty, and wanted me to tell you what he had said." 

"I should have hated you if you had," said 
Cynthia. 

"Of course I never thought of doing such a thing," 
replied Molly. "I didn't like him; and Lady Harriet 
spoke of him the next day, as if he wasn't a person 
to be liked." 

Cynthia was quite silent. At length she said, — 

"I wish I was good!" 

"So do I," said Molly, simply. She was thinking 
again of Mrs. Hamley, — 

Only the actions of the jast 

Smell sweet and bloasom in the dust, 

and "goodness" just then seemed to her to be the only 
endearing thing in the world. ^ 

"Nonsense, Molly! You are good. At least, if \ 
you're not good, what am I? There's a rule-of-three \ 
sum for you to do! But it's no use talking; I am not l 
good, and I never shall be now. Perhaps I might be 1 
a heroine still, but 1 shall never be a good woman, I 1 
know." ' 

"Do you think it easier to be a heroine?" 

"Yes, as far as one knows of heroines from history. 
I'm capable of a great jerk, an effort, and then a re- 
laxation — but steady, everyday goodness is beyond 
me. I must he a . mo cal Jtaa garoo ! " 

Molly could not foHow Cynthia's ideas; she could 
not distract herself from the thoughts of the sorrowing 
group at the Hall. 

"How I should like to see them all! and yet one 
can do nothing at such a time! Papa says the funeral 
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is to be on Tuesday, and that, after that, Roger Ham- 
ley is to go back to Cambridge It will seem as if 
nothing had happened! I wonder how the squire and 
Mr. Osborne Hamley will get on together." 

"He's the eldest son, is he not? Why shouldn't 
he and his father get on well together?" 

"Oh! I don't know. That is to say, I do know, 
but I think I ought not to tell." 

"Don't be so pedantically truthful, Mojly. Be- 
sides, your manner shows when yon sp.eok truth and 
when you speak falsehood, without troubling yourself 
to use words. I knew exactly what your 'I don't 
know' meant I never consider myself bound to be 
truthful, so I beg we may be on equal terms." 

Cynthia might well ^ay she did not consider her- 
self bound to be truthful; she literally said what came 
uppermost, without caring very mu^ whether it was 
accurate or not. But there was no ill-nature, and, in 
a general way, no attempt at procuring any advantage 
for herself in all her deviations; and there was often 
such a latent sense of fun in them that Molly could 
not help being amused with them in fact, though she 
condemned them in theory. Cynthia's playfulness of 
manner glossed such failings over wiUi a kind of 
charm; and yet, at times, she was so soft and sym- 
pathetic that Molly could not resist her, even when 
she affirmed the most startling things. The little ac- 
count she made of her own beauty pleased Mr. Gibson 
extremely; and her pretty deference to him won his 
heart. She was restless too, till she had attacked 
Molly's dress, after she had i:emQdeUed her mother's. 

"Now for you, sweet one," said she 9^ i^he. began 
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upon one of Molly's gowns. "I've been working as 
connoisseur until now. Now I begin as amateur." 

She brought down her pretty artificial floWers, 
plucked out of her own best bonnet to put into Molly's, 
saying they would suit her complexion, and that a 
knot of ribbons would do well enough for her. All 
the time she worked, she sang; she had a sweet voice 
in singing, as well as in speaking, and used to run 
up and down her gay French chansoThs without any 
difficulty; so flexible in the art was she. Yet she did 
not seem to care for music. She rarely touched the 
piano on which Molly practised with daily conscientious- 
ness. Cynthia was always willing to answer questions 
about her previous life, though, after the first, she 
rarely alluded to it of herself: but she was a most 
sympathetic listener to all Molly's innocent confidences 
of joys and sorrows: sympathizing even to the extent 
of wondering how she could endure Mr. Gibson's se- 
cond marriage, and why she did not take some active 
steps of rebellion. 

In spite of all this agreeable and pungent variety 
of companionship at home, Molly yearned after the 
Hamleys. If there had been a woman in that family 
she would probably have received many little notes, 
and heard numerous details which were now lost to 
her, or summed up in condensed accounts of her 
father's visits at the Hall, which, since his dear patient 
was dead, were only occasional. 

"Yesl The squire is a good deal changed; but 
he's better than he was. There's an unspoken estrange- 
ment between him and Osborne; one can see it in the 
silence and constraint of their manners; but outwardly 
they are friendly — civil at any rate. The squire will 
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always respect Osborne as his heir, and the fotore re^ 
presentative of the family. Osborne doesn't look well; 
he says he wants change. I think he*s weary of the 
domestic t^te-^-t^te, or domestic dissension. But h» 
feels his mother's death acutely. It's a wonder that 
he and his father are not drawn together by their com- 
mon loss. Roger's away at Cambridge too — exanuBft- 
tion for the mathematical tripos. Altogether tke 
aspect of both people and place is changed; it is but 
natural!" 

Such is perhaps the summing-up of the news of the 
Hamleys, as contained in many buUetins. They al- 
ways ended in some kind message to Molly. 

Mrs. Gibson generally said, as a comment upon 
her husband's account of Osborne's melancholy, — 

"My dear! why don't you ask him to dinner here? 
A little quiet dinner, you know. Cook is quite up to 
it; and we would all of us wear blacks and lilacs; he 
couldn't consider that as gaiety." 

Mr. Gibson took no more notice of these suggestions 
than by shaking his head. He had grown accustomed 
to his wife by this time, and regarded silence on his 
own part as a great preservative against long incon- 
sequential arguments. But every time that Mrs. Gibson 
was struck by Cynthia's beauty, she thought it more 
and more advisable that Mr. Osborne Hamley should 
be cheered up by a quiet little dinner-party. As yet 
no one but the ladies of Kollingford and Mr. Ashton, 
the vicar — that hopeless and impracticable old bachelor 
— had seen Cynthia; and what was the good of having 
a lovely daughter, if there were none but old women 
to admire her? 

Cynthia herself appeared extremely indifferent upon 
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the subject, and took very little notice of her mother's 
constant talk about the gaieties that were possible, and 
the gaieties that were impossible, in Hollingford. She 
exerted herself just as much to charm the two Miss 
Brownings as she would have done to delight Osborne 
Hamley, or any other young heir. That is to say, she 
used no exertion, but simply followed her own nature, 
which was to attract every one of those she was thrown 
amongst. The exertion seemed rather to be to refrain 
from doing so, and to protest, as she so often did, by 
slight words and expressive looks against her mother's 
words and humours — alike against her folly and her 
caresses. Molly was almost sorry for Mrs. Gibson, 
who seemed so unable to gain influence over her child. 
One day Cynthia read Molly's thought 

"I am not good, and I told you so. Somehow, I 
cannot forgive her for her neglect of me as a child, 
when I would have clung to her. Besides, I hardly 
ever heard from her when I was at school. And I 
know she put a stop to my coming over to her wed- 
ding. I saw the letter she wrote to Madame Lefebre. 
A child should be brought up with its parents, if it is 
to think them infallible when it grows up." 

^^But though it may know that there must be 
faults," replied Molly, "it ought to cover them over 
and try to forget their existence." 

"It ought. But don't you see I have grown up 
outside the pale of duty and * oughts.' Love me as I 
am, sweet one, for I shall never be better." 
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